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PREFACE 


Proressor JoHN RoperT SITLINGTON STERRETT, the 
eminent scholar who was originally chosen by the 
Editors of the Loeb Classical Library to prepare this 
edition of Strabo, died suddenly on June 15, 1914. 
His many friends and colleagues in the world of 
scholarship were greatly disappointed that he was 
thus prevented from bringing to a happy completion 
a task which would have been a fitting consummation 
of a long and notable career. In accordance with a 
desire he expressed to me shortly before his death, 
and at the invitation of the Editors, I have ventured, 
not without misgivings, to carry on the work from 
the point where his labours ceased. 

The Introduction and the Bibliography remain 
substantially as they were left by Professor Sterrett ; 
and the translation of the first two books, contained 
in Volume I., not only is indebted to him for much of 
its diction, but reveals in other elements of style 
many traces of his individuality. Nevertheless the 
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present version, a fairly literal one perhaps, is so 
remote from the free rendering of Professor Sterrett, 
above all in the technical passages, that it would be 
unjust to hold him responsible for any mistakes or 
infelicities which the reader may now detect. The 
Editors, it is true, at first requested me merely to 
revise and see through the press the first two books 
as Professor Sterrett had left them, and then to pro- 
ceed independently with the remaining fifteen; yet 
upon a closer examination of his work both they and 
I decided that to revise it for publication would be 
impossible without destroying its quality and aim, at 
all events for a new translator of the whole. The 
Editors then decided, in view of the purposes of the 
Loeb Library and for the sake of unity in the work 
as a whole, to proceed as the title-page indicates ; 
and hence, in order to avoid the danger of attributing 
to Professor Sterrett a method of interpretation for 
which he should not be held accountable, the pre- 
sent translator has been forced to assume all the 
responsibility from the beginning—for the first two 
books as well as the rest. 

In constituting the Greek text I have tried to 
take into account the work that has been done by 
scholars, not only since the appearance of Meineke’s 
edition, but prior to that edition as well. The map 
vi 
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of The Inhabited World according to Strabo (drawn 
by: Mr. L. A. Lawrence of Cornell University) is 
adapted partly from the Orbis Terrarum secundum 
Strabonem of C. Miiller and partly from that of 
W. Sieglin. 

I wish to acknowledge my great indebtedness to 
my colleagues, Professor Lane Cooper and Professor 
Joseph Quincy Adams, of Cornell University, for 
their criticism of the translation; and also to Pro- 
fessor Ora M. Leland, for assistance in technical 
problems related to astronomy. But above all, a 
desire to record an incalculable debt of gratitude to 
my lamented friend, Professor Sterrett, who, in the 
relation first of teacher and later of colleague, was 
to me, as to many others, an unfailing source of 
inspiration and encouragement. 


is Bathe Sra. 
April, 1916. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Wuat is known about Strabo must be gleaned 
from his own statements scattered up and down the 
pages of his Geography ; this is true not merely of 
his lineage, for we also learn much by inference 
concerning his career and writings. Dorylaus, sur- 
named Tacticus or the General, is the first of the 
maternal ancestors of Strabo to be mentioned by him, 
in connexion with his account of Cnossus (10. 4. 10). 
This Dorylaus was one of the officers and friends of 
Mithridates Euergetes, who sent him on frequent 
journeys to Thrace and Greece to enlist mercenary 
troops for the royal army. At that time the Romans 
had not yet occupied Crete, and Dorylaus happened 
to put in at Cnossus at the outbreak of a war 
between Cnossus and Gortyna. His prestige as a 
general caused him to be placed in command of the 
Cnossian army ; his operations resulted in a sweeping 
victory for Cnossus, and great honours were heaped 
upon him in consequence. At that juncture Euergetes 
was assassinated at Sinope, and as Dorylaus had 
nothing to hope for from the widowed queen and 
young children of the dead king, he cast in his lot 
permanently with the Cnossians. He married at 
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Cnossus, where were born his one daughter and two 
sons, Lagetas and Stratarchas. Their very names indi- 
cate the martial proclivities of the family. Stratarchas 
was already an aged man when Strabo saw him. 
Mithridates, surnamed Eupator and the Great, 
succeeded to the throne of Euergetes at the early 
age of eleven years. He had been brought up with 
another Dorylaus, who was the nephew of Dorylaus 
the general. When Mithridates had become king, 
he showed his affection for his playmate Dorylaus, 
by showering honours upon him, and by making him 
priest of Ma at Comana Pontica—a dignity which 
caused Dorylaus to rank immediately after the king. 
But not content with that, Mithridates was desirous 
of conferring benefactions upon the other members 
of his friend’s family. Dorylaus, the general, was 
dead, but Lagetas and Stratarchas, his sons, now 
erown to manhood, were summoned to the court of 
Mithridates. “The daughter of Lagetas was the 
mother of my mother,” says Strabo. As long as 
fortune smiled on Dorylaus, Lagetas and Stratarchas 
continued to fare well; but ambition led Dorylaus to 
become a traitor to his royal master; he was con- 
victed of plotting to surrender the kingdom to the 
Romans, who, it seems, had agreed to make him — 
king in return for his treasonable service. The 
details of the sequel are not known; for all that 
Strabo thinks it worth while to say is that the two 
men went down into obscurity and discredit along 
with Dorylaus (10, 4. 10). These ancestors of Strabo 
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were Greeks, but Asiatic blood also flowed in his 
veins. When Mithridates annexed Colchis, he 
realized the importance of appointing as governors of 
the province only his most faithful officials and 
friends. One of these governors was Moaphernes, 
the uncle of Strabo’s mother on her father’s side 
(i1. 2.18). Moaphernes did not attain to this exalted 
station until towards the close of the reign of 
Mithridates, and he shared in the ruin of his royal 
master. But other members of the family of Strabo 
escaped that ruin; for they foresaw the downfall of 
Mithridates, and sought cover from the impending 
storm. One of them was Strabo’s paternal grand- 
father, Aeniates by name (if the conjecture of Ettore 
Pais be accepted). Aeniates had private reasons for 
hating Mithridates, and, besides that, Mithridates 
had put to death Tibius, the nephew of Aeniates, 
and ‘Tibius’ son Theophilus. <Aeniates therefore 
sought to avenge both them and himself; he treason- 
ably surrendered fifteen fortresses to Lucullus, who 
made him promises of great advancement in return 
for this service to the Roman cause. But at this 
juncture Lucullus was superseded by Pompey, who 
hated Lucullus and regarded as his own personal 
enemies all those who had rendered noteworthy 
service to his predecessor. Pompey’s hostility to 
Aeniates was not confined to the persecution of him 
in Asia Minor; for, when he had returned to Rome 
after the termination of the war, he prevented the 
Senate from conferring the honours promised by 
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Lucullus to certain men in Pontus, on the ground that 
the spoils and honours should not be awarded by 
Lucullus, but by himself, the real victor. And so it 
came about that Strabo’s grandfather failed of the 
reward of his treason (12. 3. 13). A further proof of 
the existence of Asiatic blood in the veins of Strabo 
is the name of his kinsman Tibius; for, says Strabo, 
the Athenians gave to their slaves the names of 
the nations from which they came, or else the names 
that were most current in the countries from which 
they came; for instance, if the slave were a Paph- 
lagonian, the Athenians would call him Tibius 
(7. 3. 12). Thus it appears that Strabo was of 
mixed lineage, and that he was descended from 
illustrious Greeks and Asiatics who had served the 
kings of Pontus as generals, satraps, and priests of 
Ma. But by language and education he was 
thoroughly Greek. 

Strabo was born in Amasia in Pontus in 64 or 63 
B.c. (the later date being the year of Cicero's 
consulate). It is plain that his family had managed 
to amass property, and Strabo must have inherited 
considerable wealth ; for his fortune was sufficient 
to enable him to devote his life to scholarly pursuits 
and to travel somewhat extensively. His education 
was elaborate, and Greek in character. When he 
was still a very young man he studied under Aristo- 
demus in Nysa near ‘Tralles in Caria (14. 1. 48). 
His parents may have removed from <Amasia to 
Nysa in consequence of the embarrassing conditions 
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brought about by the victories of Pompey, the enemy 
of their house; but the boy may have been sent to 
study in Nysa before the overthrow of Mithridates 
the Great ; and, if so, he was probably sent thither 
because one of his kinsmen held high office in the 
neighbouring Tralles. Ettore Pais points out that, 
when Mithridates the Great ordered the killing of 
the Roman citizens in Asia, Theophilus, a Captain in 
service in Tralles, was employed by the Trallians to 
do the killing. It seems probable that this Theo- 
philus was the kinsman of Strabo, and the same 
person who was afterwards executed by Mithridates, 
an execution that caused Strabo’s paternal grand- 
father to betray the king and desert to Lucullus, 

In 44 B.c. Strabo went to Rome by way of 
Corinth. It was at Rome that he met Publius 
Servilius, surnamed Isauricus, and that general died 
in 44 8.c. (This was also the year of the death of 
Caesar.) Strabo was nineteen or twenty years old 
at the time of his first visit to Rome. In connexion 
with his account of Amisus (12. 3.16) we read that 
Strabo studied under Tyrannion.. That instruction 
must have been received at Rome; for in 66 B.c. 
Lucullus had taken Tyrannion as a captive to Rome, 
where he gave instruction, among others, to the two 
sons of Cicero. It is Cicero (dd Alt. 2. 6. 1) who 
tells us that Tyrannion was also a distinguished 
geographer, and he may have guided Strabo into the 
paths of geographical study. It was probably also 
at Rome that Strabo had the good fortune to attend 
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the lectures of Xenarchus (14. 5. 4), the Peripatetic 
philosopher ; for he tells us that Xenarchus abandoned 
Seleucia, his native place, and lived in Alexandria, 
Athens, and Rome, where he followed the profession 
of teacher. He also tells us that he “ Aristotelized ”’ 
along with Boéthus (the Stoic philosopher of Sidon), 
or, in other words, under Xenarchus in Rome 
(16. 2. 24). Strabo knew Poseidonius (7. fr. 98, 
quoted from Athenaeus 14. 75. p. 657), and it has 
been argued from that statement that Poseidonius, 
too, was one of Strabo’s teachers. But in spite of 
the fact that his teachers were Peripatetics, there 
can be no doubt that he was himself an adherent of 
Stoicism. He confesses himself a Stoic (7. 3. 4); 
he speaks of “our Zeno” (1. 2. 34); again, he 
says: “For in Poseidonius there is much inquiry 
into causes and much imitating of Aristotle—pre- 
cisely what our School avoids, on account of the ob- 
security of the causes” (2. 3.8). Stephanus Byzantius 
calls him “the Stoic philosopher.” Strabo lets his 
adherence to Stoicism appear on many occasions, 
and he even contrasts the doctrines of Stoicism with 
those of the Peripatetic School. What had brought 
about his conversion cannot be ascertained. It may 
have been due to Athenodorus; for in his account 
of Petra he says that it is well-governed, and “ my 
friend Athenodorus, the philosopher, has spoken to 
me of that fact with admiration” (16. 4. 21). This 
philosopher-friend was the Stoic Athenodorus, the 
teacher and friend of Augustus. Strabo makes his 
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position in regard to the popular religion quite clear 
in several passages; he insists that while sach 
religion is necessary in order to hold the illiterate in 
check, it is unworthy of the scholar. “ For in deal- 
ing with a crowd of women, at least, or with any 
promiscuous mob, a philosopher cannot influence 
them by reason or exhort them to reverence, piety, 
and faith; nay, there is need of religious fear also, 
and this cannot be aroused without myths and 
marvels. For thunderbolt, aegis, trident, torches, 
snakes, thyrsus-lances,—arms of the gods—are myths, 
and so is the entire ancient theology” (1.2.8). In 
speaking of the supposed religiosity of the Getans 
(7.3. 4) he quotes Menander to the effect that the 
observances of public worship are ruining the world 
financially, and he gives a somewhat gleeful picture 
of the absence of real religion behind those same 
observances of public worship. Yet Strabo had 
a religion, and even though he believed that causes 
are past finding out, he nevertheless believed in 
Providence as the great First Cause. He sets forth 
the Stoic doctrine of “conformity to nature” at 
some length in speaking of Egypt (17. 1.36), and he 
also adverts to it in his account of the river-system 
of France (4. 1. 14). 

As for his political opinions, he seems to have 
followed Polybius in his profound respect for the 
Romans, with whom, apparently, he is in entire 
- sympathy ; he never fails to show great admiration, 
not only for the political grandeur of the Roman 
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Empire, but for its wise administration as well; he is 
convinced of the necessity of a central monarchial 
power: “ The excellence of the government and of 
the Roman Emperors has prevented Italy (which has 
often been torn by civil war from the very time when 
it became subject to Rome), and even Rome itself, 
from proceeding further in the ways of error and 
corruption. But it would be difficult for the Romans 
to govern so vast an empire in any other way than 
by entrusting it to one person—as it were, to a 
father. And certainly at no other period have the 
Romans and their allies enjoyed such perfect peace 
and prosperity as that which the Emperor Augustus 
gave them from the very moment when he was 
clothed with autocratic power, a peace which 
Tiberius, his son and successor, continues to give 
them at the present moment ; for he makes Augustus 
the pattern in his policy and administration; and 
Germanicus and Drusus, the sons of Tiberius, who 
are now serving in the government of their father, 
also make Augustus their pattern”’ (6. 4. 2). And 
he constantly takes the Roman point of view. For 
instance, in leading up to his account of the de- 
struction of Corinth by Mummius, he tells us that 
the Corinthians had perpetrated manifold outrages 
on the Romans ; he does indeed mention the feeling 
of pity to which Polybius gave expression in telling 
of the sack of Corinth, and says that Polybius was 
horrified at the contempt shown by the Roman — 
soldiery for the sacred offerings and the masterpieces 
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of art; “for Polybius says he personally saw how 
paintings had been thrown to the ground and saw 
the soldiers playing dice on them.” But Strabo gives 
us to understand that his own private feeling is that 
the Corinthians were merely paying for the many 
insults they had heaped on the Romans (8. 6. 23). 
He is equally dispassionate in telling of the Roman 
conquest of his own native country (12. 3. 33). He 
seems to be thoroughly Roman at heart; for the 
Romans have united the world under one beneficent 
administration (1. 1. 16); by the extinction of the 
pirates the Roman peace has brought prosperity, tran- 
quillity, security to commerce, and safety of travel 
(3. 2. 5; 14. 3. 3; 16. 2. 20); a country becomes 
prosperous just as soon as it comes under the Roman 
sway (3. 3. 8), which opens up means of inter- 
communication (2. 5. 26); friendship and alliance 
with Rome mean prosperity to the people possessing 
them (3. 1. 8; 4. 1. 5); so does the establishment of 
a Roman colony in any place (6. 3. 4). 

We have seen that Strabo went to Rome in 44 s.c., 
and that he was nineteen or twenty years old at that 
time. He made several other journeys to Rome: 
we find him there in 35 s.c.; for that is the date of 
the execution of Selurus (6. 2. 6), which Strabo 
witnessed. He was then twenty-nine years old. 
He was in Rome about 31 s.c.; for he saw the 
painting of Dionysus by Aristeides (one of those 
paintings seen by Polybius at the sack of Corinth) in 
the temple of Ceres in Rome, and he adds: “ But 
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recently the temple was destroyed by fire, and the 
painting perished” (8. 6. 23). It is known from 
Dio Cassius (50. 10) that the temple of Ceres was 
burned in 31 B.c. He was thirty-two or thirty-three 
years old at that time. We know of still another 
journey to Rome : “I landed on the island of Gyaros, 
where I found a small village inhabited by fisher- 
men; when we sailed from the island, we took on 
board one of those fishermen who had been sent on 
a mission to Augustus (who was then at Corinth, 
on his way [from Egypt] to celebrate his triumph 
after his victory at Actium). On the voyage we 
questioned this fisherman, and he told us that he 
had been sent to ask for a diminution of the tribute ” 
(10. 5. 3). Here we find Strabo journeying from 
Asia Minor, by way of the island of Gyaros and 
Corinth, and the clear inference is that he was on 
his way to Rome at the time. This was in 29 B.c., 
and Strabo was thirty-four or thirty-five years old. 
Augustus had just founded Nicopolis in honour of 
his victory at Actium (7. 7. 6), and it is not un- 
likely that Strabo visited the new city on that 
voyage. In 25 and 24 n.c. he is in Egypt, and 
accompanies Aelius Gallus up the Nile, proceeding 
as far as Syene and the frontiers of Ethiopia (2. 5. 
12). At that time he was thirty-nine years old. He 
was still in Egypt when Augustus was in Samos in 20 
p.c. (14. 1. 14). He was then forty-four years old. 
Accordingly he lived for more than five years in 
Alexandria, and we may infer that it was in the 
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Alexandrian library that he made from the works of 
his predecessors those numerous excerpts with which 
his book is filled. We find him again in Rome about 
7 3.c.; for in his description of Rome he mentions 
buildings that were erected after 20 B.c., the last of 
them being the portico of Livia, which was dedi- 
cated in 7 B.c. (5. 3. 8). This was perhaps his final 
visit to Rome, and he was then fifty-six or fifty-seven 
years old. It seems that he lived to be eighty-four 
years old, for he chronicles the death of Juba in 
21 a.p., but the last twenty-six or twenty-seven 
years of his life were spent far from Rome, and 
probably in his native Amasia. His residence at this 
remote place made it impossible for him to follow 
the course of recent political events and to incor- 
porate them in the revised edition of his book. 
Strabo thought that he had travelled much. He 
says: “ Now I shall tell what part of the land and 
sea I have myself visited and concerning what part I 
have trusted to accounts given by others by word of 
mouth or in writing. I have travelled westward from 
Armenia as far as the coasts of Tyrrhenia opposite 
Sardinia, and in the direction of the South I have 
travelled from the Euxine Sea as far as the frontiers 
of Ethiopia. And you could not find another person 
among the writers on Geography who has travelled 
over much more of the distances just mentioned 
than I; indeed, those who have travelled more than 
I in the western regions have not covered as much 
ground in the east, and those who have travelled — 
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more in the eastern countries are behind me in the 
western countries ; and the same holds true in re- 
gard to the regions towards the South and North” 
(2.5.11). And yet it cannot be said that he was a 
great traveller; nor can it be said that he travelled 
for the purpose of scientific research—the real reason 
for his journeys will presently appear. He saw little 
even of Italy, where he seems to have followed 
without much deviation the roads Brindisi-Rome, 
Rome-Naples-Puteoli, and Rome-Populonia. It does 
not appear that he lived for any very long stretch 
of time at Rome; and it cannot be maintained. with 
positiveness that in Greece he saw any place other 
than Corinth—not even Athens, strange as this 
may seem. In the South and the East his travels 
were more extensive: in the South he visited the Nile 
valley as far as the frontiers of Ethiopia; he was at 
Comana Aurea for some time; he saw the river 
Pyramus, Hierapolis in Phrygia, Nysa in Caria, and 
Ephesus ; he was acquainted with Pontus; he visited 
Sinope, Cyzicus, and Nicaea; he travelled over Ci- 
licia and much of Caria, visiting Mylasa, Alabanda, 
Tralles, and probably also Synnada, Magnesia, 
Smyrna, the shores of the Euxine, and Beirut in 
Syria. Though we may not limit the places he saw to 
the places actually mentioned as having been seen 
by him, still it is clear that his journeys were not so 
wide as we should have expected in the case of a 
man who was travelling in the interest of science. 

Ettore Pais seems to make good his contention that 
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the work of Strabo was not written by a man who 
was travelling on his own account and for scientific 
reasons, but by one who seized every occasion to 
study what circumstances and the pleasure of others 
gave him an opportunity of knowing. He contends, 
further, that it was for the sake of others that 
Strabo made his journeys ; that he was instructor and 
politician, travelling perhaps with, and certainly in 
the interest of, persons of the most exalted rank ; 
that he was the teacher and guide of eminent men. 
Strabo never fails to mention the famous scholars and 
teachers who were born in the East—the list is a 
long one; and we are fain to believe that he occu- 
pied a similar social position. He insists that his 
Geography is political: The greater part of Geo- 
graphy subserves the uses of states and their rulers ; 
Geography as a whole is intimately connected with 
the functions of persons in positions of political 
leadership (1. 1. 16); Geography is particularly use- 
ful in the conduct of great military undertakings 
(1. 1. 17); it serves to regulate the conduct and 
answer the needs of ruling princes (1. 1. 18). Pre- 
sumably it was with just such people that he travelled. 
But Pais joins issue with Niese and others in their 
contention that the men with whom and in whose 
interest he travelled were Romans, and he makes out 
a good case when he argues that Strabo wrote his 
Geography in the interest of Pythodoris, Queen of 
Pontus. Even the great respect shown by Strabo 
for Augustus, Rome, and Tiberius is to be explained 
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by the circumstances in which he found himself; for 
subject-princes had to be obsequious to Rome, 
and as for Pythodoris, she owed her throne to 
Augustus fully as much as to Polemon. It was good 
business, therefore, that necessitated the retouching 
of the book and the insertion in it of the many 
compliments to Tiberius—all of which were added 
after the accession of that prince, and for fear of 
him, rather than out of respect for him. 

The question as to when and where Strabo wrote 
his geographical work has long been a _ burning 
one in circles interested in Strabo criticism. Niese 
seemed to settle the question, when he maintained 
that Strabo wrote his Historical Geography at Rome, 
at the instigation of Roman friends who occupied ex- 
alted positions in the political world of Rome; and 
that he acted as the companion of those friends, 
accompanying one of them, Aelius Gallus, from 
Rome to Egypt, and returning with him to Rome; 
and further that it was at Rome that he wrote his 
Geography, between the years 18 and 19 a.p. Inthe 
main, scholars had accepted the views of Niese, until 
Pais entered the field with his thesis that Strabo 
wrote his work, not at the instigation of politicians at 
Rome, but from the point of view of a Greek from 
Asia Minor, and in the interest of Greeks of that 
region; that the material for the Geography was 
collected at Alexandria and Rome, but that the 
actual writing of the book and the retouching of it at 
a later period were done at Amasia, far from Rome— 
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a fact which accounts for his omissions of’ events, 
his errors, his misstatements, his lack of information 
concerning, and his failure to mention, occurrences 
that would surely have found a place in his book if 
it had been written in Rome; it accounts, too, for 
the surprising fact that Strabo’s Geography was not 
known to the Romans—not even to Pliny—although 
it was well-known in the East, for Josephus quotes 
from it. 

To go somewhat more minutely into this question, 
it may be stated that Strabo mentions Tiberius 
more than twenty. times, but the events he describes 
are all connected with the civil wars that occurred 
after the death of Caesar and with the period in 
the life of Augustus that falls between the Battle 
of Actium (in 31 3B.c.) and 7 B.c. He rarely mentions 
events in the life of Augustus between 6 B.c. and 
14 a.p., and, as he takes every opportunity to praise 
Augustus and Tiberius, such omissions could not be 
accounted for if he wrote his Geography about 18 
A.D. The conclusion reached by Pais is that Strabo 
wrote the book before 5 z.c. and shortly after 9 B.c., 
or, in other words, about 7 B.c. Such matters as the 
defeat of Varus and the triumph of Germanicus 
were not contained in the original publication of the 
work, and were inserted in the revised edition, which 
was made about the year 18 4.p. The list of the 
Roman provinces governed by the Roman Senate, on 
the last page of the book, was written between 22 B.c. 
and 11 B.c., and Strabo himself says that it was 
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antiquated ; it was retouched about 7 B.c., not at 
Rome, but far from Rome. The facts are similar in 
the mention he makes of the liberality of Tiberius 
to the cities of Asia Minor that had been destroyed 
by earthquakes; in the case of the coronation 
of Zeno as king of Armenia Major (18 a.p.), and in 
the case of the death of Juba, which occurred not 
later than 23 a.p., Strabo made no use of the map 
of Agrippa—an omission with which he has been 
reproached—for the very good reason that the map 
of Agrippa had not been completed in 7 B.c. 

If Strabo first published his Geography in 7 B.c., 
it appeared when he was fifty-six or fifty-seven years 
old, at a time when he was still in full possession of 
all his physical and mental powers. Butif we say, 
with Niese and his followers, that the work was 
written between 18 and 19 a.p., we thereby maintain 
that Strabo began to write his Geography when he 
had passed the eighth decade of his life. He him- 
self compares his book to a colossal statue, and it is 
incredible that he could have carried out such a 
stupendous work after having passed his eightieth. 
year. 

Strabo is so well-known as a geographer that it 
is often forgotten that he was a historian before 
he was a geographer. Indeed it may be believed 
that he is a geographer because he had been a 
historian, and that the material for his Geography 
was collected along with that for his Historical 
Sketches, which comprised forty-seven books (see 
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1. 1. 22-23, and 2. 1. 9, and footnotes). But his 
Geography alone has come down to us. In this con- 
nexion it will be useful to read Strabo’s own account 
of his Historical Sketches and his Geography: “ In 
short, this book of mine should be generally useful 
—useful alike to the statesman and to the public at 
large—as was my work on History. In this work, 
as in that, I mean by ‘statesman,’ not the man who 
is wholly uneducated, but the man who has taken 
the round of courses usual in the case of freemen 
or of students of philosophy. For the man who 
has given no thought to virtue and to practical 
wisdom, and to what has been written about them, 
would not be able even to form a valid opinion 
either in censure or in praise; nor yet to pass judg- 
ment upon the matters of historical fact that are 
worthy of being recorded in this treatise. And so, 
after I had written my Historical Sketches, which 
have been useful, I suppose, for moral and _ political 
philosophy, I determined to write the present treatise 
also; for this work itself is based on the same plan, 
and is addressed to the same class of readers, and 
particularly to men of exalted stations in life. 
Furthermore, just as in my Historical Sketches only 
the incidents in the lives of distinguished men are 
recorded, while deeds that are petty and ignoble are 
omitted, so in this work also I must leave untouched 
what is petty and inconspicuous, and devote my 
attention to what is noble and great, and to what 
contains the practically useful, or memorable, or 
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entertaining. Now just as in judging of the merits 
of colossal statues we do not examine each individual 
part with minute care, but rather consider the 
general effect and endeavour to see it the statue as 
a whole is pleasing, so should this book of mine be 
judged. For it, too, is a colossal work, in that it 
deals with the facts about large things only, and 
wholes, except as some petty thing may stir the 
interest of the studious or the practical man. I 
have said thus much to show that the present work 
is a serious one and one worthy of a philosopher ”’ 
(1. 1. 22-23). 

The Geography of Strabo is far more than a 
mere geography. It is an encyclopaedia of in- 
formation concerning the various countries of the 
Inhabited World as known at the beginning of the 
Christian era; it is an historical geography; and, 
as Dubois and Tozer point out, it is a philosophy of 
geography. 
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GEOGRAPHY OF STRABO 


BOOK I 


VOL. I. B 


CA 


C 2 


=TPABQNOS TPEOrPA®IKON 


A’ 


ie Tijs TOU pirocopov T Paywar eras ELVAL VOpL- 
Coen, El TEP ardnV TWa, Kal THY pele he 
iy vov Tponprypyela € €TLOKOTELD. dre 6 ov pavhos 
vomifomev, €k TOAA@Y OHAOV. Ol TE Yap Hee 
Oappicavres aAUTHS dirpacbat ToLovror On Tues? 
vmhpeay: “Opnpos TE Kal ‘Ava€ipardpos o Me- 
Aaja Los kat ‘Kxatatos, 0 mohiTns AUTOD, Kadors 
Kab ‘EpatooGevns nat: cal Anpoxpitos dé Kal 
Evdo£os Kat Atxatapxos Kal "Edopos Kal G&XQoL 
TeLous” ETL O€ ot META TOUTOUS, ‘EparooGevns TE 
kat UorvBios Kat Ilocerdmvos, avdpes hidocodot. 
n Te TroAVpAaOeLa, Ou Hs povns ebixéaOat TOVSE TOD 
Epyou duvaTov, ovk aAXOVU TLVOS éoTLY, TOU TA 
Ocia kat Ta avOpoTrea é7iBXETOVTOS, OYTED THY 
dirocodiay émictHnunv pacity. ws 0 avTws Kal 7 
@phérela TolKidn TLS OVGAa, H MeV TPOS TAS TOAL- 
TLKAS” Kal Tas HYyEmoviKas Tmpdees, ) OE€ TMpos 
ETLOTHUNY TOV TE OVPaVvimy Kal TOV ETL YAS Kab 
Oaratrns Sewv Kal huT@v Kal KapToV Kal TOV 

1 


ToovTo 5H tTwes, Corais, on MS. authority, for roodroi 
TIVES. 2 Tas woAitikas, Spengel, for ra moActird. 
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BOOK | 
I 


1. Tue science of Geography, which I now propose 
to investigate, is, ] think, quite as much as any other 
science, a concern of the philosopher; and the cor- 
rectness of my view is clear for many reasons. In 
the first place, those who in earliest times ventured 
to treat the subject were, in their way, philosophers 
—Homer, Anaximander of Miletus, and Anaximan- 
der’s fellow-citizen Hecataeus—just as Eratosthenes 
has already said; philosophers, too, were Democritus, 
Eudoxus, Dicaearchus, Ephorus, with several others of 
their times; and further, their successors—Eratos- 
thenes, Polybius, and Poseidonius—were philosophers. 
In the second place, wide learning, which alone makes 
it possible to undertake a work on geography, is pos- 
sessed solely by the man who has investigated things 
both human and divine—knowledge of which, they 
say, constitutes philosophy. And so, too, the utility 
of geography—and its utility is manifold, not only 
as regards the activities of statesmen and comman- 
ders but also as regards knowledge both of the 
heavens and of things on land and sea, animals, 
plants, fruits, and everything else to be seen in 
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v ¢/ >] A 3 € / 2d / \ 3 \ 
ANNOY, Goa Loety Tap ExdoToLs éoTtl, TOV AUTOV 
e f A \ V, A \ N 
UToypader avopa, TOV ppovTifovTa THs mepl Tov 
/ / \ Mf 
Biov TéxVNS Kai Evdatpovias. 
< b) / \ ’ a 
2. “AvaraBovtes 6€ kal’ Exactov émicKkoT@pev 
la 3 / 4 an an A 
TOV ELPNMEVOV ETL WAaNAOV. Kal TP@TOV OTL OPOAS 
Uy \ an e a @ 
VTELANPaMEV KAL HuwEts KAL OL TPO HUBV, MV éoTL 
¢/ Uf 5 a an 
kal ‘“lamapyos, apynyéeTny eivat THS yewypadixns 
, ¢/ A / a \ \ 
euTretptas Opnpov: 0s ov povoy év TH KaTa THV 
J 9 an ig e / \ VA 
TOLnOLY apeTH TrayTas vTEepBEBANTAL TOUS Tadat 
\ ¢ \ / \ an \ 
Kal TOUS VITEPOV, AANA ayedoy TL KAL TH KATA TOV 
, if \ / Ql ‘4 
Biov éurrerpia tov ToXtTLKOV, ad As ov ovoy 
\ N / / a 
Tept Tas mwpakes é€otrovodacev éxetvos, OWS OTL 
/ A 
TrELTTAS YVOiN KaL TapadwaeEL TOLs VaTEpPOV éco- 
/ b) \ \ \ \ \ / VA ’ 
JLEVOLS, GANGA KAL TA TEPL TOUS TOTTOUS TOUS TE KAO 
rg \ \ N V4 \ fe 
EXKATTA KAl TOUS KATA CUUTTATAY THY OLKOUMEVHD, 
fo) \ / \ 3 f A 
ynv te Kai OaratTav. ov yap av peype Tov 
b) / a Eo / b) / A us Vf 
EOVATWV AUTNHS TEPATWY APLKETO TH MYNLYN KUKXN@ 
J 
TEPLLaV. 
€ \ A \ a n / 
3. Kai mpatov pev TO @KEAaAY@ TrEpikKdvOTOD, 
7, , fal 
@aoTrep éoTiv, aTéhawev avTHny: émerta O€ TOV 
/ \ \ I \ “4 
YwOplov Ta wey Mvoyate, TA O€ UTHVITTETO TEKLN- 
/ / \ 9 / \ / 
plows trot, AtBinv pev cal AtOtorriavy Kai Xdovi- 
\ 3. / A DS / / 
ous Kat EpewBouvs, ods etxos Aéyeev Tpwydodvutas 
wv € A Lh \ \ \ a b) 
ApaBas, pntas Néyor, Tovs O€ TPOS TAs avaTo- 
an VA aA lal A 
Nats Kal OUcEecl alvuTTOMEVOS EK TOU T@ WKEAV@ 
if b) a \ re af / an \ 
KrubecOat. evTevbev yap avicyovTa Tole TOV 


1 For Strabo’s definition of Libya see 17. 3. 1. 
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various regions—the utility of geography, I say, pre- 
supposes in the geographer the same philosopher, 
the man who busies himself with the investigation of 
the art of life, that is, of happiness. 

2. But I must go back and consider each one of 
these points in greater detail; and, first, I say that 
both I and my predecessors, one of whom was Hip- 
parchus himself, are right in regarding Homer as the 
founder of the science of geography; for Homer has 
surpassed all men, both of ancient and modern times, 
not only in the excellence of his poetry, but also, I 
might say, in his acquaintance with all that pertains 
to public life. And this acquaintance made him 
busy himself not only about public activities, to the 
end that he might learn of as many of them as 
possible and give an account of them to posterity, 
but also about the geography both of the individual 
countries and of the inhabited world at large, both 
land and sea; for otherwise he would not have gone 
to the uttermost bounds of the inhabited world, 
encompassing the whole of it in his description. 

3. In the first place, Homer declares that the 
inhabited world is washed on all sides by Oceanus, 
and this is true; and then he mentions some of 
the countries by name, while he leaves us to infer 
the other countries from hints; for instance, he 
expressly mentions Libya,! Ethiopia, Sidonians, and 
Erembians-—and by Erembians he probably means 
Arabian Troglodytes ?—whereas he only indicates 
in general terms the people who live in the far 
east and the far west by saying that their countries 
are washed by Oceanus. For he makes the sun to 


2 “*Cave-dwellers.” They lived on the western shores of 


the Red Sea. 
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STRABO 
e \ U4 3 A e > e/ \ X 
ALOV Kab OUO{LEVOV ELS TOUTOV, WS 5 AUTWS KAL TA 
aoT pa’ 


af ied, / / ’ / 1 

NENLOS MEV ETELTA VEOV TpoTEeBaAXEV aApovpas, 
/ 4 aA 

e& axadappeitao Baduppcov ‘Oxeavoto. 


(Il. 7. 421) 
év & émeo’ ‘Oxeav@e Naputpov daos yjertLoto, 
ENKOV VUKTa péNaLvav.” (Il. 8. 485) 


Kal Tovs aatépas o€°? NeAOUpEvous EE @KEaVOU 
éyeuv. (Il. 5. 6) 

4. Tov 0 éotrepiwy avdpov Kat Thy evdatmoviar 
éudavite. Kal Tv EvVKpactay Tov TEpLéeyorToOS, 
TETUGMEVOS, WS EoLKE, TOV 1 BnpLKoV TAODTOD, eb 
ov Kal Hpakris éotpatevoe kal ot Doivixes toTe- 
pov, oimep apxnyv' Kal Katécyov THY TEloTHY 
peta 6€ tavdta “Pwpato. évtad0a yap ai Tov 

C3 Zehipov tvoai. évtadda sé xal To “Hrvotov 
TOLEL TEdLOY O TrOLNTHS, Els 0 TEUPOncEdOai Hyot 
tov MevéXaor v76 Tav Bear: 


arrd ao és "HdAtatov rediov Kal Teipata yains 
aOavator Téproucw, 604 EavOos “Padapavus, 
Th TEep pniotn Bot? TédeL* 

ov vibeTOs, OUT Ap KElu@v ToXUs, 

arr atet Leptvporo Auyv TvelovTos® anTas 
‘Oxeavos avinor. (Od. 4. 563) 


5. Kal at tov paxdpwv 6€ vincot mpo THs 
Mavupovotas eiot Ths eoxaTns mpos dvaw, Kal’ 

1 dpovpas, the reading of B, for dpovpas. 

2 Meineke deletes both quotations; C. Miiller, Cobet, 


approving; A. Miller defends the quotations. 
> 8é, Cobet inserts, after dorépas. 
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rise out of Oceanus and to set in Oceanus; and he 
refers in the same way to the constellations : “‘ Now 
the sun was just beating on the fields as he climbed 
heaven from the deep stream of gently-flowing 
Oceanus.” “And the sun’s bright light dropped 
into Oceanus, drawing black night across the earth.” 
And he declares that the stars also rise from Oceanus 
“after having bathed in Oceanus.”’ 

4. As for the people of the west, Homer makes 
plain that they were prosperous and that they lived 
in a temperate climate—doubtless having heard of 
the wealth of Iberia,! and how, in quest of that 
wealth, Heracles invaded the country, and after him 
the Phoenicians also, the people who in earliest 
times became masters of most of the country (it 
was at a later date that the Romans occupied it). 
For in the west the breezes of Zephyrus blow; and 
there it is that Homer places the Elysian Plain itself, 
to which he declares Menelaus will be sent by the 
gods: “ But the deathless gods will convey thee to 
the Elysian Plain and the ends of the earth, where 
is Rhadamanthys of the fair hair, where life is easiest. 
No snow is there, nor yet great storm; but always 
Oceanus sendeth forth the breezes of the clear- 
blowing * Zephyrus.”’ 

D. And, too, the Islands of the Blest? lie to the 
westward of most western Maurusia,* that is, west 


1 What is now Portugal and Spain. 

2 See page 107. 

3 Strabo has in mind the Canary Islands. 
4 That is, Morocco, approximately. 





* apxnv, A. Miller transposes, from its position after thy 
mAeloTnv, and makes it the adverb. 
> Avyd mvetovTos, Sterrett, for Avyumvelovtas. 


; STRABO 
0 mépos TVYTPEXEL Kal TO! THs TAnpias TO TAUTNS 
Tmepas” éx 6€ TOU OVOMATOS OnAon, OTL Kat TAUTAS 
évourtov evoaisovas Ola TO TWANHGLdLEW ToOLOUTOLS 
Xwptovs. 
6. ‘Ada pony OTL ye Kal ol AiGiorres etl TO 
OKEAV@® EcYaToL, Onrol OTL pEev EaXaToL, 


AiOiorras, Tot dtyOa Sedaiatar, éoxator avdpar, 
(Od. 1. 23) 


ovde Tov “dixOa Sedaiatar” dhavrAws Revyopévou, 
ws beyOnoetat VaTepov: OTL & el TO HKEave, 


ZLevs yap és (Oxeavoy pet apvpovas AtOrorjas 
vOuCos EBn peta daira. (It, 1. 423) 


OTL O€ KAL 1 ™ pos TALS apKerous eoxXatla TaApe- 
Keaviris éoTw, oUTws nviEaTo elT@V TeEpl THS 
APKTOU" 


olin & dupopos éote NoetTpav Oxeavoio. 
(71. 18. 489; Od. 5. 275) 


bua pev yap Ths dpkTou Kab TAS apaéns TOV 
GPK TLKOD bn Aot" ov yap av Tocov’TwV aor epov év 
TO avT@ Xo pio TE pupepopeveon T@ aél Pavepp 
oiny  &jLLo pov eime hoeTpOv axeavoio. Oar ovK 
ev am eupiay aUTOU KATAYWOSKOVEW, @s pla 
apKTOV avtl dvety eldoTos: ove yap el KOS my TO 
THD eTépav notpoberiaOar, ann’ ap’ ov ot Poi- 
VLKES EON MELWTAVTO kal EXpavTo Tos TOV TTAOD?, 
mapenOetv Kab €bS TOUS “EAAnVas THY ovaTagw 
TaUTHV, BoTEp Kal TOV Bepeviens TAOKAapOPV, Kal 
Tov KavwBov, éyOés Kal mp@nv KkaTwvopacpévov 
1 +é, Jones inserts. 
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GEOGRAPHY, 1. 1. 5-6 


of the region where the end of Maurusia runs close 
to that of Iberia. And their name shows that 
because those islands were near to blessed countries 
they too were thought to be blessed abodes. 

6. Furthermore, Homer assuredly makes it plain 
that the Ethiopians live at the ends of the earth, on 
the banks of Oceanus: that they live at the end of 
the earth, when he speaks of “the Ethiopians that 
are sundered in twain, the farthermost of men”’ (and 
indeed the words “are sundered in twain” are not 
carelessly used, as will be shown later on); and that 
they live on the banks of Oceanus, when he says 
“for Zeus went yesterday to Oceanus, unto the noble 
Ethiopians for a feast.”” And he has left us to infer 
that the farthest land in the north is also bounded 
by Oceanus when he says of the Bear that “She 
alone hath no part in the baths of Oceanus.” That 
is, by the terms “ Bear” and “ Wain” he means the 
“arctic circle’’1; for otherwise he would not have 
said of the Bear that “She alone hath no part in the 
baths of Oceanus,” since so many stars complete 
their diurnal revolutions in that same quarter of the 
heavens which was always visible to him. So it is 
not well for us to accuse him of ignorance on the 
ground that he knew of but one Bear instead of two; 
for it is likely that in the time of Homer the other 
Bear had not yet been marked out as a constellation, 
and that the star-group did not become known as 
such to the Greeks until the Phoenicians so desig- 
nated it and used it for purposes of navigation; the 
same is true of Berenice’s Hair and of Canopus, for 
we know that these two constellations have received 


1 For the meaning of the term ‘‘arctic circle” among the 
ancients, see 2. 2. 2 and footnote. 
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C4 


STRABO 


igpev,| Tworrovs © ETL voV avwvdipous dvTaAs, 
Kkabanrep Kat "Apatos now (Phaen. 146). ov6€ 


\ 
L 
Kpatns obv opbas ypader, 


> >, / b) a 
oios 6° dupmopos eat NoETPaV 


NS \ ih ’ 
hevywv Ta wn heveta. Bertiov & ‘HpakreTos 
\ e Pi . e / an A 
KAL OMNPLKWTEPOS, OMOLWS AVTL TOU APKTLKOU THY 
YU ’ / >a) 
apKTov ovomatwv: ‘novs Kali éomrépyns? Téppata 7 
f \ b] / A / > 
APKTOS, KAaL aVvTLoV THY apKTov ovpos atOpiou 
/ ¢ \ b / / A 
Aves.” 0 yap apKTLKOs é€oTL dUTEWS KAL AVATOANS 
e/ b e YA \ \ \ a BY a 
6pos, ovY 1) apKTOS. OLa jpev 69 THS ApKTOU, HV 
Noe ce? a \ \ °—O, , } / , 
Kal dpaktav Karei Kal Tov Opiwva doxevery dyot 
x \ n \ nan 
(Od. 5. 274), tov apxtixov dnrot bua 6& Tod 
b) a \ Lee > A ee e \ / 
@KEavov TOV oOpLCovTa, Els OV Kal E& OV TAS dUaELS 
\ \ b) \ “3 3 \ \ ’ an / 
Kal TAS AVATONAS TroLEL.® ElTT@V b€ AVTOD OTpéE- 
\ nA an la > / \ 
hecOat Kai amoipety TOV WKEaVOU oidEeV OTL KATA 
a \ / A” * Ee / € 
ONMLELOY TO APKTLK@TATOV TOU opLfovTosS yLvETaL O 
/ 2) / \ Pi \ \ 
GpKTLKOS. akoXov0as 6) TOVUT@ TO ToOLNTLKOV 
! \ \ Clea B) , , 
appmocavtTes Tov pev opiCovta opeiomev Séyer Oat 
a an > , a nan \ pb] \ 
TOV €Tl THS YAS OLKELWS TO WKEAVO, TOV O APKTLKOV 
ie ee PN / 3 \ aN 
THS YRS GTTOMEVOY @S av TpOS alcOnow KATA TO 
na a 7 
GAPKTLK@TATOV THS OlKHTEWS TNMELOV' WOTE Kal 
an \ UA n an if, ’ 3 an A 
TOUTO TO mEepos THS yHs KAVCOLT av TO WKEAVO 


1 tauev, A. Miller inserts ; A. Vogel approving in part. 

2 éomépns, Corais, for éomépas; Meineke following ; 
C. Miiller, Cobet, approving. 

3 moet, A. Miller, for moretra:; A. Vogel approving. 
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GEOGRAPHY, 1. 1. 6 


their names quite recently, and that there are many 
constellations still unnamed, just as Aratus says. 
Therefore Crates is not correct, either, when, in 
seeking to avoid what needs no avoidance, he alters 
the text of Homer so as to make it read, “ And the 
arctic circle! alone hath no part in the baths of 
Oceanus.” Better and more Homeric is Heracleitus, 
who likewise employs “the Bear” for “the arctic 
circle’: “The Bear forms limits of morning and 
evening, and over against the Bear fair breezes blow 
from fair skies”’?; for the arctic circle, and not the 
Bear, forms a boundary beyond which the stars neither 
rise nor set. Accordingly, by “the Bear,’ which he 
also calls “the Wain’’ and describes as keeping watch 
upon Orion, Homer means the “arctic circle,’ and 
by Oceanus he means the horizon into which he 
makes the stars to set and from which he makes them 
to rise. And when he says that the Bear makes its 
revolution in that region without having a part in 
Oceanus, he knows that the arctic circle touches the 
most northerly point of the horizon. If we construe 
the poet’s verse in this way, then we should interpret 
the terrestrial horizon as closely corresponding to 
Oceanus, and the arctic circle as touching the earth 
—if we may believe the evidence of our senses—at 
its most northerly inhabited point. And so, in the 
opinion of Homer, this part of the earth also is 


1 Crates emended Homer’s feminine form of the adjective 
for ‘‘alone” (o%) to the masculine form (ojos), so as to make 
it agree with ‘‘ arctic circle” and not with ‘‘ Bear.” 

* Heracleitus, with his usual obscurity, divides the heavens 
roughly into four quarters, viz.: the Bear (north), morning 
(east), evening (west), and the region opposite the Bear 
(south). Strabo’s interpretation of Heracleitus as regards 
the ‘‘ arctic circle” is altogether reasonable. 


IT 


STRABO 


KaT avToV. Kal Tovs avOpa@Trovs bé oidEe TOUS 
mpoaBoppous! pdadrtoTa, ods ovopactl pev ov 
dnrot (ovdE yap voV Tov KoLVOY adTots dvoma 
KEelTaL TAGL), TH OLaiTH O€ Hpatet, vopadas avToOUS 
UTrOYp apav Kat aryavous LTTNLONYOUS YANAKTO- 
dhayous aBtous® te” (Ll. 13. 5, 6). 

i Kai adhos o eupaiver TO KUEN TeptketaOat 
Th YR TOV @keavoy, OTAaV OUTW Hf 7) "Ha 


ed put yap orpouévn TodkuhopBov Teipata yains 

"Oxeavov te Oewy yéveowv. (Ll. 14. 200, cf. 301) 
Tois yap Tépace Trace avvnd0ar® réyEer TOV OKeE- 
avo" Ta Oe TEpaTa KUKN@ TEPLKELTAL (div 18, 607). 
év TE TH oT AOTOULG TS Ayirdéos daTt6os KUKN@ 
mepiTiOnar TOV @KEaVOV eT THS iTvos. EXET MU be 
THS AUTHS hiro paywoovyNs KAL TO [1 AyvoEtY TA 
Tepl Tas TWAHLpUpPlOaS TOD @KEaVOD Kal TAS ap- 
Totes, “aoppoov ‘Oxeavoto” (Il. 18. 399) re- 
yovta* kal 

Tpis pev yap T avinow én’ huatt, Tpis & 

avapoBoet. (Od. 12. 105) 

Kab Yap eb fut) Tpts, aNra Oils, TAXA THS LoTOplas 
TAPAT ALTAVTOS,” H THS ypagns OonpapTnpErns: 
ann y) Ye. Tpoaiped ts TOLAUTN. Ka To “ é& axa- 
Nappeitao” (Il. 7. 422) dé Exes Tiva Euhacwy Tis 
TAHMpVpioos, eXovons THV éTtBaclY Tpactav Kal 

1 tpoaBdppovs, Meineke, for mpooBopéovs; C. Miiller ap- 
proving. 2 “AB.ot is a proper name in Homer. 

> guvnpda, Madvig, for cvvhdn ; Cobet approving. 

4 réyovra, editors before Kramer (who reads Aéyovt:) ; 
Meineke restores ; C. Miiller approving. 


> rapataicavtos, Cobet, for rapameadvtos. 
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GEOGRAPHY, 1. 1. 6-7 


washed by Oceanus. Furthermore, Homer knows 
of the men who live farthest north; and while 
he does not mention them by name—and even to 
the present day there is no common term that will 
embrace them all—he characterises them by their 
mode of life, describing them as ‘nomads,’ and as 
“proud mare-milkers, curd-eaters, and a resourceless 
folk.’ 

7. In other ways, too, Homer indicates that 
Oceanus surrounds the earth, as when Hera says as 
follows: “For I am going to visit the limits of the 
bountiful earth, and Oceanus, father of the gods.” 
By these words he means that Oceanus touches all 
the extremities of the earth; and these extremities 
form a circle round the earth. Again, in the story of 
the making of the arms of Achilles, Homer places 
Oceanus in a circle round the outer edge of the 
shield of Achilles. It is another proof .-.of the same 
eagerness for knowledge that Homer was not ignor- 
ant about the ebb and flow of the tide of Oceanus; for 
he speaks of “ Oceanus that fioweth ever back upon 
himself,” and also says: “For thrice a day she! 
spouts it forth, and thrice a day she sucks it down.” 
For even if it be “twice” and not “thrice ’—it may 
be that Homer really strayed from the fact on this 
point, or else that there is a corruption in the text? 
—the principle of his assertion remains the same. 
And even the phrase “gently-flowing”’ contains a 
reference to the flood-tide, which comes with a gentle 


1 Homer here refers to Charybdis. Strabo himself seems 
to be doing Homer an injustice by confusing the behaviour 
of Charybdis with the tides of Oceanus. 

2 See 1. 2. 16, where Polybius is referred to as making a 
similar statement. 
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Co 


STRABO 


ov Terews powdyn. Llocesdmvios 5€ Kai éx TOD 
TKOTENOUS AEYELY TOTE HEV KANUTTTOMEVOUS, TOTE 
5€ yupvoumevous, Kai EX TOV TOTAamLOoV pavaL TOV 
@Keavoy eikales TO powces AUTOU TO TeEpi Tas 
Tn epupLoas eupaviles Oat (Z. 14. 245). TO peev 
ovv TPOTOV ev, TO Ya OevTEpov OUK exel Noyov: ovTE 
yap ToTapio pevpate EOLK EV uy TIS TAT MpLY plLOos 
éemiBacis, ToAv O€ paAXov 7 avaxyepna.s ov 
TOLAUTH. O TE TOV Kparntos Novos ovdac Ker TL 
mT LOavertepor. Badu ppouy fev yap Kab axpoppov 
(Od. i d3 320565) ever, opotws 6€ Kal TOT ALOY 
Tov GNOV w@KEAVOY" AéryeL O€ KAL WEPOS TOU @KEaVOD 
Tl TWoTapov Kal ToTamolo poov, ov Tov OAoU, 
GANA TOV pépous, OTAV OVTW 7° 


SEN 3 \ a / Co b) val 
avTap émel TOTAaMOLO AiTrev poov (.Keavoto 

A \ > la) / / 
ynos, amo © tkeTo KOpa Oardoons evpuTopoto. 


(Od. 12. 1) 


ov yap TOV ohov, GXXa TOV ev TO OKEAVO TOV 
TOTA{LOV poov pLépos OvTa TOU @xKEavOD, OV gnaw 0 
/ 
Kparns avaxuol TLVa Kal KONTOV Tl TOV VOTLOV 
TONOV amo TOU HEypepwvov TpomLKov OujKovTa. 
TOUTOV yap OUVALT AV TLS EKALTOV ETL eivat év TO 
@KEaV@’ TOV Oé Gov exALTOVTA ETL eivaL ev TO 
aN b) @l i @) IY e Las 
ON®, OVX OLOV TE. pnpos 0€ ye OVTW HHGL 
ve a , e/ ar EES, S / n 
ToTapoto AlTEV poov, ATO “KETO KULA 
Ganacons,” 
4 , x / / 
ATES ovK adn Tis éoTLV, AANA OKEAVOS. yiverau 
oun, éay ANOS eX: exBas €k TOD @xeavod, mrOev 


eis TOV @KEAVOV: GAAAG TAUTA péev paKpoOTepas 
/ 
éotl Stains. 
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BPOGRAPEY, 1. 1.7 


swell, and not with a violent current. Poseidonius 
conjectures both from Homer's reference to the head- 
lands as sometimes covered with the waves and some- 
times bare, and from his calling Oceanus a river, that 
by the current of Oceanus Homer is indicating the 
flow of the tides. The first conjecture of Poseidonius is 
correct, but the second is unreasonable. For the 
swell of the tide is not like a stream of a river, and 
still less so is the ebb. The explanation given by 
Crates is more plausible. Homer speaks of the whole 
of Oceanus as “‘deep-flowing” and “ back-flowing,”’ 
and, likewise, as being a river; he also speaks of a 
part of Oceanus as a river, or as a “river-stream ” ; 
and he is speaking of a part of Oceanus, and not 
of the whole, when he says: “ Now after the ship 
had left the river-stream of Oceanus, and was come 
to the wave of the wide sea.” Not the whole, I 
say, but the stream of the river, which stream is 
in Oceanus, being therefore a part of it; and this 
stream, Crates says, is a sort of estuary or gulf, which 
stretches from the winter tropic! in the direction of 
the south pole. Indeed, one might leave this estuary 
and still be in Oceanus; but it is not possible for 
a man to leave the whole and still be in the whole. 
At any rate Homer says: “The ship had left the 
_river-stream, and was come to the wave of the sea,’ 
where “the sea”’ is surely nothing other than Ocean- 
us; if you interpret it otherwise, the assertion be- 
comes: “ After Odysseus had gone out of Oceanus, he 
came into Oceanus.” But that is a matter to be 
discussed at greater length. 

1 Strabo placed the ‘‘ summer tropic” and ‘‘ winter tropic” 
respectively at 24° north and south of the equator. They 


correspond, therefore, pretty closely to our Tropic of Cancer 
and Tropic of Capricorn. 


T5 


STRABO 


/ ; \ a / na 
8. “Ore 6€ 7) otxovpévn vijoos éoTL, TPATOV ev 
b) A >] / an f 
ex THS alTOncews Kal THS Telpas ANTTéOV. Tar- 
A , e an 
TAXH yap, oToUTTOTOUY édiKTOV yéyovev avOpo- 
Dat N \ M4 la an A / 
TOL ETL TA ETXATA THS yHsS TpoedOeEtv, EUPLaKETAL 
Q aN A on. fa ’ / \ 1 be 
ANATTA, HV ON KANOUMEV WKEAVOV. KAL OTTOU O€ 
A b] / ne an ¢ / / 

TH aicOnoen NaBety ovy UTHpEEV, 0 NOYoS OetKVUGL. 
\ \ N ¢e \ / x Mi \ 9 / 
TO MEV yap EwOwWov TrEUpOY, TO KaTA TOUS ‘IVdovs, 
\ \ e Uh \ IN \ / \ \ 
Kal TO €oTreplov, TO KaTa TOUS "IBnpas Kai Tovs 

/ a n \ an 
Mavpovotous, trepiTTAetTat Tay él TONU TOU TE 
is Uy fa) , / 
votiou pépovs Kat Tov Bopeiou: TO dé NELTTOpEVOV 
f A a a \ a / 
amAovY Huty weYpl VOY TO pn) TUpptEar pwndévas 
b) / an 5) / b) / / 
ANANAOLS TOV aVTLTTEPLTTAEOVT@VY OV TOAV, EL TLS 
/ ) ra / , A 
cvuvTiOnow ex TOV TAapAaAAHA@Y OLATTNMATOV TOV 
> a Cra b) Di. oN \ / > \ 
edixTa@v nutty. ovK elKos € OLlOadAaTTOV ElvaL TO 
lf \ ’ / b) va / 
méXayos TO AtAavtiKov, taOmois dvecpyouevov 
e/ n a / \ / 9 \ 
OUT@ OTEVOLS TOLS KWAVOVGL TOY TrEpLTTNOUY, AAA 
A / / cf \ A 
GANXOV CUPpOUY Kal TUVEVES. Ol TE YAP TrEPLTTAELD 
5 UL > ig \ 
emuvepnoavTes,| eiTa avacTpéeavTes, OVX VTO 
> LA \ / \ 
NTELPOV TLVOS AVTLTLTTOVGNS KAL KWAVOVENS TOV 
b) / n 5) a Wf b) ¥ e 
ETEKELVA TWANOVY avakpova Ojnvat paciv, aNNa VTE 
b) J ae A / 
atropias Kal épnuias, ovdéy ArTov THs POanaTTys 
éyovons TOY Topoy. Tols Te TaMEcL TOD MKEAVvOU 
a \ / 
Tols Tept Tas auT@Tes Kal Tas TANMMUPLOAS 
e a A a a ¢ \ 4 
OmoNOYEl TOUTO MAAXOV' TaVTH yoUV O AUTOS TpO- 
an a la) > / 
TOS TOV” weTAaBor\Ov UTapYEL KaL TOV avénoewV 


1 émixeipnoavtes, the reading of the MSS., is retained ; 
C. Miiller approving. Diibner and Meineke read éeyxeupn- 
OQaVTES. 

2 re, A. Miller deletes, before weraBorar. 
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GEOGRAPHY, 1. 1. 8 


8. We may learn both from the evidence of our 
senses and from experience that the inhabited world 
is an island ; for wherever it has been possible for man 
to reach the limits of the earth, sea has been found, 
and this sea we call “ Oceanus.” And wherever we 
have not been able to learn by the evidence of our 
senses, there reason points the way. For example, 
as to the eastern (Indian) side of the inhabited 
earth, and the western (Iberian and Maurusian) 
side, one may sail wholly around them and continue 
the voyage for a considerable distance along the 
northern and southern regions; and as for the rest 
of the distance around the inhabited earth which 
has not been visited by us up to the present time 
(because of the fact that the navigators who sailed 
in opposite directions towards each other never 
met), it is not of very great extent, if we reckon from 
the parallel distances that have been traversed by 
us. It is unlikely that the Atlantic Ocean is divided 
into two seas, thus being separated by isthmuses so 
narrow and that prevent the circumnavigation ; it is 
more likely that it is one confluent and continuous sea. 
For those who undertook circumnavigation, and turn- 
ed back without having achieved their purpose, say 
that they were made to turn back, not because of any 
continent that stood in their way and hindered their 
further advance, inasmuch as the sea still continued 
open as before, but because of their destitution and 
loneliness. This theory accords better, too, with the 
behaviour of the ocean, that is, in respect of the ebb 
and flow of the tides; everywhere, at all events, the 
same principle, or else one that does not vary much, 
accounts for the changes both of high tide and low 
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C 6 


STRABO 


KAL MELOOEWD, 1) OU TONY TAPAAAATTOY, ws av édh ! 
EVOS TENAYOUS THS KIVNTEWS ATTOOLOOMEVNS KAL ATO 
pas aitias. 

9, “Imma pxos S ov midaves éotev dUTUNey OV TH 
d0&€n TAUTH, os oul opovoTrabodyTos TOU @KEAVOU 
TAVTEADS, OUT, EL CODEN TOUTO, aKoNOUVOODYTOS 
avT@ Tod oUppouy eiva 7 ay TO KUKA® mearyos 
TO AthavtiKdn, 7 pos TO pn spovorrab et _Maptupt 
Xpepevos Lerevew TO BaPvrovig. nels O€ TOV 
HEV TAELO Ndyou TEpt TOU @KEAVOU Kal TOV 
TArAnppUpLowY ets Lloced@viov avaBardopeOa Kat 
"AOnvodwpov, ixavas drevKpwyncavtas” Tov Tepl 
TOUT@V NOYoV" Tpos O€ TA Viv ETL TOTOUTOV EyO- 
(LEV, OTL T pos TE Tay omovoT dB eva OUT@ BéXrvov 
vopigat’ Ta TE OVPAaVLA oUvexXoUT av Kpelt Tov Tats 
évTev0ev avaGupLacec ty, el TWAELoY Ein TO UYpoV 
TEPLKENUMEVOV. 

10. “Qomep OUv Ta. eoyara Kal Ta KUK MD THs 
olxoupenns olde Kal dpates capes 0 TOUTS, 
ovT@ Kal Ta THS Oaratrns THS evTOS. meptexel 
yap TavTny aro YTNrAOV ap~Eapévots AvBvH Te Kal 
Aiyurtos kat Powirn, é&js 6€ 7 TWepaia® THs 
Kvuzrpouv, eit a DoAvjLol Kat Avxtot Kat Kapes, 
peTa O€ TOUTOUS y peTa€v Mvuxarys Kal THS 
Tpwasos yov't Kat at mpoKkeiwevat vigol, @v 


1 é¢’, Corais, for exi; C. Miiller approving. 

2 deuxpivnoavtas, R. Hercher and Piccolos independently, 
for diaxparnoayras; C. Miller and A. Vogel approving in 
part. Corais reads Siaxporhoayvtas, C. Miiller approving ; 
Kramer d:axparivayvtas; Meineke 8:axpiBacavtas (HK. Stemp- 
linger, L. Kayser, approving) or Siacaphoavtas; Madvig 
SiaiTnoavTas. 

> wepata, Madvig, for wepié. + av, Meineke, for jar. 
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GEOGRAPHY ji. 1. 8-10 


tide,! as would be the case if their movements were 
produced by one sea and were the result of one 
cause. 

9. Hipparchus is not convincing when he con- 
tradicts this view on the ground, first, that the ocean 
does not behave uniformly throughout, and, secondly, 
that, even if this be granted, it does not follow that 
the Atlantic Ocean runs round the earth in one un- 
broken circle. In support of his opinion that the 
ocean does not behave uniformly he appeals to the 
authority of Seleucus of Babylon. But for a further 
discussion of the ocean and its tides I refer the reader 
to Poseidonius and Athenodorus, who have examined 
the argument on this subject with thoroughness. For 
my present purpose I merely add that it is better to 
accept this view of the uniform behaviour of the 
ocean; and that the farther the mass of water may 
extend around the earth, the better the heavenly 
bodies will be held together by the vapours that arise 
therefrom.? 

10. Homer, then, knows and clearly describes the 
remote ends of the inhabited earth and what surrounds 
it; and he is just as familiar with the regions of the 
Mediterranean Sea. For if you begin at the Pillars 
of Heracles,’ you will find that the Mediterranean 
Sea is bounded by Libya, Egypt, and Phoenicia, and 
further on by the part of the continent lying over 
against Cyprus ; then by the territory of the Solymi, 
by Lycia, and by Caria, and next by the seaboard 
between Mycale and the Troad, together with the 
islands adjacent thereto; and all these lands are 


Eeecwieea. afin 1. 3..12: 2 A doctrine of the Stoies. 
3 See 3. 5. 5 for the different conceptions of what the 
Pillars were. 
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STRABO 
atravtTa@v * pe LYNTAL Kal epetins TOW Tept THY 
ITporrov rida Kal TOU Kvgetvov * HEX pL Korxidos 
kat tHS “ldcovos otpateias. Kal nv Kat Tov 
Kippeptxov Boomopor ode, Tous Kippeptous eto@s: 
ov Onmov TO pev Gvoua Tov Kippepiov etdoas, 
avTous be arvoor, of Kat avTov a ju pov ™po 
AUTO JEX pl Twvias émédpapov Thy yy THY €K 

oo-mopou Tao av. AIVLTTET AL yoov Kal TO KAA 
THS YOpas avTav CopMdes Ov, Kal ws Hyoiv, 


népt Kat vehérAn KEKAAUPLEVOL’ OVOE TOT AUTOUS 
"Heros dadbav éridépKetat,? 
GXN érri vvE OXON TéTATAL. (Od. 11. 15, 19) 


yveopiter dé xal tov "lotpor, [EMV {LEVOS ye" Mov- 
TOV, eOvous Opgxiov T ApOLKODVTOS TOV ‘lotpov. 
Kab pny Kal Thy é&ns Tapadtayv oide, Opgxiav 
OvC aD, HEX pL LI nvecov, ILatovds TE ovopatov Kab 
"A@o@ kat “A&évov Kat Tas _Tpoxerpevas TOUTO@V 
VHT OUS. EFAs 6€ éoTLy 1) TOV EX jer Tmapania 
péexpt Oeompatar, hs atdons péuyyntat. Kab HV 
Kal Ta THS “Itadias axpa oide, Tenéony Kadov 
Kab uKehous,” Kab Ta THs /TBnpias aKpa Kab THY 
evoatpoviay AVT@OV, HV APTLOs epaper. él O€ TWA 
ev Tots peTagu dvaheippara paiwerat, ouyyvoin 
Tes cv xa yap 0 yeoypapov OvT@S TONG Tap- 
int TOY EV pEpel. ovyyvoin 6 av, Kat él pv0a0n 


TIA TPOOTTETAEKTAL TOLS NAEYOMEVOLS LOTOPLK@S 
1 amravtwy, Casaubon, for amacavy; Kramer, Groskurd, 
Forbiger, Tardieu, Meineke, following. 
2 ra, Meineke deletes, before uéxyp:; C. Miiller approving. 
3 émiSépxeta:, C. Miiller restores, for the usual reading 
kaTradépxetat, from the MSS. of the Odyssey. 
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mentioned by Homer, as well as those farther on, 
about the Propontis and the Euxine Sea as far as 
Colchis and the limits of Jason’s expedition; more 
than that, he knows the Cimmerian Bosporus, because 
he knows the Cimmerians—for surely, if he knows 
the name of the Cimmerians, he is not ignorant of 
the people themselves—the Cimmerians who, in 
Homer’s own time or shortly before his time, over- 
ran the whole country from the Bosporus to [onia. 
At least he intimates that the very climate of their 
country is gloomy, and the Cimmerians, as he says, are 
“shrouded in mist and in cloud, and never does the 
shining sun look upon them, but deadly night is spread 
oer them.” Homer also knows of the River Ister,! 
since he mentions Mysians, a Thracian tribe that 
lives on the Ister. More than that, he knows the 
sea-board next to the Ister, on the Thracian side, as 
far as the Peneus? River ; for he speaks of Paeonians, 
of Athos and Axius,’? and of their neighbouring | 
islands. And next comes the sea-board of Greece, as 
far as Thesprotia, which he mentions in its entirety. 
And yet more, he knows the promontories of Italy 
also, for he speaks of Temesa and of Sicily ; he also 
knows about the headland capes of Iberia, and of the 
wealth of Iberia, as I have stated above. If between 
these countries there are some countries which he 
leaves out, one might pardon him; for the professed 
geographer himself omits many details. And we 
might pardon the poet even if he has inserted things 


1 Danube. 2 Salambria. 3 The River Vardar. 


* tov, before Muca@y, Kramer deletes; Meineke following. 


> Reference is made to Od. 1. 184, but that Temesa is in 
Cyprus. 
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Ka SidacKxadinas, Kal ov Oet pepper bar. ovee 
yap anes é€oTw, 0 bhnow ‘Epatoobevns, OTL 
TOUTS mas oToxaterat puxayoyias, ov 6u6a- 
oKaNLas: TavayTia yap OL Ppoviporaror TOV rept 
TOUNTLENS TL Oey Eapeveov Tparny Twa AEyourt 
prrocopiay THY TOUNTLK ND. anra pos ’Epato- 
clévn pév advOts épotdpev Ota TrELOVmY, ev ols Kal 
Tepl TOU mownTod Tay EOT AL hoyos. 

Il. Novi bé ore pev “Opnpos Tis yeoypagias 
npEev, APKELT@ TA Nex Oevra. davepol o€ Kal ot 
éemaxoNovOncavTes avT@® avdpes a&torXoyos Kal 
OLKELOL proc opias: @Y TOUS TpweTous we? “Ounpor 
vO pnoty ‘Eparoobevns, ‘Avagipavdpov Te, MaXrov 
yeyovora yveplwov Kal TodiTny, Kal “Kxartatov 
tov Murnovov: tov jue ovv éxdovvat mpOTov 
yewrypapiKov TiVAKa, TOV O€ ‘Exatatov Karta- 
NeTetv ypappma, TLOTOUMEVOV eKELVOU ElVaL ex THS 
pale AUTOU YPapns. 

"AXAG pony OTL ye Set TpOs TAUTA ToOXUV- 
dps etpnkact auxvol' ev de Kai “lmmapyos 
év tots mpos Epatocbévn dudacKel, OTL TavTi, Kal 
(OL@Tyn Kal TO Hiropalodvt., Ths yewypadixys 
\oTOpias TpoonKovons advvatoy petarafPerv | 
dvev THS TOV ovpavioy Kal THS TOV eKNELTTTLKODV — 
THPNT EDV eT LKpLTEDS” olov ‘Ane Eavd pevay THY 
™ pos Aiyirrre, TOTEpov APKTLK@TEDAL BaBvravos 
i) VOTLWTEpA, AaBeww ovy otov te, ovd ed om Og ov 
dvacTnma, Xeopis THS OLA TOV KALLATOV émrLoKE- 

1 weradraBetv, Capps, for AaBeiv. 





1 Strabo discusses the point more fully in 1. 2. 3. 


2 Hipparchus took as a basis of calculation for latitudes 
and longitudes a principal parallel of latitude through the 
Pillars of Heracles and the Gulf of Issus, and a principal 
meridian through Alexandria. He then drew parallels of 
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of a mythical nature in his historical and didactic 
narrative. That deserves no censure; for Eratos- 
thenes is wrong in his contention that the aim of 
every poet is to entertain, not to instruct; indeed 
the wisest of the writers on poetry say, on the con- 
trary, that poetry is a kind of elementary philosophy.! 
But later on I shall refute Eratosthenes at greater 
length, when I come to speak of Homer again. 

11. For the moment what I have already said is 
sufficient, | hope, to show that Homer was the first 
geographer. And, as every one knows, the successors 
of Homer in geography were also notable men and 
familiar with philosophy. Eratosthenes declares that 
the first two successors of Homer were Anaximander, 
a pupil and fellow-citizen of Thales, and Hecataeus 
of Miletus; that Anaximander was the first to pub- 
lish a geographical map, and that Hecataeus left 
behind him a work on geography, a work believed to 
be his by reason of its similarity to his other writings. 

12. Assuredly, however, there is need of encyclo- 
paedic learning for the study of geography, as many 
men have already stated; and Hipparchus, too, in his 
treatise Against Eratosthenes, correctly shows that it is 
impossible for any man, whether layman or scholar, 
to attain to the requisite knowledge of geography 
without the determination of the heavenly bodies and 
of the eclipses which have been observed; for 
instance, it is impossible to determine whether 
Alexandria in Egypt is north or south of Babylon, or 
how much north or south of Babylon it is, without in- 
vestigation through the means of the “climata.”’? In 


latitude through various well-known places, and thus formed 
belts of latitude which he called ‘‘climata.” By means of 
the solstitial day he determined the width of each ‘‘clima,” 
differences of latitude, and soon. But Strabo uses the term 
primarily in reference to the parallels of latitude themselves. 


as 


STRABO 


wens: omoiws Tas Tpdos &w TpocKeywpnkvias! 7 
Tpos SvaWw padXrov Kal TTOV OVK av Yvon TIS 
axpiBas, wAnV ei? Sta TOV exrXEvTrTiKaV ALOU 
Kal oednvns auyKkpicewv. ovTos O€ 6 TadTa 
dyna. 

13. “Amavtes 66° Goot TOTMY idLtoTHTAS NEEL 
ETLYELPOVTLY OLKELWS TPOTATTOVTAL Kal T@V OV- 
paviov Kab yewpetpias, oxynpaTta Kal peyébn Kal 
amTooTnmaTa Kal KA\iwaTta OnrovvTes Kal Oadrrn 


\ / Ay Yt a \ a A / 
Kal Wuyn Kat aTAMS THY TOV TrEpLeXOVTOS dvoLV. 


5 [f nw b) 
émrel Kal olkov KaTacKevalwYy OLKOOOMOS TAUTA av 
a / / / 
TPOOP@TO Kal TOALY KTLCWV APXLTEKT@V, WH TL YE 
aA \ / iz 
OANY é€TLTKOT@Y THY OLKOVMLEVYY aVHP* TOAD yap 
/ / a \ \ a a 
TOVT@ TPOTHKEL MANAOV. EV MEV YAP TOLS pLKpPOLS 
/ \ \ / BS \ / / 
YMpPLOLS TO TPOS APKTOUS 1) TpOs VOTOV KEeKrLcOaL 
\ / \ a 
Taparrayny ov ToAAnY Exel, Ev O€ TO Tart 
7 aA b) A N \ Uj 
KUKA® THS OLKOVMLEVNS, TO* TPOS ApPKTOV meV MEX pL 
la \ a P. X\ an a 
Tov voTaTwV éoTi THS YevOias 7 THs Kerrixjs, 
va] J 
péype 5€ TOV VoTaTov AlOLoT@Y Ta TPOS VOTO: 
an de / yy } 4 ¢ / be 
TOUTO O€ TALTOAAHY EVEL CLlamhopayv. opmolws € 
\ \ ahs a eae N >» e 
Kal To Tap Ivoots oixeiy Tap “IBnpow: ov 
\ \ 
TOUS pev éMoUS pddALTTA, TOUS O€ EoTTEPLOUS, 
/ WA Ad / ’ / yA 
TPOTOV O€ TLVA KAL aVTITOOAS AAANXOLS to pEV. 
A A an a“ le 
14. [lav 6€ To TrotodTov ék THS Tov HALOV Kat 
a / \ bd N 
TOV AGXNOV ATTPwV KLVHTEWS THY AapynV Exo Kal 


mpookexwpnkuias, Corais, for mporaparexwpnkuias. 
5 . / e . 

ei, Corais, for 7, after mAnv; Meineke following. 

5¢, Casaubon inserts, after amayres. 

To mpos &pxrov wev, Corais, for mpbs &pxrov mev 76d. 
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like manner, we cannot accurately fix points that lie 
at varying distances from us, whether to the east or 
the west, except by a comparison of the eclipses of 
the sun and the moon.! That, then, is what Hippar- 
chus says on the subject. 

13. All those who undertake to describe the 
distinguishing features of countries devote special 
attention to astronomy and geometry, in explaining 
matters of shape, of size, of distances between points, 
and of “ climata,” as well as matters of heat and cold, 
and, in general, the peculiarities of the atmosphere. 
Indeed, an architect in constructing a house, or an 
engineer in founding a city, would make provision for 
all these conditions ; and all the more would they be 
considered by the man whose purview embraced the 
whole inhabited world; for they concern him more 
than anyone else. Within the area of small countries 
it involves no very great discrepancy if a given place 
be situated more towards the north, or more towards 
the south; but when the area is that of the whole 
round of the inhabited world, the north extends to 
the remote confines of Scythia and Celtica,? and the 
south to the remote confines of Ethiopia, and the 
difference between these two extremes is very great. 
The same thing holds true also as regards a man’s 
living in India or Iberia ; the one country is in the far 
east, and the other is in the far west; indeed, they 
are, in a sense, the antipodes of each other, as we 
know. 

14. Everything of this kind, since it is caused by 
the movement of the sun and the other stars as well 


1 That is, by a comparison of the observations of the same 
eclipse, made from the different points of observation. 
2 France, approximately. 
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4 aA a \ N f a b / > / 
ETL THS ETL TO econ hopas, avaPrETrew avayKater 
\ \ \ \ \ 
Tpos TOV ovpavovy Kal pos Ta hatvoweva Tap 
e / e la) a 3 le b] x Zz > 
EKATTOLS NU@V TOV Ovpaviav: év 5é TovTOLS éEad- 
c la / a} 
NaEes op@vTat TappeyéOes TOV OlKHTEMY. TIS 
Xx > \ / ? / la) \ 
dv ovv dtadhopas toTwv exTiOéwevos Karas Kal 
e A / \ / J \ 
ixava@s OLoacKol, (1) PpovTicas TOUT@Y pNdEVvOS 
\ / \ \ b \ N 
uno’ él pikpov; Kal yap el un duvaToy KaTa THY 
/ \ / / A 
uToGeowv THY ToLavTNY anavTa axpLiBodv OLA TO 
5) tf / a 
clvVal TONLTLKMTEPAV, TO Ye emt ToTOvTOV, ed’ 
6oov Kal T® TONTIK@ TapakoNrovbeiy Suvatov, 
b) 3 / 
TPOTHKOL AV ELKOTOS. 
¢ if 
15. ‘O & otT@ petewpicas 46n Thy Stavotav 
SAN an e/ b) / an / \ 
ovdée THS OANS aTréyeTaL YS. aivetar yap ye- 
A b \ 3 id J an 3 
Nolov, Eb THY OlKOUMEVHVY YALKXOMEVOS Gadhas éEet- 
nan a \ b) / de aA A \ 
Tely TOV pev oUpaviwy éTodunoev advacbar Kal 
\ \ , 
ypyoac0at mpos THY dwoacKkadav, tTHy 8 6Anv 
n « / > / 4a? e / 
ynv, HS mépos 1 olKovpevn, nO omoon, pn? 
Uy 2 ey, / A / 
oToia Tis, nO Orrov KELMevN TOU ovETTAVTOS KO- 
de iL. 3 f : S cee} Q’ A / 
omov, pnoev’ EppovtTice’ nd, eb KAU ev pmeEpos 
3 n / \ al e a Xx \ / \92 
oikelTaL ovoy TO Kal’ nuas, } KATA THELw, Kal 
J N / a 
Toca: ws 6 av’tws Kal TO AolKnTOV aUTHS TOTOV 
A \ / / > 
Kal Tolov TL Kal Ota Ti. EoLKEV OvV pETEWPO- 
an / \ A A 
AOYLKH Tie TpaypaTela Kal yewpeTpLKH cuVHdPat 
N a / 6) \ b] A a 
TO THS yewypadias Eidos, TA Emriyela Tots ovpa- 


1 undév, Corais, for undév; Meineke following; C. Miiller 
approving. 
* 4, Corais deletes before «al méaa, Meineke following. 
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as by their tendency towards the centre,! compels 
us to look to the vault of heaven, and to observe the 
phenomena of the heavenly bodies peculiar to our 
individual positions ; and in these phenomena we see 
very great variations in the positions of inhabited 
places. So, if one is about to treat of the differences 
between countries, how can he discuss his subject 
correctly and adequately if he has paid no attention, 
even superficially, to any of these matters? For even 
if it be impossible in a treatise of this nature, because 
of its having a greater bearing on affairs of state, to 
make everything scientifically accurate, it will natur- 
ally be appropriate to do so, at least in so far as the 
man in public life is able to follow the thought. 

15. Moreover, the man who has once thus lifted 
his thoughts to the heavens will surely not hold aloof 
from the earth as a whole; for it is obviously absurd, 
if a man who desired to give a clear exposition of 
the inhabited world had ventured to lay hold of 
the celestial bodies and to use them for the purposes 
of instruction, and yet had paid no attention to the 
earth as a whole, of which the inhabited world is but 
a part—neither as to its size, nor its character, nor its 
position in the universe, nor even whether the world 
is inhabited only in the one part in which we live, or 
in a number of parts, and if so, how many such parts 
there are; and likewise how large the uninhabited 
part is, what its nature is, and why it is uninhabited. 
It seems, then, that the special branch of geography 
represents a union of meteorology? and geometry, 
since it unites terrestrial and celestial phenomena as 


1 See § 20 (following), and footnote. 
-® The Greek word here includes our science of astronomy 
as well as our science of meteorology. 
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, of 5) ce e 3 4 oY 4 b) \ 
VLOLS DUVATTTOV ELS EV, WS EYYUTATW OVTA, avNa 
\ n A 
fin) OLEGT@TA TOTOUTOD, 


dcov ovpavos éat ato yains. (Il. 8. 16) 


16. Pepe 57) TH TOTAUTD Tohvpaderg mpooOa- 
pev THY emiryelov loTropiay, olov Caomv Kal putav 
Kal TOV addon, 60a XPT LMA 7) dvoxpnora Peper 
yn TE Kal Oaracca: oipat yap evapyes av yevé- 
o0at wardXov 0 Aéyw. TavTAa yap Ta ToLaDTA Tapa- 
aKeval TLVvEes els Ppovnow peyarat'! to pabeiv 
dé THS X@pas THY hvaow Kal Edwov Kal dhuTov 
idéas mpocbeivar Set Kai ta tHS OaraTTyS: 
appi Sco (ep TpOTOV TLVa éopev Kal OV fadXOV 
VEpTator y Oanrattiol.” OTe O€ Kal TO dpeos 
peya mavrl TO TaparaPovTe THY TOLAUTNY (oTO- 
piav, ée Te THS Tadalds pvynpns OnrOY Kal éK 
TOD OyOU. OL yoUY ToLnTAal dpovpwTatous TOV 
NpOwv aTopalvoval TOUS aTooOnuncaYTas To Aa- 
Xoo Kal Travnbevtas: éy peyaro yap TiOevtat 
TO “ Tohh@v avOpwrwrv oetv dared Kal voov 
yveavat (Od. 1. 3), ae oe mvUvEeTat, SLOTe 
Tots Aatridais @pirnoev, Mov pweTaTELTTOS 


TnrAOOev €& arrins yalns: KahécayToO yap avTol. 
(Il. 1. 270) 


\ td I 4 
Kat o MevéXaos woavTas, 


Kumrpov Povwvixny Te Kal Aiyumtious eran eis 
AiStorras 0 ixopnv Kat YLdovious cat’ EpeuBovs 
Kat AcBinv, a (Od. 4. 83) 


1 Piccolos reads and punctuates peyddAar TH pwabeiv 5E Tis 
/ \ , / ~ Ie / n na XV 
xépas THY piow kal (@wy Kal duTa@y idéas mpocbeivar Set Kal Ta 
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being very closely related, and in no sense separated 
from each other “as heaven is high above the 
earth.” 

16. Well, then, to this encyclopaedic knowledge let 
us add terrestrial history—that is, the history of 
animals and plants and everything useful or harmful 
that is produced by land or sea (this definition will, I 
think, make clear what I mean by “terrestrial his- 
tory’). In fact all such studies are important as 
preliminary helps toward complete understanding. 
And to this knowledge of the nature of the land, and 
of the species of animals and plants, we must add a 
knowledge of all that pertains to the sea; for in a 
sense we are amphibious, and belong no more to the 
land than to the sea. That the benefit is great to 
anyone who has become possessed of information of 
this character, is evident both from ancient traditions 
and from reason. At any rate, the poets declare that 
the wisest heroes were those who visited many places 
and roamed over the world ; for the poets regard it as 
a great achievement to have “seen the cities and 
known the minds of many men.” Nestor boasts of 
having lived among the Lapithae, to whom he had 
gone as an invited guest, “from a distant land afar— 
for of themselves they summoned me.” Menelaus, 
too, makes a similar boast, when he says: “‘ I roamed 
over Cyprus and Phoenicia and Egypt, and came to 
Ethiopians and Sidonians and Erembians and Libya’”’ 


THs Oadarrys, for meyadat TH padety THS xwpas Thy dvow kal 
Cawv Kal put@yv idéas. mpocGbeiva: S¢ Kal Ta THs OadaTTOSs ; 
C. Miiller, Sterrett, approving. 

2 A. Miller transposes the words ravra yap Ta...7) Oararriot 
to this place from a position before ral rdv ‘Hpakdéa (line 9, 
p. 30); A. Vogel, Sterrett, approving. 
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6 Wa \ \ S/. a mid 1 
TT Poe ELS KAL TO Lb bW LL TS X@pas, 


iva T apves adap Kepaol Tedeovee 
Tpls yap TiKTEL pHa TEXEa HOpor Eis évLaVToOD. 


éml 6€ Tov Aiyurtiov OnBav: 


(TH wAEtaTa Phépe Ceidwpos apoupa: (Od. 4. 229) 
Kat) 
ai @ éxatouTuArol eiot, dunkoctot & av éxdorHy 
avépes €Eouyvedot ovv immotow Kal dyecduy. 
(il. 9. 383) 


\ \ € / ul tN 24 \ A an b i 
kat TOV Hpakrea etxos ato THs TONKS EmTrELpias 
TE KAL LaToplas NEYOHvaL 


peyarov émiictopa épywv. (Od. 21. 26) 


ée re”? bn THS Tadalas pvynuns Kal é€K TOU Oyou 
i Ta NeYyOevTa ev apyats Up MOV. 
SvaepovTas 5 em dryer Oat Soxel pot T 0S Ta 
yov exelvos O hoyos, OL0Te THS yeoypapias TO 
7 AOD éoTl ™ pos TAS x peas TAS TONTLKAS. Xepa 
yap TOV m™pafewy éoTe yh Kat * Odratta, Hv 
orovpe TOV peev HUK POV pK pa, TOV O€ pEeyadwv 
peyarn’ peyiorn 6 vm TUT AC a, iT Ep (ois 
Kahobpev oixoupmerny, WOTE TOV peyio TOV T pa- 
Ecwv atTn av ein Ywpa. péyloTo. O€ TOV GTpPATN- 
AaTa@v, dao. SvvavTat yHs Kal CaraTTns apyety, 
€Ovn Kat Todels cuvayovTes els piav é&€ovciay 
Kab dLoiknow TodLTLKHY. OnAOV OdV, OTL  Yew- 
ypabixn aca él Tas mpakers avayeTat Tas 
1 A Miller transposes the words apov@els nal 7d idiwpa Tijs 
xwpas to this place from a position after teA€@ovor ; Sterrett 


approving. 
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—and at this point he added the distinctive peculiarity 
of the country—“ where lambs are horned from the 
birth ; for there the ewes yean thrice within the full 
circle of a year.’ And in speaking of Thebes in Egypt, 
he says that Egypt is the country “where earth the 
grain-giver yields herbs in plenty ” ; and again he 
Says: é Thebes of the hundred gates, whence sally 
forth two hundred warriors through each, with horses 
and chariots.”’ And doubtless it was becatise of Her- 
acles wide experience and information that Homer 
speaks of him as the man who “had knowledge of 
great adventures.’ And my contention, made at the 
outset, is supported by reason as well as by ancient 
tradition. And that other argument, it seems to me, 
is adduced with especial force in reference to present- 
day conditions, namely, that the greater part of geo- 
graphy subserves the needs of states ; for the scene of 
the activities of states is land and sea, the dwelling- 
place of man. The scene is small when the activities 
are of small importance, and large when they are of 
large importance; and the largest is the scene that em- 
braces all the rest (which we call by the special name 
of “ the inhabited world”’), and this, therefore, would 
be the scene of activities of the largest importance. 
Moreover, the greatest generals are without exception 
men who are able to hold sway over land and sea, and 
to unite nations and cities under one government and 
political administration. It is therefore plain that 
geography as a whole has a direct bearing upon the 
activities of commanders ; for it describes continents 


= ek te, Meineke, for éx G€é. 
37, Corais deletes, before @aAaTtra; Meineke following ; 
C. Miiller approving. 
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nyemoviKds, OraTileica Hnmetpous Kal TeEAaYN TA 
pen ev TOS, TA O€ EXTOS THS oupT dons ol KOUMEDTS. 
™ pos TOUTOUS oe y} dudbeous, ols Suad éper Tabra 
eXeLD oUTWS 7) ETEPOS, xa yoprpa etvau H pn 
yVoplua. Bedrvov yap av Svaxerptbovev exaoTa, 
el0ores THY Xepav oT OcN TLS Kal TOS KeLpern 
TUYXaveEL Kal Tivas Saopas iaXovea, Tas T ép 
TO TEPLEXOVTL Kal TAS éV avr. ahhov dé Kar 
dda HEpn Ouvad TevovT@Y Kal aw add EoTIas 
Kal apxiys Tas m pagers T poxerpiComevenv Kat ere - 
TELVOVTOV 70 THIS nrYyEwovias péyeOos, ovK én tons 
duvaTtoyv ovT éxeivors AtavtTa yvwpilew ovTE Tots 
yeoypahodow ara TO pov Kal WTTOV TON 
év aprporépots aboparat TOUTOLS. ,LOALS (ep av 
TO éT ions Taye eivaul pavepa oupBain THS oUp- 
TAOS olKouperns UTrO pay apxny Kab Toheretay 
UTE NY LEVIS aN OVd’ ovTMs, anra Ta eyyuTépo 
padrov dy yywpiforto. Kal tpoonKo.! TavTa Oa 
TAELOVOY enpavigery, iy ein yropyna TavTa yap 
Kal THS KpElas ey UTEP cori. @OT OUK av ein 
Javpacrov, od 6b aAXdoS pev ‘Ivdols TpoonKot 
yopoypaphos, adddos Oé AiPiowww, addros € 
"HAAnot Kab “Pwpaios. ti yap av mpoonKot 
T@ Tap Ivdots yewypadw Kal ta kata Botw- 
Tous ovTw dpateryv, ws “Opnpos: 


i OY piny évépovto cat AvAiOa TeTpHEToaV 
Soins TE SK@AOV TE (Il. 2. 496) 


(2) etn) \\ / \ \ 2 eae a e/ \ 
nuty O€ TpoonKker: Ta dé map “Ivdots otTM Kal 
Ta Kal? éxacta ovKéTt. ovde yap n XpELa 


1 rpoojnot, C. Miller, on MSS. authority. 
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and seas—not only the seas inside the limits of the 
whole inhabited world, but also those outside these 
_limits. And the description which geography gives 
is of importance to these men who are concerned as to 
whether this or that is so or otherwise, and whether 
known or unknown. For thus they can manage their 
various affairs in a more satisfactory manner, if they 
know how large a country is, how it lies, and what 
are its peculiarities either of sky or soil. But be- 
cause different kings rule in different quarters of the 
world, and carry on their activities from different 
centres and starting-points, and keep extending the 
borders of their empires, it is impossible either for 
them or for geographers to be equally familiar 
with all parts of the world ; nay, the phrase “ more 
or less’”’ is a fault much in evidence in kings 
and geographers. For even if the whole inhabited 
world formed one empire or state, it would hardly 
follow that all parts of that empire would be equally 
well known ; nay, it would not be true even in that 
case, but the nearer regions would be better known. 
And it would be quite proper to describe these re- 
gions in greater detail, in order to make them 
known, for they are also nearer to the needs of the 
state. Therefore it would not be remarkable even 
if one person were a proper chorographer for the 
Indians, another for the Ethiopians, and still another 
for the Greeks and Romans. For example, wherein 
would it be proper for the Indian geographer to add 
details about Boeotia such as Homer gives: “ These 
were they that dwelt in Hyria and rocky Aulis and 
Schoenus and Scolus’’? For me these details are pro- 
per; but when I come to treat India it is no longer 
proper to,add such details ; and, in fact, utility does 
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b) / f ? e/ Uf a I, 
émdyetat' péTpov 0 avTn pddtoTa THS TOLAaAVTNS 
Ie 
EMTELPLAS. 
a an / 
17. Kat todto Kai év pxpots &vdnrov' éotur, 
@ a lf Y \ B) . f 
oiov €v TOLS KUYNYETLOLS. apetvov yap av Onpevaeté 
\ ¢€ / 
Tis €l0@S THY UVANVY, OTOLa TLS Kal TOON Kal 
a SS a / a / 
oTpaToTedevoat O€ KANAS EV YwWPLW TOD ELOOTOS 
> \ NY 3 n \ ¢e n 3 a <9 n 
€oTl Kal évedpedoat Kal odevTaL. GAN €V TOLS [E- 
/ b) \ UA 554 \ Ne 4. 
ydXors éott THNavyéoTEpoy, dowTEp Kal TA AOA 
/ \ an / \ \ \ 
pellw@ TA THS EuTrerplas Kal TA oddApaTa Ta EK 
an , € Z ’ Le / \ 
THS aTetpias. o pévtTor Ayapépvovos oTOXOS THY 
/ e \ / a b / 
Muciav ws tiv Tpwada rrop0av éradwdpopnoev 
5) a J \ \\ / \ \ 
aroxpas. Ilépcar dé nai AtBves, Tovs mop pods 
/ Ly \ / \ 
UTovonoavTes Eivat TUpArovs oTEVwWTTOVS, éyyUS 
\ 5 ie / / \ n 
pev HAOov Kivdvvmv peyddwv, TpoTata b€ THs 
> / 2 VA e \ \ a py.) / 
avoias” KaTéALTTOV’ Ol pev TOV TOU Yadyavews 
fd \ la) f n lal an 
Tadhov pos TO Ktvpita TO XarkOtK@ Tod shay- 
L, \ a la / / 
évtos uTo Tav Lepawy ws xabodnynocartos pav- 
N / \ \ f 
Aws ato Madséwv emt tov Kupitrov tov otoXov 
\ \ a / an / 
ot Oé TO TOU LleAw@pou pvija, Kal TovTov dad Oap- 
/ \ \ ¢ / 4 / 
EVTOS KATA THY OMOLAV aLTLAV* TANPNS TE VaVAYLOV 
¢€ \ a \ \ / / 
n EndAas uminpte kata thy EépEou otparetay, 
None a ? I, \ Nene a i ee 5) / 
Kat 7 Tov AtorXéwy S€ Kal 7 TOV “lovey atrotKia 
n , / ¢ / 
TONAA TOLAVTA TTALT MATA TAPADESWKEV. OMOLWS 
/ ty na 
dé Kal KatopP@pmata, bmov Te KatopOwOhvat 
f \ , an f 
ovveBn Tapa THY éuTEelplav TOV TOT@V: KaBaTrEp 
b] a \ / a Crit 4 
éy Tots wept BeppomvAas otevois o ‘Ediadtrns 


1 &ydnaAov, Madvig, for wév d7jAov. 
2 avotas, the MSS. reading is restored, for Casaubon’s 
ayvoias; C. Miller approving. 
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not urge it—and utility above all things is our stan- 
dard in empirical matters of this kind. 

17. The utility of geography in matters of small 
concern, also, is quite evident; for instance, in 
hunting. A hunter will be more successful in the 
chase if he knows the character and extent of the 
forest ; and again, only one who knows a region can 
advantageously pitch camp there, or set an ambush, 
or direct amarch. The utility of geography is more 
conspicuous, however, in great undertakings, in 
proportion as the prizes of knowledge and the 
disasters that result from ignorance are greater. 
Thus Agamemnon and his fleet ravaged Mysia in the 
belief that it was Troy-land, and came back home 
in disgrace. And, too, the Persians and the Libyans, 
surmising that the straits were blind alleys, not only 
came near great perils, but they left behind them 
memorials of their folly, for the Persians raised the 
tomb on the Euripus near Chalcis in honour of 
Salganeus, whom they executed in the belief that he 
had treacherously conducted their fleet from the Gulf 
of Malis! to the Euripus, and the Libyans erected the 
monument in honour of Pelorus, whom they put to 
death for a similar reason? ; and Greece was covered 
with wrecks of vessels on the occasion of the ex- 
pedition of Xerxes; and again, the colonies sent out 
by the Aeolians and by the Ionians have furnished 
many examples of similar blunders. There have also 
been cases of success, in which.success was due to 
acquaintance with the regions involved ; for instance, 
at the pass of Thermopylae it is said that Ephialtes, 


1 Lamia. See 9. 2, 9. 
2 Pelorus tried to conduct the Carthaginians through the 
Strait of Messina. 
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NéyeTar deiEas THY dia TOY Op@Y ATpaTOV Tots 
Ilépcars vToxXerpLous avTois Toloat TOVS mepl 
Acwviday Kat beac Bau TOUS BapBapous Elo W 
IlvAov. édo as O€ Ta Tahacd, THY yUv ‘Popater 
otpatetay émt LapOvatous txavov nyobpat TOVT@Y 
TeKpnplov’ ws 0 avTws THY éml Leppyavovs Kal 
KeAtovs, é€v Eder Kal dpupots aBarous epnpiais 
TE TOTOMANOUVT OV Tov BapBapwv Kal Ta eryryus 
T Oppo TOLOUVT@Y Tots ayvoovar Kal Tas od0vs 
ETLKPUTTOMEV@VY Kal TAS EUTrOpias TpOdHs TE Kal 
TOV ANNOY. 

18. 2D6 peev 57 T EOD, Oomep elpytat, Tept! Tous 
YE HOVLKOUS Btovs Kat Tas xpetas éotiv: éote" 6€ 
kal THs HnOLKAS didocodias Kal TroALTLKHS TO 
TAEOV Te pt TOUS YELOVLKOUS Bios. onpetov €: 
TAS YAP TOV TONLTEL@V drapopas aTO TOV 1YELO- 
vio Ovaxpivoper, arnv fev nyemoviay Teves 
THY povapxiay, WW Kal Bacvrevav KANOU[ED, arrnv 

- THY api ToKpaTian, TpiTynv O€ THY Onmoxpatiay. 
Tocavtas 6€ Kal Tas ToNLTElas vomifomev, opo- 
VUBLOS KaNOUYTES WS AV aTT’ exeLvaV THY apxny 
éxovoas THS eloomouias” anrrous® yap VOMOS TO TOU 
Bactréws TpdaTaypa, dros? 6€ TO TOV AaptoTor, 

1 rept, Cobet, for mpés. 

2 ras xpelas early. ori de nat, Meineke, for tas ypelas: ér1 


dé cai; Cobet independently, C. Miiller approving. 
5 &AAas, Madvig, for aAdos; A. Vogel approving. 








1 Under Augustus and Tiberius no Roman army invaded 
Parthia, apparently. Strabo must be thinking of the cam- 
paign of Crassus or of that of Antony—or of both campaigns. 

* The campaign of Drusus, apparently , Which he carried on 
till his death in 9 B.c. But if Niese’s theory be accepted as 
to the time when Strabo wrote (see Introduction, pp. xxiv ff.), 
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by showing the Persians the pathway across the 
mountains, put Leonidas and his troops at their 
mercy, and brought the Persians south of Thermo- 
pylae. But leaving antiquity, I believe that the 
modern campaign of the Romans against the Par- 
thians! is a sufficient proof of what I say, and 
likewise that against the Germans and the Celts, 
for in the latter case the barbarians carried on a 
guerilla warfare in swamps, in pathless forests, and 
in deserts’; and they made the ignorant Romans 
believe to be far away what was really near at 
hand, and kept them in ignorance of the roads and 
of the facilities for procuring provisions and other 
necessities. 

18. Now just as the greater part of geography, as 
I have said, has a bearing on the life and the needs 
of rulers, so also does the greater part of the theory 
of ethics and the theory of politics have a bearing 
on the life of rulers. And the proof of this is the 
fact that we distinguish the differences between the 
constitutions of states by the sovereignties in those 
states, in that we call one sovereignty the monarchy 
or kingship, another the aristocracy, and _ still 
another the democracy. And we have a correspond- 
ing number of constitutions of states, which we 
designate by the names of the sovereignties, because 
it is from these that they derive the fundamental 
principle of their specific nature ; for in one country 
the will of the king is law, in another the will of 
those of highest rank, and in another the will of the 


or if the above reference was inserted in a revised edition 
about 18 A.D. (p. xxv), then we might assume that allusion 
is made to the destruction of the Roman legions under Varus 
in 9 A.D.—to which Strabo refers in 7. 1. 4. 
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Kal TO TOU Onpou. TUTTOS b€ Kat oXnwa moeTetas 
0 VOfL05. Oud TOUTO O€ Kal TO dixatov elroy TWES 
TO TOU KpElTTOVOS TUdépoV. ElmEp OvV % TOAL- 
TuKn hirocofpia tept Tovs nye“ovas TO TAEOV 
erry, éoTt oe Kal um yeoypapta Tept Tas mye 
[oviKas Xpelas, exoe av TL TAEOVERTN LOL Kal avty 
Tapa TOUTO. AAAG TOUTO peV TO TAEOVEKTHMWA 
7 pos TAS mT packets. 

Eyer 6€ tiva Kat Oewpiay ov havrny 7 
Tpaypwareta, THY [ev TEXVLEMD TE Kat Lan wariKny 
Kal puorcyy, THY de € év (ao Topia kal pvdous KELLEV NY, 
ovoev oval TPOS TAS mpdeus: olov el TLS NEYOL Ta 
mept thy “Odvocéws wrdvnv Kat Meverdouv Kat 
"lacovos, ets hpovnow pev ovdev Av cvrAAaMBaverv 
doferev, hv 0 Tpattwv Entel, TANV eb KaATApLoyoL 
Kal TOV yEevouevov avayKatov TA Tapadelypara. 
X PNT pa SLayoryny é Opens opto ay OvUK ave- 
NevOepov TO émtBarnovte én TOUS TOTOUS TOUS 
TAparXovTas THV pvGorrouar. Kal yap TOUTO fn- 
TOUGLV OL T PAT TOVTES 61a TO evdo€ov Kal TO m0, 
GND OUK éml TORU" aNAov yap amovdaSouaty, & @S 
ELK 0S, TEpl TA XPT UL. SLOTTED KAL TO yewypage 
TOUTO@Y Har ov i) eKEWOV émripedyTéov. os 
aUTWS exer Kab mepl THS ioToplas Kat Tept TOV 
pabnuatwov: Kat yep. TOUT@Y TO Ypnolmwov ael 
GAN ANTTEOY Kal TO _TLo TOTEPOD. 


1 The definition ascribed to Thrasymachus, Plato’s Re- 
public, 1. 12. 

2 Strabo has in mind his theory (which he often takes 
occasion to uphold) as to the comparative mythical and 
historical elements in Homer and other poets. 
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people. It is the law that gives the type and the 
form of the constitution. And for that reason some 
have defined “justice” as “ the interest of the more 
powerful.” ! If, then, political philosophy deals 
chiefly with the rulers, and if geography supplies 
the needs of those rulers, then geography would 
seem to have some advantage over political science. 
This advantage, however, has to do with practice. 

19. And yet, a work on geography also involves 
theory of no mean value, the theory of the arts, of 
mathematics, and of natural science, as well as the 
theory which lies in the fields of history and myths 2 
—though myths have nothing to do with practice ; 
for instance, if a man should tell the story of the 
wanderings of Odysseus or Menelaus or Jason, it 
would not be thought that he was making any 
contribution to the practical wisdom of his hearers— 
and that is what the man of affairs demands—unless 
he should insert the useful lessons to be drawn from 
the hardships those heroes underwent; still, he 
would be providing no mean entertainment for the 
hearer who takes an interest in the regions which 
furnished the scenes of the myths. Men of affairs 
are fond of just such entertainment, because the 
localities are famous and the myths are charming ; 
but they care for no great amount of it, since they 
are more interested in what is useful, and it is quite 
natural that they should be. For that reason the 
geographer, also, should direct his attention to the 
useful rather than to what is famous and charming. 
The same principle holds good in regard to history 
and the mathematical sciences ; for in these branches, 
also, that which is useful and more trustworthy should 
always be given precedence. 
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\ a / 
20. Madtota S€ doxet, Kabatrep eipntat, yewpe- 
he / a an 
TplLaAS TE KAL GoTpoVopas SEely TH ToLlavTH UTrOOE- 
ge. Kal dev pev @S adnOOs* cynmaTa yap Kal 
, \ id \ \ \ / 3 a 
KALMaTA Kal meyeOn KaL TA AANA TA TOUTOLS OiKElA 
e an n 4 fa! 
ovxy olovy te AaBEetv KaAwS avEev THS ToLavTHS 
/ b) 2) cf \ \ \ b] / 
peGodov. GAX WoTrEp TA TEDL THY avameTPnaL 
an e/ an 3 yy i > a \ 
THS OANS yHs év Arras SetxvvovaLy, evtTadOa 6é 
J n A n lal an 
vTobéc Oat Set Kal TIaTEVTAaL TOLs Exed deryOEtouD, 
€ Oé @ } at \ on \ \ / 
vTo0écOat det! Kat chatpoerdy pev TOV KdcpMOV, 
aA \ SS \ >) / a a ” \ 
ahatpoeon Oe Kal THY émipaverav THs ys, eT O€ 
/ / \ \ I n 
TOUT@V TPOTEPOV THY ETL TO METOVY TOV TWMLATOV 
N / an 3 a 
dopav: avTo povov, el TL? THS atcOnoews 7 TOV 
La) Lal / 
KOLW@V EVVOLOV éyyUS E€OTLY, EL Apa, eTLONUNVA- 
/ an 
pevol TTL KEparaiw piKpa: oOlov OTL YH opal- 
n an / 
POElons, EK eV THS ew TO ego Hhopas ToppwHev 
e ad a aA \ n 
 UTOLVNOLS Kal TOU ExaTTOV G@ma ETL TO AUTO 
/ a / 
apTnua vevew, eK O€ TOV KATA TEAAYN KAL TOV 
\ / / 
ovpavov daivopevwv eyyv0ev: Kal yap 7 alaPnots 
aA \ 
emluaptupeiy SvvaTat Kal 7 KoLV)) évvolta. have- 
A \\ a aA f an 
pas yap émimpoc0et Tots mA€OUGLY 1) KUPTOTHS THS 
ip e \ / a / / 
JaraTrns, WoTE (1) TpoTBarXELW TOS TrOPpw Héy- 
a 2 eee ae) ’ / 3 ASS ’ / 
yeou Tots em toov eEnpmevots® TH Over. EEapCEevTa 
an / a v b) A i L b] 
youv mA€ov THs Oews ehavyn, KaLTOL TEOV aTrO- 


1 §e7, Groskurd, for 6é. 2 efr., Madvig, for eri. 
3 étnpuévois, Meineke, for e&npuévors. 


1 See footnote 2, page 22. 

2 Strabo uses the word in its literal sense of ‘‘ sphere- 
shaped,” and not in its geometrical sense. The spheroidicity 
of the earth was apparently not suspected until the seven- 
teenth century. See 2. 5. 5, ; 
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A0R tos of all, it seems tome, we need,-as (I 
have said, geometry and astronomy for a subject like 
geography ; and the need of them is real indeed ; for 
without such methods as they offer it is not possible 
accurately to determine our geometrical figures, 
“climata’’!, dimensions, and the other cognate 
things ; but just as these sciences prove for us in 
other treatises all that has to do with the measure- 
ment of the earth as a whole and as I must in this 
treatise take for granted and accept the propositions 
proved there, so I must take for granted that the 
universe is spheroidal,? and also that the earth’s sur- 
face is spheroidal, and, what is more, I must take for 
granted the law that is prior to these two principles, 
namely that the bodies tend toward the centre ?; 
and I need only indicate, in a brief and summary 
way, whether a proposition comes—if it really does 
—within the range of sense-perception or of intuitive 
knowledge. Take, for example, the proposition that 
the earth is spheroidal: whereas the suggestion of this 
proposition comes to us mediately from the law that 
bodies tend toward the centre and that each body in- 
clines toward its own centre of gravity, the suggestion 
comes immediately from the phenomena observed at 
sea and in the heavens; for our sense-perception and 
also our intuition can bear testimony in the latter 
ease. For instance, it is obviously the curvature of 
the sea that prevents sailors from seeing distant lights 
that are placed on a level with their eyes. At any 
rate, if the lights are elevated above the level of the 
eyes, they become visible, even though they be ata 

3 Strabo here means all the heavenly bodies. According 
to his conception, the earth was stationary and all the 


heavenly bodies revolved about the earth from east to west, 
the heavens having the same centre as the earth. 
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/ b) an e iP \ \ \ ~ 
TXOVTA AVTHS opmoiws € Kal avTN peTewpLaOeioa 
a \ / / e a 
EL0€ TA KEKPULLEVA TPOTEpOV. SmrEep SnAOL Kal oO 
Mh a 
TOWNTHS* TOLOUTOV yap éoTL Kal TO 


9 \ id “- / i: e \ ue 
of) pddra Trpoidwv, peyddou wo KUpLaATOS 


aplets. (Od. 5. 393) 


Kal Tois WpoamwAéovct Sé adel Kal pfaNdOV GaTO- 
yUuVvovTaL TA TpdcyEera pépn, Kal Ta havevTa ev 
apyats TaTvewa éEaipeTat aNdov. TOV TE OVpAari- 
ov 7 TepLpopa évapyns éaTe Kal AXAWS Kal EK TOV 
YV@MOVLK@V' &K 6€ TOUT@YV EvVOUS UTFOTELVEL Kal 7) 
évvota, OTL éppilCwmpéevns em’ aATretpov THS ys OvK 
av TolavTn Teptpopa avvéBaive. Kat TA TEpt 
TOV KALwaToV Sé ev Tols TEPL TMV olKHTEwWV 
SeLKVUTAL. 

21. Nuvi dé é& érotpou det AaBew Evia, Kat 
Tav?’ 60a TH TOATLKO KAL TO OTPATNAATH KPN- 
ould. ovTEe yap oUT@ Set ayvoety Ta TEpL TOV 
ovpavov Kal THhv Oéow Ths ys, WoT, emreLdav 
yévntat Kata ToTrous, Ka’ ods éEnAXAKTAL TLVA 
TOV datvoueévwv Tots Toddois ev TO oOVpave, 
TtapacoecOat Kai ToLadTA NéyeELV 


@ hiror, ov yap T idpuev barn! Coos, ovd orn 
La A 


@ 
ok ee ») /: / Bi 5€ \ a 

ovo OTN HérLOS hacciuBpoTos Elo UTO yatar, 

ovo OTN avvEelTas (Od. 10. 190) 


# fy? ef b a e \ A 
ov? ovTMs axpLBovV, WoTE TAS TaYTAXOV cUVAVA- 
i / 
TONAS TE KAL GUYKATAOVGELS KAL TUpMETOUPAV?- 


1 Onn—inrn—érn—6rn, Sterrett, for 6rn—drn—6mn—dr7. 
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greater distance from the eyes; and similarly if the 
eyes themselves are elevated, they see what was 
before invisible. This fact is noted by Homer, also, 
for such is the meaning of the words: “ With a 
quick glance ahead, being upborne on a great wave, 
[he saw the land very near].’’ So, also, when 
sailors are approaching land, the different parts of 
the shore become revealed progressively, more and 
more, and what at first appeared to be low-lying land 
grows gradually higher and higher. Again, the 
revolution of the heavenly bodies is evident on 
many grounds, but it is particularly evident from the 
phenomena of the sun-dial; and from these 
phenomena our intuitive judgment itself suggests 
that no such revolution could take place if the earth 
were rooted to an infinite depth.! As regards the 
“climata”’*, they are treated in our discussion of 
the Inhabited Districts. 

21. But at this point we must assume off-hand a 
knowledge of some matters, and particularly of all 
that is useful for the statesman and the general to 
know. For one should not, on the one hand, be so 
ignorant of the heavens and the position of the 
earth as to be alarmed when he comes to countries 
in which some of the celestial phenomena that are 
familiar to everybody have changed, and to exclaim: 
“ My friends, lo, now we know not where is the place 
of darkness, nor of dawning, nor where the sun, 
that gives light to men, goes beneath the earth, nor 
where he rises’; nor, on the other hand, need one 
have such scientifically accurate knowledge as to 
know what constellations rise and set and pass the 


1 This was the doctrine of Xenophanes and Anaximenes. 
See footnote 2, page 22. 
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\\ 3 / / \ \ N \ 
cels Kal e€appaTa TONWY KaL TA KATA KOpUdHY 
a f A 
onucia Kal doa adAA TOLADTA KATA TAS pmeTa- 
A e / Ua) la) 
TTWOELS TOV OpLCovT@Y aua Kal TOV APKTLK@DV 
} Ve 0 LIT a TH \ \ \ BY AN be 
LAPEPOVTA ATAVTA, TA LEV TPOS THY OL, TA CE 
A , , b 
Kat TH hoe, yvwpiley AmavtTa’ adda TA pev 
¢ , N bd I 
und dros hpovTiverv, wrANV et Oéas didocodov 
Yd a \ / XN \ / x \ 1. 
Vapw, Tots dé miaTEvELy, KaV wn BEN TO Oia Th 
Kal yap TOUTO TOD hiAocodpovyTos povov, T@ 6é€ 
yap 5) Mena 
A A , 
TONLTLK@ TYOAHS OU TOTAVTNS METETTLV,  OUK GEL. 
b) \ QO) ec ¢ / e A nr \ >] 
ov pny oO OUTS UTTapYELY ATAOUY Sel TOV EvTUY- 
A A / / , 
YavovTa Th ypadH TAaVTN Kal apyov, WaTE poe 
a b) a \ VA b +) a \ \ 
adaipay dev, unde KUKXOUS ev AUTH, TOUS MeV 
/ \ S43 , x y \ 
TapaNANHAOUS, TOUS ) op0ious T POS TOUTOUS, TOUS 
A 3 a 
dé AoEovs: uNde TPOTLK@V TE Kal LaNnMEpLVOD Kat 
A J , a / € ee, / 
Cwdtaxov Oéawv, du ov hEpomevos 0 HALOS TPETrETAL 
\ / 1 \ / er Fe 
Kal dvatacaer’ Siahopas KALMATOY TE KAL AVEWWDV. 
a) \ \ \ \ CVS \ \ 
TavTa yap Kal Ta TeEpl Tovs optfovTas Kat TOUS 
e / \ \ , \ 
QPKTLKOUS Kal boa AANA KATA THY TP@THY aywynv 
\ / a 
THv els TA paOnuwata TrapadisoTar KaTaVOnCAS 
A , A a 
Tis GAAwS Tas duUVaTal TrapaKoXovbety Tots 
/ b] aA c \ 3 b] la \ 
ANeyouévols evtavOa. o b€ pnd evOctav ypaymnv 
3 A , >) \ \ 
y Tepibephn, mndé KUKAOV EldHs, wNde THhaLpLKnV 
3 i? A b / >] b] a b] A \ 
émipavelav } émitredov, und ev TO OVPAVO pNdée 
\ nA / f , 
TOUS EMTA THS peyadAns apKToU aoTépas KaTA- 
ir puma A if / X > xX 
pabav, und aAXrO TL TOY TOLOVT@V MLNOEY, 7) OUK AV 


1 Statdooc, Madvig, for dddacxe:, 
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meridian at the same time everywhere; or as to 
know the elevations of the poles, the constellations 
that are in the zenith, and all other such changing 
phenomena as meet one according as he changes 
his horizons and arctic circles,! whether those changes 
be merely visual, or actual as well. Nay, he should 
pay no attention at all to some of these things, 
unless it be in order to view them as a philosopher. 
But he should take some other things on faith, 
even if he does not see a reason for them; for the 
question of causes belongs to the student of 
philosophy alone, whereas the statesman does not 
have adequate leisure for research, or at least not 
always. However, the reader of this book should 
not be so simple-minded or indifferent as not to have 
observed a globe, or the circles drawn upon it, some 
of which are parallel, others drawn at right angles 
to the paralleis, and still others oblique to them ; 
or, again, so simple as not to have observed the 
position of tropics, equator, and zodiac—the region 
through which the sun is borne in his course and by 
his turning determines the different zones and winds. 
For if one have learned, even in a superficial way, 
about these matters, and about the horizons and 
the arctic circles and all the other matters taught 
in the elementary courses of mathematics, he will 
be able to follow what is said in this book. If, 
however, a man does not know even what a straight 
line is, or a curve, or a circle, nor the difference 
between a spherical and a plane surface, and if, in 
the heavens, he have not learned even the seven 
stars of the Great Bear, or anything else of that 
kind, either he will have no use for this book, or else 


' See 2. 2. 2, and footnote. 
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d€orTo Tis Tpaypareras TAUTNS n ovx! vov, aN’ 
EKELV OLS evTUX@D T POTEpon, Ov Xwpis ovK av ely 
yewypadias OLKELOS. OUTwWS 5€ Kal Ot TOYS ALpEeVAS 
Kal TOUS Téepl TOUS KANOUMEVOUS mpayparev0évres 
ATEN THY erioxepe TOLOUVTAL, po) Tm poarLbevres 
Oca ék TOV padnudTwv Kal ék TOY ovparior 
TUVATTELY TPOTHKE. 

22. “Amdas 66 KoLvov eivat TO oUYY Pape. ° TOUTO 
be Kal TONLTLKOV Kab Onpopenes OM0LwWS, @omTEp 
THY THS LoeToptas ypagiy. KaKkel O€ TONLTLKOV 
éyo ev ovxl TOV TaYTaTacL am aidevtor, anna 
TOV peTATXOVTE THS TE eyeux ou Kal auvndous 
ayoyis Tots ehevOépors Kal Tots prrocopovory: 
ovde yap av ouTe eye dvvatTo KANOS OvUT 
emauvely, ovoe Kpivev 0oa evn pens afea TOV yeyo- 
VOTOV, OTM pj oev Ewédnoev apeThs Kal Ppovicews 
Kal TOV Els TADTA hoyou. 

23. Aromep nets wemornxotes vUTouynmaTta 
io TOPLKA XPNT LMA, @S brodapBavoper, ELS. THD 
nOLKENV Kal TONTLRND dirocodiar, eryv@pev Tm poo- 
Geivar Kal 7V0€ THD outa tw: OjoeLor ns yap Kal 
avTn, Kal T pos TOUS avTous avopas, Kal parora, 
TOUS év Tals vrrepoxais. éTt O€ TOY AUTOY TpoTrov, 
ovTrep exel TA Tepl TOUS emupavets aopas Kab 
Biovs tuyyave. pununs, Ta Sé pixpa Kal adoEa 


1 The words ofrws 5¢ nal... cvvdwrew mpoojxe are trans- 
posed to this place from the end of § 22 by Meineke, follow- 
ing the suggestion of Corais ; C. Miller approving. Siebenkees 
deletes the &@ before cuvdarew ; Corais, Meineke, following ; 
C. Miiller approving. 


1 Strabo refers to his historical work (now lost) as his 
Historical Sketches and also as his History. The work con- 
tained both of these, and comprised forty-seven books, cover- 
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not at present—in fact, not until he has studied 
those topics without which he cannot be familiar 
with geography. And so those who have written 
the treatises entitled Harbours and Coasting Voyages 
leave their investigations incomplete, if they have 
failed to add all the mathematical and astronomical 
information which properly belonged in their books. 

22. In short, this book of mine should be generally 
useful—useful alike to the statesman and to the 
public at large—as was my work on History. In 
this work, as in that, I mean by “statesman,” not 
the man who is wholly uneducated, but the man who 
has taken the round of courses usual in the case of 
freemen or of students of philosophy. For the 
man who has given no thought to virtue and to 
practical wisdom, and to what has been written about 
them, would not be able even to form a valid opinion 
either in censure or in praise; nor yet to pass judg- 
ment upon the matters of historical fact that are 
worthy of being recorded in this treatise. 

23. And so, after I had written my Historical 
Skeiches,| which have been useful, I suppose, for 
moral and political philosophy, I determined to write 
the present treatise also; for this work itself is 
based on the same plan, and is addressed to the 
same class of readers, and particularly to men of 
exalted stations in life. Furthermore, just as in my 
Mistorical Sketches only the incidents in the lives of 
distinguished men are recorded, while deeds that 
are petty and ignoble are omitted, so in this work 
ing the course of events prior to the opening and subsequent 
to the close of the History of Polybius. The first part was 
merely an outline of historical events, while the latter part 


presented a complete history from 146 b.c. to the time of the 
Empire. 


Al 
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Taparemerat, cavravba de— Ta piKpa Kat Ta 
adavh TAPATE MTEL, eév 0€ Tots évdog ous Kal peya- 
dows Kal ev olf TO TPAYMaTLKOY Kal EUUVNLOVEVTOV 
Kal 760 dtatpiPe. Kadatep te! Kal év Tots 
KONG CLKOLS Epyous ov TO KAO? éxao Tov aKkpiBes 
Cn TOULED, GNA TOUS Kaodov 7 poo éXopey faNXop, 
ev KANOS TO OXNOV: OUTMS KAD TOUTOLS Oct moveto Gar 
THY Kplaw. KOAOTGOUpYia yap Tis Kal avTH, TA 
peyara ppafovoa tas exe Kal Ta OKA, TAY Et 
Tl xuvelv SUVATAaL Kal TOV LLKP@V TOV PpirELOnjmova 
Kal TOV TPAYMATLKOV. OTL pev ovv o-moudaiov TO 
TpoKkelmevov Epyov Kal didocodw TpéTov, TAVTA 
etpyna bw. 


I] 


lL. Ke 6€ rodX@v TpoEerTévT@y ETrLyEelpovmEV Kal 
aA an / 3 
AUTOL NEYELY TEDL TOV AUTMV, OVTW pEATTEOV, AV 
\ / a / 
jt) Kal TOV avTOY TpoTroV dLEdeyYO@peV ExELVOLS 
ef / e / bd ” 
amavta Déyovtes. vuTodauBavopey 6 addOv 
yi / yA \ / 4 a 
adro TL KaTopPPwoadvT@Y ANNO TOV MEPOS ETL TOD 
© 5) \ 

Epyou NelmecOar: mpos ols av Kal piKpov Tpoc- 
a la) e \ a / / 
AaBeiv urn Ia per, ixavny det TiWecOat Tpohacw 
THs ETL ELPITEDS. Kal yap On TONU TL TOLS VU 
7) TOV “Popatoy emxparera Kal TOV Hap@vatev 
THS TOLAVTNS cpm pias T pod SEOWKE’ Kadamep Tots 
TpoTépoes péeya Te 7 ‘AneEavopou oTpateta,” OS 
dnow ~Kpatoobévns. o pev yap ths “Actas 


1 re, Meineke, for ye. 
2 KaOdmep Tots mpoTépois meya Tt H “AAe~avSpov oeTpaTeia, 
C. Miiller, for caOdémep rots wera Thy "Ade~dvdpov otpatelay. 
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also I must leave untouched what is petty and in- 
conspicuous, and devote my attention to what is 
noble and great, and to what contains the practically 
useful, or memorable, or entertaining. Now just as 
in judging of the merits of colossal statues we do 
not examine each individual part with minute care, 
but rather consider the general effect and endeavour 
to see if the statue as a whole is pleasing, so should 
this book of mine be judged. For it, too, is a 
colossal work, in that it deals with the facts about 
large things only, and wholes, except as some petty 
thing may stir the interest of the studious or the 
practical man. I have said thus much to show that 
the present work is a serious one, and one worthy of 
a philosopher. 


II 


1. Ir I, too, undertake to write upon a subject that 
has been treated by many others before me, I should 
not be blamed therefor, unless | prove to have dis- 
cussed the subject in every respect as have my 
predecessors. Although various predecessors have 
done excellent work in various fields of geography, 
yet I assume that a large portion of the work still 
remains to be done; and if I shall be able to make 
even small additions to what they have said, that 
must be regarded as a sufficient excuse for my under- 
taking. Indeed, the spread of the empires of the 
Romans and of the Parthians has presented to 
geographers of to-day a considerable addition to our 
empirical knowledge of geography, just as did the 
campaign of Alexander to geographers of earlier 
times, as Eratosthenes points out. For Alexander 
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\ nA A / A 
TONY avexdrvyev uty Kat TOV Bopelwy THS 
A e \+5€. 
Kupemns atravta péype Tov “lotpov: a de Po- 
a aA , / 
patio, Ta éEotrépta THS Kvpwemns aavta péexpe} 
/ A an \ / VA 
"AXBi0s totanod Tov tiv Teppaviay diva diat- 
nn x vA ie 
pouvros, ta te tmépav “latpov ta péexpe Tvpa 
ToTamov: Ta bé ermréxerva peypt MatwTa@v Kal THs 
3 ld f / ec 
els Koryous tedkeut@ons tapadias MiOpidatns o 
, e be 
KAnGels Kvzratwp éroinoe yv@piwa Kal ol éxelvou 
/ e \ a \ \ \ ¢ 
aotpatnyo ot 6€ IlapOvaios Ta mepi tHv TpKa- 
i \ \ \ if 
viav kal thy Baxtplavnv Kal Tovs UTep TOVT@Y 
a) J e 
YKvdas yvwplywrépovs uly emroinoav, ATTov 
\ la / id 
yvwplfopévous UTO TOY TPOTEpov’ WaTE EXOLMEV 
n lal C32 
dy Tt Néyery TAEOY TOY TPO HUa@V. opay & éoTaL 
A an / aA 
TOUTO fadLoTa EV TOLS NOYOLS TOls TpOS TOVS TPO 
nN @ n 3 
NUOV, YTTOV [EV TOUS TAAL, WAAXOY O€ TOUS MET 
3 aA ¢ 
~Epatoc0évn kai avtov éxeivoy’ ods eikos OowmTeEp 
/ an n 
To\upal eo TEpoe TOV TOAAQYV yeyovact, TOTOUT® 
/ 5 a 
dugtedeyKToTEépous eivar Tots VaTEpov, ay TL TANM- 
A , > 3,53 / / Ta) 
MEADS A€ywoty. ef 6 avayxacOnaopeba Trov Tots 
avTois avTidéyev, ois padtota éTraKoNOVOovpEV 
/ na / \ 
KATA TAaANA,” Eel ouUyyvaunv Exe. ov yap 
/ / \ 
TPOKELTAL TPOS ATavTas avTLAEyElLV, AAAA TOS 
\ \ IA @ N > an 7 
pev tTodAovs éav, ols pndé akorovOeiv aécov: 
a é an ff 
éxelvous O€ dvatTav, ovs év TOls TELTTOLS KATWP- 
fa) f 7 b) \ Oe \ v4 
wKoTas topev. eémrel ovdé mpos aTavtTas dido- 


1 wéxpt, Meineke, for wéxpis. 
2 Kata TaAAa, Cobet, for kar’ GAAa. 





1 Danube. 2 Elbe. 3 Duiester 
4 Sea of Azov. 5 Southern Caucasia. 
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opened up for us geographers a great part of Asia 
and all the northern part of Europe as far as the 
Ister! River; the Romans have made known all the 
western part of Europe as far as the River Albis ? 
(which divides Germany into two parts), and the 
regions beyond the Ister as far as the Tyras® 
River; and Mithridates, surnamed Eupator, and _ his 
generals have made known the regions beyond the 
Tyras as far as Lake Maeotis* and the line of coast 
that ends at Colchis®; and, again, the Parthians have 
increased our knowledge in regard to Hyrcania and 
Bactriana, and in regard to the Scythians who live 
north of Hyrceania and Bactriana, all of which 
countries were but imperfectly known to the earlier 
geographers. I therefore may have something more 
to say than my predecessors. This will become 
particularly apparent in what I shall have to say in 
criticism of my predecessors, but my criticism has 
less to do with the earliest geographers than with 
the successors of Eratosthenes and Eratosthenes 
himself. For it stands to reason that because 
Eratosthenes and his successors have had wider 
knowledge than most geographers, it will be corres- 
pondingly more difficult for a later geographer to 
expose their errors if they say anything amiss. And 
if I shall, on occasion, be compelled to contradict 
the very men whom in all other respects I follow 
most closely, I beg to be pardoned ; for it is not my 
purpose to contradict every individual geographer, 
but rather to leave the most of them out of 
consideration—men whose arguments it is unseemly 
even to follow—and to pass upon the opinion of 
those men whom we recognize to have been correct 
in most cases. Indeed, to engage in philosophical 
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cogety a&vov, pos Epatoobévn dé cal" lamapyov 
kat lIlocerdmviov! Kai TodvBiov Kai ad2Xovs 
TOLOUTOUS KANOP. 

2, IIparov * 6 emo KET TEOV ‘Eparoodevn, Tapa- 
TLOevTas apa Kal THY ‘Inmapxov T pos QUTOV 
avTiNoylayv. €oTL o O ‘EpatooGevns oud > ovTwS 
EUKATATPOXATTOS, OTE pono “A Oivas avToV ideiy 
pacxer, ¢ Omep Toképov emexerpel Oelxvuval’ OUT 
emt ToTOUTOV TLATOS, eh OaoV TapedéEavro TLVES, 
Kai@ep TAELTTOLS eVTUX@D, as elpn Kev avros, 
ayaois avdpacty. eyevovTo 4p pyoiv, @S OU- 
demore, KATA TORT OH TOV KaLpov vd’ &va meptBorov 
Kal piav modw oft Kat ’Apiotava kat ’Apxe- 
cikaovy avOnoavtes didocodot. ovy tkavoy © 
Oimat TOUTO, GAAAA TO Kpively KANO, ols pMaAdAOV 
metoTéov.. 0 6€ ApKecidaoy Kai “Apiotava Tav 
Kal’ avrov dvOno avTov Kopudatovs TiOnow, 
‘Amennijs TE AUT@ TOAVS €oTt Kal Bio», bv pyar 
TT P@TOV avO wa mepeBanely pirocogiay, ANN’ 6u6ws 
TONAAKLS ELTELY AV TWA €T AVTOV TOUTO: 


oinv éx paxéwv 0 Biwv. (Od..18. 74) 


A al V4 e \ 

éy avTais yap tals amtopaceot Tavtats iKavny 

n A , = n 

aabéverav éudaiver THs é€avTovd yvouns’ 7 TOD 
n / / E / 

Layvevos tov Kittéws yveptpwos yevouevos AOnvnot 


1“Inmapxov Kal Tocedevov, Spengel, for Mogewdevoy ral 
lnmapxov 5 | Meineke following. 
2 apatov, Spengel, for mpdrepov ; Meineke following. 
: * 086’, Meineke, for ovy. 
4 Kal, “‘Xylander deletes, after of ; Meineke following. 
meiateov, the correction of the prima manus, Spengel, 
A. Vogel, prefer, for mpoottéoy. 
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discussion with everybody is unseemly, but it is 
honourable to do so with Eratosthenes, Hipparchus, 
Poseidonius, Polybius, and others of their type. 

2. First, 1 must consider Eratosthenes, at the 
same time setting forth the objections which 
Hipparchus urges against the statements of 
Eratosthenes. Now Eratosthenes is not so open 
to attack as to warrant my saying that he never 
saw even Athens, as Polemon undertakes to prove; 
nor, on the other hand, is he so trustworthy as some 
have been taught to believe that he is—notwith- 
standing the fact that he had been associated with 
many eminent men, as he himself tells us. ‘‘ For,” 
says he, “philosophers gathered together at this 
particular time, as never before within one wall or 
one city; I refer to those who flourished in the time 
of Ariston and Arcesilaus.”’ But I do not think that 
sufficient ; what: we need is a clear-cut judgment as 
to what teachers we should choose to follow. But 
he places Arcesilaus and Ariston at the head of the 
scholars who flourished in his day and generation ; 
and Apelles is much in evidence with him, and so is 
Bion, of whom he says: “ Bion was the first to drape 
philosophy in embroidered finery’’; and yet he states 
that people frequently applied to Bion the words: 
“Such a [thigh] as Bion [shews] from out his rags.” ! 
Indeed, in these very statements Eratosthenes re- 
veals a serious infirmity in his own judgment ; and 
because of this infirmity, although he _ himself 
studied in Athens under Zeno of Citium, he makes 

* The original allusion is to ‘‘the old man” Odysseus, 


Od. 18. 74. 
oe 
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TOV pev exeivov dvadeEapeveov ovdevos MéeMVNTAL, 
TODS & éxetv@ duevexGevTas Kal WV 61adoxy) ovee- 
poba ooterat, TOUTOUS avOjoat pyc KATA TOV 
KQLPOV exeivon. dn roi dé Kal 1) mept TOV ayabav 
exdobeioa vm avTou Tpaypareta Kal pederar Kal 
el TL ANAO TOLOVTO THY AYWYNVY avTOD: O10 Heros 
WV TOU TE Bovdopevou pirocopew Kal TOU [1 
Oappodvros eyxecpivery EAUTOV els THD UTOTXETLY 
TAUTNY, ANNA pLovoyv pex pe TOU Ooxeiv mpotovTos, yy) 
Kal TapadBacty TLvVa TaUTHY aTO TOV AAXNOV TOV 
eyKUKALWVY TeToplapéevou mpos Siaywynv 1) Kal 
Tallady: TpoTroy O€ TWA Kal év Tots AANOLS EoTL 
TOLOUTOS. GANA Exetva elacOw:! pods S€ Ta voV 
eT LV ELPNTEOD, boa SUVALT ay, emavopboby TH 
yeoypadiay, Kal TpOTOV OTEp apTiws UTeEpeE- 
Oéueba. 

3. Tounray yap édy Tavra oroxaveabar xe 
aryoryias, ov didarKkaMas. TOUvAVTLOV 8 ot maratol 
pirocopiay TVG AEyouvee Tpe@rny THY TOUNTURNY, 
elaayoucay els TOV Biov meas ék véwy Kal OLdac- 
xovoav 70n Kal 7TaOn Kal tpakEes pe” HOovhs: 

| & HuéTEepoe Kat movov ToLnTHYy epacav eEivat 
Tov aodov. 1a TOUTO Kal TOUS TraidasS at TOV 
‘EAAHVOV TONELS TPOTLITA bua THS TOLNTLKNS 
TALOEVOVALY, OU puxayoryias Vapi onmoulev 
Pirrs; aNNG Twp povid jLov: Omrov ye Kal OL [ov- 
aikol Warne Kat AupiCerv Kal avrety dLdaoKoVTES 


1 eiacgOw, Cobet, for éacéw. 


— 


1 The Greek word here used is significant. The parabasis 
formed a part of the Old Comedy, and was wholly incidental 
to the main action of the play. 
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no mention of any of Zeno’s successors, but speaks 
of those men who dissented from the teachings of 
Zeno and who failed to establish a school that lived 
after them as “flourishing” at that particular time. 
His treatise entitled On the Good, also, and his Studies 
in Declamation, and whatever else he wrote of this 
nature, go to show his tendency, namely, that of the 
man who is constantly vacillating between his desire 
to be a philosopher and his reluctance to devote 
himself entirely to this profession, and who therefore 
succeeds in advancing only far enough to have the 
appearance of being a philosopher; or of the man 
who has provided himself with this as a diversion} 
from his regular work, either for his pastime or even 
amusement; and in a sense Eratosthenes displays 
this tendency in his other writings, too. But let 
this pass; for my present purpose I must correct 
Eratosthenes’ geography as far as possible ; and first, 
on the point which I deferred a while ago.” 

3. As I was saying, Eratosthenes contends that 
the aim of every poet is to entertain, not to instruct. 
The ancients assert, on the contrary, that poetry is a 
kind of elementary philosophy, which, taking us in 
our very boyhood, introduces us to the art of life 
and instructs us, with pleasure to ourselves, in 
character, emotions, and actions. And our School 2 
goes still further and contends that the wise man 
alone is a poet. That is the reason why in Greece 
the various states educate the young, at the very 
beginning of their education, by means of poetry ; 
not for the mere sake of entertainment, of course, 
but for the sake of moral discipline. Why, even the 
musicians, when they give instruction in singing, in 


2 Page 23. 3 See Introduction, page xvi. 
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[ETATOLOUVTAL THS ApEeTHS TAUTHS* TaldEevTLKOL 
yap elvat dace Kal éravopOwrtikot Ttav Oar. 
Tavta & ov povov Tapa Tov IlvOayopet@v axovew 
éoTl NeyovT@v, adra Kal ApiatoEevos oUTwS aTro- 
haivetat. Kat “Opunpos dé tovs aordovs cwdpo- 
vioTas elpnke, KaOdTep Tov THS KAvTatpvynoTpas 
puryaKa, ) 
@ TOAN éméTEeNdeEV 
"Atpeidns Tpoinvee xt@v cipvcbar axortuv, 

(Od. 3. 267) 


id / b) / 9° A / 
tov te AiryytcOov ov mpoTepov auTHns mepiyeveoOat, 
T pw 

\ \ ’ AN v b] al ’ / 
TOV [LEV AOLOOV AY@V Es VATOV Epnunv 
KANALTED 
Thy & &érXov €Gédovaav avnyayev Gvde Sojmovec. 
(Od. 3. 270) 


Xepis O€ TOUTO@V o “Epatoadevns éavt@ axe ae: 
[LK pov yap _Tpo THs AexPetans armopacews evap- 
XopLEv0s TOU Tel THS yewypaias oyou pyow 
admTavTas KaT apxas PirOTipws EYELV Ets TO peeoov 
hépery THY UTép TOV TOLOUT@Y LaTopiav. “Opnpov 
yoov umép TE TOV AiOvorrav boa éemudero KaTA- 
Xo pioar ELS THD Ton w Kal mepl TOV KAT Aiyu- 
7 TOV Kat ArBunv, TA O€ én KATA TY ‘EAAaba Kal 
TOUS GUVEYyYyUS TOTOUS Kal ALaV TrepLépyws eEeVNVO- 
yéval, TodvTpHpwva pev THY OicBnv Réyorvta 
(77. 2. 502), ‘AXtaprov Sé qotjevta (ib. 503), 
eoXaTowo ay dé “AvOnédova (2b. 508), Aidavav dé 
THYAS E77 Kydiocoio (2b. 523), Ka ovdepmiay 
™ poo OnKny KEVOS aTroppimTew. TOT EpOV ovv oO 
TOL@Y TavUTA WuyaywyoovTL EoLKey 7) OLOdoKOVTL; 
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lyre-playing, or in flute-playing, lay claim to this 
virtue, for they maintain that these studies tend to 
discipline and correct the character. You may hear 
this contention made not merely by the Pythagoreans, 
but Aristoxenus also declares the same thing. And 
Homer, too, has spoken of the bards as disciplinarians 
in morality, as when he says of the guardian of 
Clytaemnestra: “Whom the son of Atreus as he 
went to Troy strictly charged to keep watch over his 
wife’’; and he adds that Aegisthus was unable to 
prevail over Clytaemnestra until “he carried the 
bard to a lonely isle and left him there—while as for 
her, he led her to his house, a willing lady with a 
willing lover.” But, even apart from this, Eratos- 
thenes contradicts himself; for shortly before the 
pronouncement above-mentioned, and at the very 
beginning of his treatise on geography, he says that 
from the earliest times all the poets have been eager 
to display their knowledge of geography; _ that 
Homer, for instance, made a place in his poems for 
everything that he had learned about the Ethiopians 
and the inhabitants of Egypt and Libya, and that he 
has gone into superfluous detail in regard to Greece 
and the neighbouring countries, speaking of Thisbe 
as the “haunt of doves,’ Haliartus as “ grassy,” 
Anthedon as “on the uttermost borders,” Lilaea as 
“by the springs of Cephisus’”’; and he adds that 
Homer never lets fall an inappropriate epithet. 
Well then, I ask, is the poet who makes use of these 
epithets like a person engaged in entertaining, or in 
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vn Ata, avra TavTa pep odT Ms ELPNKE, Ta 8 eFo 
THS alaOnaews Kal ovTOS Kal aot TEpaTohoyias 
pvOeKis TET ANPOKATW. ovKovy exXpry oUTa@s 
elmety, OTL TOLNTIS TAS TH [ev yuxayoyias Yapev 
jovov Exépel, TA be ddacKkanrias: 0 & EM IVEYKEY, 
OTL Wruxaywyias povor, dtdacKkanrias & ov. Kal 
mpoomepiepy acer at Teé,! muvOavopevos Tb cup Banr- 
Neat TOs apeTny TownTov TONY vrdpgat TO- 
Tov EMT ELPOV 1) oTpaTny las 7) yewpytas 7 pyTopiKhs 
1) ota on 7 pLTOLEly AVT@ TLVES éBoumjOnoav; TO 
peev ouv amavra cn reiy TepuTrovely avT@ 7 poek- 
TiMTOVTOS av Tis Gein TH pido yeas os av él Ths, 
gyno 0 “Imrapxos, "ArTiKhs elpeqvouns kaTap- 
Ton? Kat a pun OvvaTaL PépeLv [eipra. Kal oyKvas, 
OUTWS exetvou Tav pabypa Kal TacaV TeXUNY. 
TOUTO ev 67 opbas av €yols, @ "EparooGeves: 
éxelva 6 ovK opbas, aparpovpevos avTov THY 
TOTAUTHY ToAULADELAY KAL THY TOUNTLKAY ypaoy 
pvloroyiav arropaiven, n O€00TAL TATTELD, pyss” 
0 av avTn pawnrar Yuxayeytas olKelov. apa 
yap ovd& Tots AK Pow [EVOLS TOV TOUNTOY ovoev 
oupBarreTat TPOS apEeTHV; N€yw O€ TO TOAAOD 
UTapEaL TOTMY ELTELPOY 7 OTPATHYLAS ) yewpyias 
7} PNTOPLKHS, ATED 7) AKPOAGLS, WS ELKOS, TEPLTTOLEL. 

1 mpoonepiepyacerai te, Toup, for mpocetepyacerat ye (mpoo- 
emepyacerai ye); Meineke (Vind. 239) approving, but not 
inserting. 

2 xatapten, Madvig, for karnyopoin; A. Vogel approving. 

3 ons, Groskurd, for gnoiv; Forbiger following. 


1 The ‘ eiresione” was an olive (or laurel) branch adorned 


with the first-fruits of a given land and carried around to 
the accompaniment of a song of thanksgiving and prayer. 
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instructing? “The latter, of course,’ you reply ; 
“but while these epithets have been used by him 
for purposes of instruction, everything beyond the 
range of observation has been filled, not only by 
Homer but by others also, with mythical marvels.” 
Eratosthenes, then, should have said that “ every 
poet writes partly for purposes of mere entertain- 
ment and partly for instruction”; but his words 
were “mere entertainment and not instruction.” 
And Eratosthenes gives himself quite unnecessary 
pains when he asks how it adds to the excellence of 
the poet for him to be an expert in geography, or in 
generalship, or in agriculture, or in rhetoric, or in any 
kind of special knowledge with which some people 
have wished to invest him. Now the desire to 
endow Homer with all knowledge might be regarded 
as characteristic of a man whose zeal exceeds the 
proper limit, just as would be the case if a man—to 
use a comparison of Hipparchus—should hang 
apples and pears, or anything else that it cannot 
bear, on an Attic “eiresione’’!; so absurd would it be 
to endow Homer with all knowledge and with every 
art. You may be right, Eratosthenes, on that point, 
but you are wrong when you deny to Homer the 
possession of vast learning, and go on to declare that 
poetry is a fable-prating old wife, who has been 
permitted to “invent”’ (as you call it) whatever she 
deems suitable for purposes of entertainment. 
What, then? Is no contribution made, either, to the 
excellence of him who hears the poets recited— 
I again refer to the poet’s being an expert in 
geography, or generalship, or agriculture, or rhetoric, 
in which subjects one’s hearing of poetry naturally 
invests the poet with special knowledge? 
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a a \ n 
4. “A\XNQ pnv TavTa ye TavTa oO ToLNnTNS 
3 a a A an 
Odvocet pooner, Ov TOV TavTwy peddioTa 
9 A f vas i \\ >) A 
apeTH TATNH KOT MEL’ OUTOS Yap AUTO 


TOAAY avOpwarrwy idev doTEA Kal VOOV éyVO, 
(Od. 1: 3) 


@ € 
OUTOS TE O 


IN \ if , \ / / 
eLOWsS TavToLous Te OONOUS Kal undEa TUKVA. 


(I. 3. 202) 
ovtos © o “mrToAdtTopOos” det Neyomuevos Kal TO 
"TAtov éX@v | 

Bourp Kat peo Kat NTE pom nioL TEXVN’ 
TOUTOU Y Eo OMEVOLO Kal €K TUpOS alOoméevoLo 
AUPW VOTTHTALLED, (7. 10. 246) 


ono 0 Avopnons. Kat pay emt ye TH yewpyta 
CEMVUVETAL’ Kal yap EV aUNTO, 


év Toin’ SpéTavov pev Eyov EevKAUTES EYOLMLL, 
Kal d€ av Tolov ExoLs* (Od. 18. 368) 


\ >] b>] f 
Kal EV ApoTo, 


A / 9 WS >) Or } / , 
TO KE fh b OLS, EL WAKA OLNVEK ER TT POTAMOLINV. 


(Od. 18. 375) 


Kab _OvxX “Opnpos ev oUT@ dpovet Tept TOUT@D, 
ovxi 6€ WaVvTeEs ol TET ALOEUMEVOL HapTupe 
XpovT au TO TOLNTH, ws opbas NeyouTe, mept TOU 
THY rovavTny éumerptav els hpovnow ovvteiverv 
partoTa. 

5. “H 6€ pytopixy dpovnois éate SHmov rept 
ovyous" Ny émrlOelKvuTaL Tap Odmy THD Toinow 
‘Oduacevs év TH Avaretpa, évy tais Artats, év 
7H IpecBeia, ev 4 pnow: Hie 3) 
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4. Assuredly Homer has attributed all knowledge 
of this kind, at least, to Odysseus, whom he adorns 
beyond his fellows with every kind of excellence ; 
for his Odysseus “of many men the towns did see 
and minds did learn,’ and he is the man who “ is 
skilled in all the ways of wile and cunning device.” 
Odysseus is continually spoken of as “the sacker 
of cities’ and as the capturer of Troy “ by means 
of his counsels and his persuasiveness and_ his 


2? 


deceitful arts’ ; and Diomedes says of him: “ But 
while he cometh with me, even out of burning fire 
might we both return.” More than that, Odysseus 
prides himself on being a farmer. For instance, 
with regard to reaping he says: “In the deep grass 
might the match be, and might I have a crooked 
scythe, and thou another like it’’; and with regard 
to ploughing: “‘ Then shouldst thou see me, whether 
or no I would cut a clean furrow unbroken before 
me. And not only does Homer thus _ possess 
wisdom about these matters, but all enlightened 
men cite the poet as a witness whose words are 
true, to prove that practical experience of this kind 
contributes in the highest degree to wisdom. 

5. Rhetoric is, to be sure, wisdom applied to 
discourse ; and Odysseus displays this gift through- 
out the entire Iliad, in the Trial, in the Prayers, 
and in the Embassy, where Homer says : “ But when 
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anh OTe 01) OTa TE peyarny eK aT Geos ein 

Kal émed vipdvdecawy € EOLK OTOL Xerpepinow, 

ovK av état Odvoni y épiccere Bpotos aXXos. 
(Il. 3. 221) 


Tis av ovv wTroAaBot Tov Suvapevov Totty 
elodyely pntopevovtas éETépous Kal oTpaTynyouvTas 
Kal Ta AdNa emiderkvupévous TA THS apeTHs Epya, 
avTov eivat TOV drUdpwv &va Kal TOV BavpaTo- 
TOLOV, YONTEVELY LOVOY Kal KOAaKEvELY TOV Akpoa- 
Thv Suvdpevov, wmperety 5é pndév; mpotépav+ 
OVO GPETHVY TOLNTOV NEYOLMEV AV HYTLVODY AAXAND, 
H THY pLyntikny Tov Biov Ota NOYoV. Tas av 
ovv petpotro AT ELpOS av Tov Biov Kal ah pov ; 
ov yap oUT@ paper THY TOV TonToy aperiyy 
@oel” TEKTOVOY Uf) XarKeor aXr éxevn pev 
ovdevos ExXeTAaL KaOD Kal aEeuvod, 1) S€ TroLNTOU 
cuvelevktat TH TOU avOpwrov, Kal ovX oldv TE 
ayabov yevéoOat Tointnv, wn TpoTEpov yernbevTa 
avdpa ayadov. 

6. To 6 6) Kal THY pnTopieny adatpeia bat 
TOV TOLNT HD TEAEWS aesdobyTos Tov éoTl. Th 
yap ovT@ pntopexor, @S ppacus; ti O obra 
TOUNTLKOD ; Tus S c.uetvov ‘Opnpov ppacat; v1) 
Ata, aN evépa ppaots 7 TOUT LK. T@ ye eloet, 
@s Kal év avTh TH ToUNTLKh 1% Tpaytki Kal 7) 
K@UtKyH, Kal ev TH weCH 7 LaTopLKH Kal H OLKa- 
ViKn* apa. yap ovd oO AOYos €oT! yevtkos, OV Eldy 


1 tpotépay, Meineke, for métepoy ; C. Miiller approving. 
2 woel, Corais, for ws 7; Meineke following; C. Miiller 
approving. 
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he uttered his great voice from his chest, and words 
like unto the snowflakes of winter, then could no 
mortal man contend with Odysseus.’’ Who, then, 
can assume that the poet who is capable of in- 
troducing other men in the réle of orators, or of 
generals, or in other réles that exhibit the ac- 
complishments of the art of rhetoric, is himself but 
one of the buffoons or jugglers, capable only of 
bewitching and flattering his hearer but not of 
helping him? Nor can we assume that any ex- 
cellence of a poet whatever is superior to that which 
enables him to imitate life through the means of 
speech. How, then, can a man imitate life if he has 
no experience of life and is a dolt? Of course we 
do not speak of the excellence of a poet in the same 
sense as we speak of that of a carpenter or a black- 
smith ; for their excellence depends upon no inherent 
nobility and dignity, whereas the excellence of a 
poet is inseparably associated with the excellence 
of the man himself, and it is impossible for one to 
become a good poet unless he has previously become 
a good man. 

6. So, then, to deny the art of rhetoric to Homer 
is to disregard my position entirely. For what is 
so much a part of rhetoric as style? And what 
is so much a part of poetry? And who has sur- 
passed Homer in style?? “ Assuredly,” you answer, 
“but the style of poetry is different from that of 
rhetoric.” In species, yes; just as in poetry itself 
the style of tragedy differs from that of comedy, 
and in prose the style of history differs from that 
of forensic speech. Well then, would you assert 
that discourse is not a generic term, either, whose 


1 Phrasis. 2 Phrazein. 
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ty NUP ae / N / / € \ 

O €upeTpos Kal Oo Telos; 7 NOYOS MEV, PNTOPLKOS 
/ \ 

dé AOYOsS ovK EaTL yeviKOS Kal Ppa Kal apeETH 

J e b>) b ) aA e \ if; ts 

Noyou; ws 6 eElmety, o melOs NOYos, O ye KaTeE- 
if A la) 
TKEVATMEVOS, MiLNLA TOU TOLNTLKOD EoTL. TPW- 
\ \ \ a 
TLOTA YAP 1) TWOLNTLKH KaTacKEUT TapHAGeEDV Eis 
TO pecov Kal evdoKipnoev: EiTa EKElYNY pLpov- 
, \ / 5 \ 
pevol, AVGAaVTES TO METPOV, TAAAA Oe hvAdEaVTES 

\ \ 

TA ToWMTLKa ovvéypaay ot mept Kddpov xat 
€ A 
Pepexvdn cai Exatatov: eita 0 VaTepov, adat- 
n aA / \ al 5 
povvtTes ael TL TOV TOLOVTwWY, ELS TO VUY €Ed0S 
/ 3 \ / 
KaTHyayov, @s av amo tpous Tivos: KaOdtep 
by 4 \ \ K OL / » B rn \ 
av TW Kal THY Kopwdiavy dain aBetvy THv 

Md >] \ a / \ A ’ 
cvoTaclW ato THS Tpay@dlas, Kal TOU KaT 

\ a > \ 
avtiy twprous KataBiBacbeicay eis TO NoOyoetdés 
\ VA x s / \ \ fal 
vuvi KaXOvmEVoY. Kal TO aeldety bE aVYTL TOD 

VA a \ a 
poate TiOéuevov Tapa Tols TaNAL TAVTO TOUTO 
n / \ 
éxpaptupel, dsoTe THY?) Kal apy? Ppacews KaTE- 
/ A A / 
TKEVATMEVNS KAL pNTOpPLKHS UIHpEEV 1 ToLlNTLK?. 
/ an \\ \ 

avTN Yap TpocTEeXpHTaTO T@ péAEL KATA TAS ETTI- 
} V4 la) S 9 / / A oO Be SE 
etEets* ToUTO S HY Novos pemedtapevos 7) WOH, 
> 3 e \ e ik > 2S \ OL \ 
adh ov 61 par@diay T édeyov Kal Tpaywdiay Kal 
/ e > 9 \ / / gt 
KOUMLAV. WaT ETTELOr TO Hpaley MPwWTLOTA ET) 

a an fe \ 2 IAA 

THS ToLNTLKHS éhéeyeTo hpdcews, avTN SE eT WONS 

a / > an \ \ 

vanpee map éxelvois, TO aeldetv AUTOS TO AUTO 
fal / 9 > as / 

TO Ppatew.” KaTaxpnoapévov 0 avTav Oatép 

1 Adyos meueAtouevos 7} Gdn, A. Miller, for @5% 4 Adyos 
MEMEA LO MEVOS. 

2 aitn 5é mer’ Bdjs Swipte wap éxelvois, Td Gelder avTois Td 
avTd Te pacer, Spengel, for av’ryn Se per @dHs, TH aelderv 
avtots TO avTd TH pace twipte map eéxelvois; C. Miiller 
approving. 
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species are metrical discourse and prose discourse ? 
Or, rather, is discourse, in its broadest sense, generic, 
while rhetorical discourse is not generic, and style 
is simply an excellence of discourse ?—But prose 
discourse—I mean artistic prose—is, I may say, 
an imitation of poetic discourse; for poetry, as 
an art, first came upon the scene and was first to 
win approval. Then came Cadmus, Pherecydes, 
Hecataeus, and their followers, with prose writings 
in which they imitated the poetic art, abandoning 
the use of metre but in other respects preserving 
the qualities of poetry. Then subsequent writers 
took away, each in his turn, something of these 
qualities, and brought prose down to its present 
form, as from a sublime height. In the same way 
one might say that comedy took its structure from 
tragedy, but that it also has been degraded—from 
the sublime height of tragedy to its present “ prose- 
like” style, as it is called. And further, the fact 
that the ancients used the verb “sing”’ instead 
of the verb “tell” ! bears witness to this very 
thing, namely, that poetry was the source and 
origin of style, I mean ornate, or rhetorical, style. 
For when poetry was recited, it employed the 
assistance of song; this combination formed melodic 
discourse, or “‘ode’’; and from “ode” they began 
to use the terms rhapsody, tragedy, and comedy. 
Therefore, since “tell”! was first used in reference 
to poetic “style ’’? and since among the ancients 
this poetic style was accompanied by song, the 
term “sing’’ was to them equivalent to the term 
“tell >, and then after they had misused the 
former of these two terms by applying it to prose 


1 Phrazein. 2 Phrasis. 
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No gaa N ma A , A Wap jedan tins / 3 f 
Kal él TOU TEelov NOYou, Kal él OatEepoyv 7 KaTA- 
\ \ \ an \ 
vpnats otéBn. Kat avtTo o€ TO Tefov AEeXOHvaL TOV 
4 an J / b / \ > \ e/ 
avev TOU péTPOV AOYOoV Eudhaiver TOV ato UiyousS 
\ / \ pn J 9 yA 
TLWOS KATABAVTA Kal OYHMATOS ELS TOVSAPOS. 
\ / Ul Ud 
7. “AXN’ ode TA GuVEyyUS povov, w#aTTEP 
/ a / 
‘EpatoaOévns eipnke, Kal Ta év Tots “KAAnow, 
N la) 3 
ANNA Kab TOV TOPP@ TOAAA Réryer’ KaL OL aKpL- 
/ aA / an 
Betas” Opnpos cat “adrov ye TOV VoTEpov puGo- 
n ; / SS \ x 
NOYELTAL, OV TAVTA TEPATEVOMEVOS, AAAA KAL TT POS 
b YU bd lal X / BI 
ETLOTH UNV AAANYOPAV 1) dtacKevdl@v  Onpma- 
a YA \ si \ \ "Od / 
yoyov aXra TE KaL Ta TEpt THV VUTTEWS 
/ ~ > \ / 4 ’ 
TraVHVY' Tepi HS TodkAa StapapTdver, TOVS T 
b) \ / b) / \ > \ \ 
eEnyntas dAvapous amopatywy Kal aUvTOV TOV 
/ Ng ewe’ / a \ / 
ToOlnTHY’ Tepl wv akLov eEltrely OLA TELOVOD. 
an iy \ / 
8. Kai mpa@tov ote tovs pvOous amedéEavto 
b) € \ i 2 \ \ id J 
OovY Ol TOlNTaAL fLovov, ANAA Kal al TorES 
/ \ € is a / 
TOAU TpPOTEpOV Kal ol vomolETAL TOV Ypnoipov 
b) N n 
yapw, PBreyavtes ets TO hvatxov Talos Tov 
fal / Z, \\ Ul / 
NoytKov Coov: hirevdnuwv yap avOpwrros:* mpooi- 
XN / \ / >] na 9 
pov Oe TovTOoV TO dtAouvOov: évTevOev ovdv 
VA aA a 
apxYeTat Ta Tratoia axpodcbat Kal Kotv@veiy 
\ Ta) b) 
Noyov él mAElov. aitiov O, OTL KaLtvoroyla 
/ b) e ta) b) \ / 7. 
Tis €oTLW O pvOos, ov Ta KaleotnKOTa Ppdlor, 
b) P v4 \ a ¢€ \ \ \ \ \ 
ann éTepa Tapa Ttavta: dv dé TO KaLVYOV Kal 
¢ \ / a >] 7 
O (2) TpOTEpov éeyvw TLs' TOUTO O avUTO éoTL Kal 


1 GvOpwros, Meineke, for &v@pwros; Cobet also indepen- 
dently. 
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discourse, the misuse passed over to the latter 
term also. And, furthérmore, the very fact that 
non-metrical discourse was termed “ pedestrian ”’ 
indicates its descent from a height, or from a chariot, 
to the ground. 

7. Nor, indeed, is the statement of Eratosthenes 
true that Homer speaks only of places that are near 
by and in Greece; on the contrary, he speaks also 
of many places that are distant; and when Homer 
indulges in myths he is at least more accurate than 
the later writers, since he does not deal wholly 
in marvels, but for our instruction he also uses 
ailegory, or revises myths, or curries popular favour, 
and particularly in his story of the wanderings of 
Odysseus; and Eratosthenes makes many mistakes 
when he speaks of these wanderings and declares 
that not only the commentators on Homer but also 
Homer himself are dealers in nonsense. But it is 
worth my while to examine these points more in 
detail. 

8. In the first place, I remark that the poets were 
not alone in sanctioning myths, for long before the 
poets the states and the lawgivers had sanctioned 
them as a useful expedient, since they had an insight 
into the emotional nature of the reasoning animal ; 
for man is eager to learn, and his fondness for tales 
is a prelude to this quality. It is fondness for tales, 
then, that induces children to give their attention to 
narratives and more and more to take part in them. 
The reason for this is that myth is a new language 
to them—a language that tells them, not of things as 
they are, but of a different set of things. And what 
is new is pleasing, and so is what one did not know 
before ; and it is just this that makes men eager to 
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\ at / e/ x \ al \ S 
TO Tolovv direrdnpova. OTav 6€ TpocH Kat TO 
an : jA A 
Oavpactov Kal TO TepaT@des, emiTEivEeL THY 
7) / e/ b \ na a) / / b) 
nOOVHY, NTEP EoTL Tov pavlavety PiATpOV. KAT 
9 / A na 
apKas Mev OV aVayKN ToLOVTOLS Sedeact KpHaOaL, 
ae a f \ n 
Tpotovons O€ THS NALKLAS ETL THY TOV OVTHOV 
/ n , / \ 
pabnaow ayev, non THS SLtavolas éppwmyevyns Kal 
/ / \ n 
UNKETL SEOMEVNS KOAAK@V. Kal LoLwTHS O€ Tas 
/ \ n rn 
KaL @TALOEUTOS TPOTOY TLVa Tats éoTL PiromvleEt 
€ / ¢ / 
TE MCAUTOS' Opoilws Oe Kal O TeETTALOEVMEVOS 
— x \ e& A nN 
METPLMS* OVOE Yap ovUTOS iayvEL TO ROYLTM, 
ii be \ \ b) ba 2Q ) \ re b] 
mpoceatt b€ Kal TO €K Tatoos EBo0s. Emel O OU 
f / \ \ x an 
povoy 70U, aAXa Kal goBepov TO TEpaTaoes, 
/ n 5) an / \ 
apdotépwy éoTl TaV ELoa@Y YpEela TPOS TE TOUS 
a \ / nan \ \ 
TALOAS KAL TOUS EV NALKiQa® TOls TE Yap Tratot 
/ a ip / 
mTpoopépouev Tovs ndEts povPous Els TMpoTpoT MHD, 
3 b) \ Oe N 4 ce \ 
El¢ aTroTpoTnY oe Tovs goRepovs. H TE yap 
agnl \ \ > 
Adpta pv0os €ote kat 7 Vopyw cai o Edsadrays 
/ 7 n \ l 
kat 7 MopporvKn. ot Te moAXOL TOV TAS TrOdELS 
/ \ N , aA 
OLKOUVTWY ELS MEV TPOTPOTHV AyoVTaL TOLS NdéCt 
la) , / / a) an 
TOV mVOWY, OTAV GKOVWOL TOV TOLNT@V aVvopaya- 
/ i If e I 
Onpata pv0wdn dinyoupévav, otov “Hpakdéous 
10 BD a) f b)\ NS \ a i. Se 
adrouvs 7 Onoews, 7) Tiuas Tapa Cea@v vepopevas, 
X \ Ai C ye in \ X / \ / 
n vn Ria opwot ypadas 7 Ecava 7) TWAAopaTAa 
, \ VA 14 
TOLAUTHY TLWA TWeptTeTeLay UTOonMaALVoVTA jLU- 
/ >) \ f A 
Owon els amoTpomnv o€, OTaY KoAdoELS Tapa 
A ‘ / \ 3 
Jeav kat PoBous Kat amretras 1 Sta Noywv 7 Sa 


YA b) a 3 
TUT@Y aopaTwv' Tivav TpocbéywvTal, Kal 


1 gopatwv, Kramer, Meineke, for aépwv, above which ar is 
written in A. See Classical Journal 1814, 113. 
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learn. But if you add thereto the marvellous and 
the portentous, you thereby increase the pleasure, 
and pleasure acts as a charm to incite to learning. 
At the beginning we must needs make use of such 
bait for children, but as the child advances in years 
we must guide him to the knowledge of facts, when 
once his intelligence has become strong and no 
longer needs to be coaxed. Now every illiterate and 
uneducated man is, in a sense, a child, and, like a 
child, he is fond of stories; and for that matter, so 
is the half-educated man, for his reasoning faculty 
has not been fully developed, and, besides, the 
mental habits of his childhood persist in him. Now 
since the portentous is not only pleasing, but fear- 
inspiring as well, we can employ both kinds of myth 
for children, and for grown-up people too. In the 
case of children we employ the pleasing myths to 
spur them on, and the fear-inspiring myths to deter 
them ; for Pence. Lamia! is a myth, and so are 
the Gorgon, and Ephialtes,? and Mormolyce.* Most 
of those who live in the cities are incited to emulation 
by the myths that are pleasing, when they hear the 
poets narrate mythical deeds of heroism, such as the 
Labours of Heracles or of Theseus, or hear of 
honours bestowed by gods, or, nici when they 
see paintings or primitive images or works of sculp- 
ture which suggest any similar happy issue of fortune 
in mythology; but they are deterred from evil 
courses when, either through descriptions or through 
typical representations of objects unseen, they learn 
of divine punishments, terrors, and threats—or even 

1 A familiar female goblin, devourer of children, in the 
ancient nursery- legends. 


* The giant whose eyes were put out by Apollo and 
Heracles. 3 A female goblin. 
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TLITEVMOL TEPLTETELY TLVAS* OU yap OyYdoV ye! 
yuvarKrav Kal TAVTOS xusatov TAHOous ena ely 
oye OUVATOV Prroo ope, Kab mporarécac Gar” 
Mpos evoéBerayv Kal ooLoTnTa, Kab Tio TW, GNA 
det Kal® decotdatmovias: TovTO 6 ovK dvEeV pU- 
Oorrolias Kal TEepatelas. KEepavyos yap Kal airyls 
Kal Tpiawa Kal AapTabes Kal OpdKovTes Kal 
upc oroyXa, TOV Oe@v Grrra, pudot Kal Taca 
cohoyia apKatKkn: Tavra 6 am e0eEavTo Ot Tas 
TONTELAS KATATTNT A MEVOL oppodvKas TLVAS TPOS 
Tovs vnTLoppovas. TotavTns de THS puloTrotias 
OVENS Kal KaTATTpEhovoNs Els TO KOLVwWVLKOV Kal 
TO TONTLKOV TOD Biov cYRpAa Kal TY TOV 6YTOV 
to Topiay, ol bev apxaior THY TALOLKND ayoyny 
epvratay pexpl TOV TENELWV WKLY, Kat ola 
TOLNTLKNS iKav@rs coppoviter at Tacav puciay 
viréXaPov: Xpovors S VaTepov ) THS loroptas 
ypah7 Kab 1 vov _ Pros opta Taper vO ev els 
fécov. avuTn pev oy Tpos OALyous, 7 O€ TOUNTLEN 
dnuwdereotépa Kal Céatpa mAnpody dvvapéevn: 7) 
dé 67) TOD Ounpoov vrepBadXovtTas. Kal ol TpO- 
TOL O€ toTOpLKOL Kal Pvotkol puOoypadot. 

9. “Arte 67) mpds TO TaLdeuTLKOY Eidos TOUS pLU- 
Oouvs avadépwv o Tointyns ébpovTife* mor pmépos 
TarnOods: “év & étiBer” (Jl. 18. 541) nai Wed6dos, 
TO MEV ATTOOEXOMEVOS, TO OE ONpway@yaV Kal oTpa- 
THYOV TA THON. 


1 ve, Meineke, for te; C. Miiller approving. 

2 mpoxarécacbat, is retained against Meineke’s zpocraa- 
ésacOat; A. Miller and C. Miiller approving. 

> 81a, Cobet deletes, before deroda:uovias. 

4 éppovri¢e, Cobet, from the margin of A, for éppévtice. 
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when they merely believe that men have met with 
such experiences. For in dealing with a crowd of 
women, at least, or with any promiscuous mob, a 
philosopher cannot influence them by reason or 
exhort them to reverence, piety and faith ; nay, there 
is need of religious fear also, and this cannot be 
aroused without myths and marvels. For thunder- 
bolt, aegis, trident, torches, snakes, thyrsus-lances,— 
arms of the gods—are myths, and so is the entire 
ancient theology. But the founders of states gave 
their sanction to these things as bugbears wherewith 
to scare the simple-minded. Now since this is the 
nature of mythology, and since it has come to have 
its place in the social and civil scheme of life as well 
as in the history of actual facts, the ancients clung 
to their system of education for children and applied 
it up to the age of maturity; and by means of poetry 
they believed that they could satisfactorily discipline 
every period of life. But now, after a long time, 
the writing of history and the present-day philosophy 
have come to the front. Philosophy, however, is for 
the few, whereas poetry is more useful to the people 
at large and can draw full houses—and this is excep- 
tionally true of the poetry of Homer. And the early 
historians and physicists were also writers of myths. 
9. Now inasmuch as Homer referred his myths 
to the province of education, he was wont to pay 
considerable attention to the truth. “And he 
mingled therein” a false element also, giving his 
sanction to the truth, but using the false to win the 
favour of the populace and to out-general the masses. 
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ws 0 OTE TLS YpUGOV TEPLVEvETAL APYUPw aVHp, 


Od. 6. 232) 


oUTwMs éexelvos Tails adnOéot TepiTrETEials TMpoce- 
TiOert pvOov, HdvvwV Kat KoopoYv THY dpacLY 
mMpos 6€ TO AUTO TéXOS TOU LOTOPLKOU Kal TOU TA 
6yTa AéyovTos BAéTrwY. ovTw 7 TOV Te IALaKOV 
TONELOV YyeyovoTa taparaBov éxoopnae Tais 
pvOotrotiats, Kal THY Odvacéws TAVHY @TAUTS: 
éx pnoevos 6€ adnOots avdttev KEeviV TEepaTo- 
Noyiav ovy ‘Ounpixov. Tpoomimter yap, > ELKOS, 
as TiaveTepoy dv ovTw Tis YevdoLTO, Eb KATA- 
pioyot TL Kal av’To@v ToV adnOwwav:? OTeEp Kal 
TlorxvBios dnote wept THs "Oduccéws tAaVNS érrt- 
YELP@V? TOLOUTO O é€aTi Kal TO 


loxe Wevdea TOANG A€yov ETUMOLTLY OMOLA* 
(Od. 19. 203) 


\ \ \ 3 5 
ov yap mavtTa, aX\A\a TONG, éTrEl OVO AV HY 
VA e an / 45) \ aA e te 
éTUMOLoLY Omota. EXaBeEv OY Tapa THS LoTOpLas 
Ni \ / a , 
Tas apxas. Kal yap tov Atodrov® duvactedoat 

val \ / I \ nN 
dno. tov wept thy Aimdpav vyowv, Kab TOV 
\ \ by) \ / ? nt 
mept thy Aityny kat Acovtivny KvkdXomas kat 
/ \ \ 
Aatatpuyovas a&évous twas: 610 Kat Ta Tept 
\ \ / 5 nm / \ 
Tov TopOmoyv ampooméNacTa eival Tots TOTE, Kat 
\ / \ \ 7 e \ n 
Thy XapvBdw Kat TO YevAXavov vad AnoTav 
iy ¢ \ f a \ 
KaTéxec0ar. oUTw O€ Kal TOVS AXNOUS TOV UITO 
¢ b) Ui i e la) 
Opnpou Neyopéevwv ev AXrOLS TOTOLS Lo TOPOUMEV* 
/ \ a 
oUT@m 6€ Kal Tovs Kuippepiouvs efd@s olKkovvtas 
1 apooetiber, Corais, for mpocemeride: ; Cobet independently. 


“ On the passage ofrw 5)... aAnéivay, see R. Zimmermann, 
Hermes 23, 125. 3 AidAov, Meineke, for AYoAor. 
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“ And as when some skilful man overlays gold upon 
silver,” just so was Homer wont to add a mythical 
element to actual occurrences, thus giving flavour 
and adornment to his style; but he has the same 
end in view as the historian or the person who 
narrates facts. So, for instance, he took the Trojan 
war, an historical fact, and decked it out with his 
myths; and he did the same in the case of the 
wanderings of Odysseus; but to hang an empty story 
of marvels on something wholly untrue is not 
Homer’s way of doing things. For it occurs to us 
at once, doubtless, that a man will lie more plausibly 
if he will mix in some actual truth, just as Polybius 
says, when he is discussing the wanderings of 
Odysseus. This is what Homer himself means when 
he says of Odysseus: “So he told many lies in the 
likeness of truth;”’ for Homer does not say “ all” 
but “many” lies; since otherwise they would not 
have been “in the likeness of truth.” Accordingly, 
he took the foundations of his stories from history. 
For instance, history says that Aeolus was once king 
over the islands about Lipara, and that the Cyclopes 
and the Laestrygonians, inhospitable peoples, were 
lords over the region about Aetna and Leontine ; 
and that for this reason the region about the Strait 
might not be visited by men of that time, and that 
Charybdis and the Rock of Scylla were infested by 
brigands. And from history we learn that the rest 
of the peoples mentioned by Homer lived in other 
parts of the world. And, too, it was on the basis of 
Homer's actual knowledge that the Cimmerians lived 
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STRABO 


\ \ J / 
Tov Kiupepixov Booropov tpocBoppov'! Kat fo- 
b] if Ul 
POON METHYVAYEV OLKELMS Eis DKOTELVOY TLVA TOTOV 
\ Q” di ‘ } / BY N \ 
tov Kal’ ALonv, Xpyolwov ovta pos THY pvO0- 
/ \\ b) n uy qs 2 3 b) 7 
Touav THY év TH TAdVYN. OTL O oOtoEV aAUTOUS, 
€ / Q a) \ \ \ ’ a 
ol Ypovoypapot OndovVaLY, 7 MLiKPOV TTPO avVTOU 
\ n / BY 4 X b) SAN 3 / 
Thv TOV Kiupepiwv épodov 7) KaT avToV avaypa- 
povTes. 
€ id 
10. ‘Ocavtws? Kai tovs Koryous eida@s kat 
N oH (esl A \ b) &y \ \ \ 
tov lacovos mXovv Tov es Aiav Kat Ta TeEpt 
/ yy f 
Kipens cat Mnoeias pvPevopeva Kat iotopovpeva 
an Mf \ an / ¢ / 
Tept THS PappaKkelas KAL THS GANS OpoLoTpoTias, 
/ la) 
ouyyevetas TE ETAATE TOV OUTM SLM@KLOMEVOY, 
an an n n J a A 
THs pev év TH pwux@® tov Llovrov, THs 6 ev TH 
7a XL \ & \ b) an , \ aA 
Tania, Kal eEwKeavicpov ado, TaXYa Kal TOU 
>] / / n 3 / pe / 
Iacovos péexpe tHS “Itadtas wravnevTos: Set- 
\ \ \ 

KVUTaL yap Tia? Kal Tept Ta Kepavyia opn Kat 
NN \ b } Mf \ b) an } 4 i 
mept Tov “Adpiav kai év TO Locedwuatyn xorxT@ 

an \ an an va > 
Kal Tats mpo THs Tuppnvias vacows THs TOV Ap- 
yovavT@v TAdINS onmEeta. Mpocédocay O€ TL Kal 
e / 4 > 10 a / 
ai Kvaveat, domep SupTANyaAdas KaNOVOL TETPAS 
A \ / \ a 
TLVES, TPAYLY ToLOVoaL TOV OLEKTAOUY TOV Ola TOD 
fa) 14 \ \ \ > 
Bulaytiaxod oTopatos: Wate Tapa pev THY Aiav 
N \ € if 
" Alain, Tapa €é Tas SupTAHydoas at Udayxrai, 
1 apdaBoppov, Madvig, for mpbs Boppar. 
2 @caitws, the reading of the MSS., is retained by Kramer 
and Meineke ; ©. Miiller approving. 


3 onueta after twa, Meineke deletes, following suggestion 
of Miiller-Diibner. 
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about the Cimmerian Bosporus, a gloomy country in 
the north, that he transferred them, quite appro- 
priately, to a certain gloomy region in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hades—a region that suited the purpose 
of his mythology in telling of the wanderings of 
Odysseus. The writers of chronicles make it plain 
that Homer knew the Cimmerians, in that they fix 
the date of the invasion of the Cimmerians either a 
short time before Homer, or else in Homer’s own 
time. 

10. And likewise it was on the basis of Homer’s 
actual knowledge of the Colchians, of Jason’s 
expedition to Aea, and of the stories of fact and 
fiction told about Circe and Medea regarding their 
use of magic potions and their general similarity of 
character, that he invented a_ blood-relationship 
between the two, although they lived so very far 
apart, the one in the remote recess of the Pontus, 
and the other in Italy, and also invented a residence 
for both of them out by Oceanus, though it may be 
that Jason wandered as far as Italy; for there are 
some indications that point to the wanderings of the 
Argonauts in the region of the Ceraunian Moun- 
tains,t about the Adriatic Sea,? in the Gulf of 
Poseidonia,? and in the islands that lie off Tyrrhenia. 
And the Cyaneae? also, which some call the Symple- 
gades,° furnished the poet an additional matter of 
fact, in that they made the passage through the mouth 
of the strait at Byzantium very difficult ; so that when 
we compare the Aeaea of Circe with the Aea of 
Medea, and Homer’s Planctae® with the Symplegades, 

1 The Kimara Mountains in Albania. 
ease i... 0. 3 Gulf of Salerno. 


4 Dark Blue Rocks. 5 Clashing Rocks. 
6 Wandering Rocks. 
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Ane b) 9 A a nan) if \ 9 / 
Kal 0 dt avTav mrovS TOD Lacovos wiavos épavn: 
N \ \ M4 \ \ pale Z ¢ \ A 
Tapa dé THY YKUANaY Kal THY XdpvBsw o ova tev 
/ n € a b) e , \ / 
oKOTENWY TOUS. GaTA@S 6 Ol TOTE TO TéNAVOS 
\ \ v4 ov x b \ ¢€ 
To Llovtixov waoTmep adOV TVA wWKEaVOY UTE- 
\ if A id / 
apSavov, Kal Tovs mMr€ovTaS eKEloE OMOLWsS 
b) iA 3OQ / A \ 7 an b) \ 
éxtoTrigety é6okouv, WaTep Tovs &Ew Yrnrov ert 
=f \ \ / as 
TONU TpotovTas’ Kab yap peyvotov TOV Kal’ 
meas evouitero, Kal OL TODTO Kat éEoyny iis 
T OVTOV Tpoonyopevon, @s TOLNTHY “Opmpov. lows 
\ 
ovv Kal La TOUTO peTHVeyKe Ta éx TOU IlovTOU 
\ \ \ \ 
7 pos TOY @Keavoy @s evTapddexTa Ova THY 
ony \ \ a vf 
KareXxovoay Sogay. olpau d€ wal Tov ZOrU mov 
Ta AkKpa TOU Tavpou ra Tmepl THY Avkiay Eos 
IIicrdias KATEXOVTOY Ta inpyrorara, Kal TAS ATO 
Tips peonuSpias brrepBoras emupaver Taras 7 a1pe- 
NovT@v Tols €vTOS TOU Tadpou, Kal padora TOUS 
wept tov Ilovrov, cal omouornTa TWa Kal TOUTOUS 
éEwxeavicOjnvar: dynot yap él Tov méovTOS ev TH 
‘ 
oxedta, 


Tov © é& AtO@LoTwv avev xpeLov EvootxyPav 
Tnr0Gev €x LorAvpov opéwy idev. (Od. 5. 282) 


i? \ N \ / 4 > 
Taya O€ Kal Tovs povompatovs Kuxrwras éx 
THS UKvOuKHs loTopias meTEVHvoxXe? ToLovTOUS yap 


1 Draw a north and south line from the poet’s point of 
observation (near the Black Sea) through the Solyman 
Mountains and through Egypt to the Ethiopians on Oceanus 
south of Egypt. Then draw a north and south line from 
Odysseus’ point of observation (on his raft, west of Greece) 
to the Ethiopians living on Oceanus due south of the raft. 
Homer transfers the Solymi and their mountains from his 
own due-south line of vision to an analogous position on 
Odysseus’ due-south line of vision. Just as these mountains, 
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Jason’s voyage through the Planctae was clearly 
plausible also ; and so was Odysseus’ passage between 
the Rocks, when we think of Scylla and Charybdis. 
Again, the men of Homer’s day, in general, regarded 
the Pontic Sea as a kind of second Oceanus, and 
they thought that those who voyaged thither got 
beyond the limits of the inhabited world just as 
much as those who voyaged far beyond the pillars 
of Heracles; the Pontic Sea was thought to be the 
largest of the seas in our part of the world, and for 
that reason they applied to this particular sea the 
term “The Pontus,” just as they spoke of Homer 
as “The Poet.” Perhaps it was for that very reason 
that Homer transferred to Oceanus things that were 
true of the Pontus, in the belief that such a change 
would prove acceptable because of the prevailing 
notions in regard to the Pontus. And I think that 
since the Solymi occupied the loftiest peaks of the 
Taurus Range, I mean the peaks about Lycia as far 
as Pisidia, and since their country presented to 
people who lived north of the Taurus Range, and 
particularily to those who lived about the Pontus, 
the most conspicuous altitudes on the south—for 
this reason, on the strength of a certain similarity 
of position, these people too were transferred to the 
position out by Oceanus ; for in speaking of Odysseus 
sailing on his raft he says : “ Now the lord, the shaker 
of the earth, on his way from the Ethiopians espied 
Odysseus from afar, from the mountains of the 
Solymi.” ! Perhaps Homer also borrowed his idea 
of the one-eyed Cyclopes from the history of Scythia ; 


to Homer, arose on the northern border of the Mediter- 
ranean, so to Odysseus they arose on the northern border 
of Oceanus. Strabo again refers to this on page 127. 
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A ’ / A ? a) ’ 
Tivas Tous Aptwactrovs dacu, ovs év tots “Aps- 
/ oy b) / b) / ¢ 
paomelos émrecw evdéomxev ‘Aptatéeas o IIpoxov- 
/ 
VICLOS. 
nN \ a . f n 
ll. Ae? O€ TavTa mWpovTrobémevoy oKoTEiV, Ti 
/ if / - 3 / 
NEyovow ot picavTes wept YKediav 7» “ITadiav 
/ (5 75) n \\ i 
yeverOat T@ ‘Odvacet tiv TAAYHY Kal’ “Opnpov:* 
yA N b] / a / \ / 
EoTe yap auhotépws tovto déEacbat, Kal BEXTLOV 
N A f f 5) / 
Kal xelpov. PBéATLOV MEV, AV OUT@ CéyNTAaL TIS, 
c/ \\ b) ia \ / love whe)” nN / 
oTt TretaOels Exel THV TWAAVHVY TO “OdvaceE! yevé- 
N an f tf 
cbat, AaBov adrnOH tav’Tnv thy broOEeow ToLN- 
a / a \ / 5) / 
TUK@S OLETKEVATE’ TOUTO Yap OiKEiws AV RéyOLTO 
\ > na \\ b) / \ 2 is b) \ 
Tepl AVTOV, Kal OV povoy ye Trept Iradtay, ara 
\ / a / a ’ a 
Kal MeXpt TOV EeayaTtov THs IBnpias €or evpeEty 
” an 9 / / \ 4 / 
tXxyn THS ExeLvoU TAAaVHS Kal aAdXrAWY THELOVOD. 
nan f \ \ \ 
YVetpov O€, €av TIS KaL THY StagKEUHY @S LaTOpiaY 
\ / \ Vee le ua / 
déxntat, exetvou wKeavov Kat “Adnv kat “Hrétov 
/ \ SA a / \ 4 
Boas Kat Tapa Oeais Eevias Kat petapopdhocers 
\ lf , \ / \ 
Kal peyeln KuxkrX@rwv cai Aatotpvyovev Kai 
/ iL n 
pophnv YKvAANS Kal SvacTHpwaTa TOV Kal ara 
/ la) an lal 
TAELW TOLAUTA TepaToypahovYTOS havepas. ovTE 
fa) / > / n 
6€ mMpos TOUTOV a&lov avTiréyety, OVT@ Pavepas 
/ aA A / > Q> P 
Katarevoopevoy Tov Tolntov, Kalamep ovd, & 
an \ / / NX 3 x 
hain, TOUTOY Tov TpoToY yevéecPat TOV Els TIV 
11 Q/ / SOS t Ngod x 
lOakynv xatardovv tov (Odvacéws Kal THY pVN- 
/ \\ N 5a la) b) la) a 
oTnpopoviay Kal THY éTt TOU aypov cvVaTacaY 
aA , \ / \ 
paxynv tots “l@axnotows mpos avTov' ovTe mpos 
b) / / , 
Tov de€amEVOV olKELwWS TpoTTrAEKETOaL CiKaLOV. 


14 un yevéoda, Meineke deletes, after cae’ “Ounpoy ; For- 
biger, Kramer, C. Miller approving. 
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for it is reported that the Arimaspians are a one- 
eyed people—a people whom Aristeas of Pro- 
connesus has made known in his Arimaspian Epic. 

11. Having made these preliminary remarks, I 
must ask what people mean when they affirm that 
Homer places the wanderings of Odysseus in the 
region of Sicily and Italy? It is possible to accept 
this view in two senses, one better and the other 
worse. The better is to assume that Homer was 
convinced that those regions were the scene of the 
wanderings of Odysseus, and that, taking this 
hypothesis as fact, he elaborated the story in poetic 
fashion. So much may be said with propriety about 
Homer ; at any rate one may find traces of the wan- 
derings of Odysseus, and of several others, not only 
in the region of Italy, but also as far as the extreme 
frontiers of Iberia. But the worse is to accept 
Homer's elaboration of the story as history also, 
because the poet is obviously indulging in marvels 
when he tells of Oceanus, Hades, cattle of Helius, 
entertainment by goddesses, metamorphoses, huge 
Cyclopes and huge Laestrygonians, Scylla’s shape, 
distances traversed on the voyage, and many other 
things of a similar nature. But, on the one hand, 
it is not worth while to refute one who so obviously 
misinterprets the poet—any more than it would be 
if one should contend that the return of Odysseus 
to Ithaca, the massacre of the suitors, and the fight 
which took place out in the country between the 
Ithacans and Odysseus, all happened precisely as 
described by the poet ; nor, on the other hand, is it 
right to quarrel with the man who interprets Homer 
in a proper fashion. 
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€ b) / \ \ N 
12. O ‘EpatooGévns dé mpos apdhotépas tas 
3 / 3) ie %) A 

ATOPATELS ATIVTNKEV OUK EV. TPOS MEV THV OEv- 
e/ (a) an aA 

TEepav, OTL Tretpatat OvaBadrrAELY havep@s vpevdh 

/ if \ A 
Kat ovK abla oyou Sa paKpov: Tpos Sé THY Tpo- 
f / 

TEPAV, TOLNTHY TE ATTAVTA aTropHVas PAVapOD, Kab 
/ / / / nn \ 
PTE TOT@Y EUTTELPLAVY [LNTE TEXVOV TpOS apEeTHV 

/ ZL. ‘al aA 
CUVTELVELY VOpLiaas' TOV Te wLUOwY TaV peV eV 
I / ie 
TOTOLS OV TETTAATMEVOLS TEPNMLTMEVOV, OLOV EV 
3 / Ne / 1 if n 
Dio cai "Idn cat Unrio, tov 6é év metdac- 
, © 3 / 
pevos, KaOaTrep €v ois at LVopyoves 4 0 Unpvovns, 
fe . a 5 \ \ 
TavTns hdyot THs loéas eivar Kal TOUS KATA THV 
"06 / / / \ be \ 
vooéws mAAaVHY EyoMEVOUS, TOUS O€ 1) TE- 
/ Pd a n a 
Trac0at NéyovTas GAN vToKetcOar éE av’TOD TOV 
\ n b] / VA \ n 
pn cvpdwvew edéyyerGar Yrevdopévous: Tas your 
n \ \ n 
Lecpyvas tovs pev ert THs Werwpiaddos cadidpvew, 
\ nN an ) 
Tovs O€ éml Tov LYevpyvovcca@y mrelouvs 1 Sioye- 
/ a / S / 
Aious OLveXovTaV aTAdLOUS Eival 6 AVTAS TKOTTENOV 
/ 6 / \ an j bs II 
Tpexopugov oleipyovta tov Kupatov* cat Iloce- 
/ ? o4 ee , e 
SwviaTynv KOATIOV. GAN OVO 02% cKOTENOS OVTOS 
3 if vo fy? e/ an \ 
éoTt Tpikopudos, ov@ OrAwsS KopupovTat pos 
e/ b) 3.9409 / 6Y4 \ \ \ 
UYoS, GAN AYKOV TIS EKKELTAL MAKPOS KAL OTEVOS 
\ a \ \ 
ato TOV KaTa Luppevtov® ywplov émi TOV KATA 
/ \ a > a 
Kampias wopOmov, émt Oatepa pev THs opewis 
\ nan \ \ 
TO TOV Lerpnvev lepov éywv, emt Oatepa oe pos 
An / ; I 4 / 
TO Hocerdmviatn KOAT@O VHoLoLa TPLa TpPOKElmEeVva 
gona TeTp@dyn, A KaXovGL Yerphvas: em avT@ 


1 Kupuatov, Meineke, for Kiuaoy ; C. Miller approving. 
2 ov@ 6, Meineke, for ovde 6. 
3 Suppevtov, Meineke, for Svppevroy ; C. Miiller approving. 
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12. Eratosthenes, however, has taken issue with 
both these answers to my question, and in so doing 
he is wrong; he is wrong as regards the second 
answer, in that he attempts to misrepresent things 
that are obviously fictitious and that do not deserve 
protracted discussion ; and he is wrong as regards the 
first, because he declares that all poets are dealers 
in absurdities and thinks their knowledge either of 
places or of arts does not conduce to virtue. Again, 
because Homer lays the scenes of his myths not only 
in non-fictitious places, such as Ilion, Mt. Ida, and 
Mt. Pelion, but also in fictitious places, such as those 
in which the Gorgons and Geryon dwell, Eratos- 
thenes says that the places mentioned in the story 
of the wanderings of Odysseus, also, belong to the 
category of fiction, and that the persons who contend 
that they are not fictitious but have a foundation in 
fact, stand convicted of error by the very fact that 
they do not agree among themselves; at any rate, 
that some of them put the Sirens on Cape Pelorias,! 
while others put them more than two thousand 
stadia distant on the Sirenussae, which is the name 
given to a three-peaked rock that separates the Gulf 
of Cumae ? from the Gulf of Poseidonia.* But neither 
does this rock have three peaks, nor does it run up 
into a peak at all ; instead it is a sort of elbow that juts 
out, long and narrow, from the territory of Surrentum 
to the Strait of Capreae, with the sanctuary of the 
Sirens on one side of the hilly headland, while on 
the other side, looking towards the Gulf of 
Poseidonia, lie three uninhabited rocky little islands, 

called the Sirens, and on the Strait of Capreae itself 
1 Cape Faro, Sicily. * Bay of Naples. 
> Gulf of Salerno. 
SI 
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See 5 Bu deeec kOe e € n \ 
€ TO TOpOu@ TO NVALOV, WTEP OMMVUMEL Kat 
\ / 
0 AYKWV AUTOS. 
>] 9 \ A 
13. “ANN otS! et un cupdwvotow ot THY 
c , aA J / b] \ 3 / 
LoTOpiay TOV TOTM@Y TrapadLooVTes evOUS ex Banr- 
n \ tA (< VA > ») 7 >] e/ 
ew O€l THY TUUTaACcAY LoTOpiay: aXN éaO Gre 
aA a lf 
Kal miotovc@at TO KaPoXOU padrXAov éoTLV. otoV 
/ \ if 3 
Néyo, Entoupevov, eb Kata SwtKertav cat Itadiav 
€ / / \ > e an > A / 
nH TrAVN YyeyovE, KAL EL at Yeiphves évtavOa mov 
¢ \ / nan 
NeyovTat, o pev dynoas év tH WedNwpidde. pos 
\ b) a) / an b] / 
Tov év Tails Lerpnvovacars diadwvel, aphorepor 
\ f Nie? iy / 
dé mpos Tov Tepl BiKertav Kal “ITadiav NéyorTa 
9 A ? \ \ I & Id Nh 
ov dtadwvovaw, AAA Kal MEl>@O TiTTW TApPEXOv- 
/ he \ N \ / 
ol, OTL, KALTTED [LN TO aVTO Ywptov PpaorTes, 
e/ b 3 / / a \ \ bd / 
Ouws ovK ExPEBnKerav ye TOU KaTa THY ITadiav 
A Y \ \ aA f 
n dtedtav. éav € mpoc7 tis, Ott év Neamronrer 
/ iY A lal la) 
IlapGevorns SetxvuTar pvjpa, was TOV LerpHvov, 
i ye VS. / 
ETL TAEWY TPOTEYEVETO TLOTLS, KALTOL TPLTOU 
\ / i A f ’ 2 uta > 
Tivos NEXOEVTOS TOUTOV TOU TOTTOU. GAN OTL ev 
la / an N / 
TOUT@ TO KOATM, TO UTO EpatoaVevous AeyOEevTe 
Te A A a 
Kupaio, ov Tolotaw at Lerpyvodacat, Kat % Ned- 
¢/ / / \ \ 
Tons toputat, BeBatotépws TiaTEevouev TO TreEpt 
/ \ a 
TOUTOUS TOUS TOTOUS Yyeyovévat TAS Leiphvas’ ovTE 
\ \ \ b A / / 7? 
yap TOV ToLnTHY aKpLBas Exacta TuOécOat, ovo 
A 2 J A A \ 
nuels Tap exelvou CnTovmev TO axplBés* ov pv 
+9) e/ M4 e € / \ Ny 
ovo oUTws exomev @s UTOAaMBavelY, Kal pwndeV 


1 908°, Meineke, for od7’. 





1 That is, Cape Minerva. 
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is situated the sanctuary of Athene, from which the 
elbow takes its name.! 

13. However, even if those who hand down to us 
our knowledge of the regions under consideration 
do not agree among themselves, we should not on 
that account set aside the entire body of that 
knowledge ; indeed there are times when the 
account as a whole is all the more to be accepted 
for this reason. For example, suppose the question 
is raised whether the wanderings took place in the 
regions of Sicily and Italy, and whether the Siren 
Rocks are anywhere thereabouts: the man who 
places the Siren Rocks on Cape Pelorias is in dis- 
agreement with the man who places them on the 
Sirenussae, but neither disagrees with the man who 
says that the Siren Rocks are placed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sicily and Italy ; nay, they even add to 
the credibility of the third witness, because, though 
they do not name the self-same spot for the Rocks, 
yet, at all events, they have not gone beyond the 
regions of Italy and Sicily for them. Then, if some 
one adds that a monument of Parthenope, one of the 
Sirens, is shown in Neapolis, we have still further 
proof, although a third site has been introduced 
into the discussion. Furthermore, the fact that 
Neapolis also lies on this gulf (called by Eratosthenes 
the gulf of Cumae), which is formed. by the Siren- 
ussae, induces us to believe all the more firmly that 
the Sirens were in the neighbourhood of these places ; 
for we do not demand of the poet that he should 
have inquired accurately into every detail, nor do 
we in our School demand scientific accuracy in his 
statements ; yet, even so, we surely are not entitled 
to assume that Homer composed the story of the 
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STRABO 


VA \ n / tify? v4 44? 
TeMTUGMEVOV rept THS TAadYNHS, wHAO OTrov pO 
cf J n 
OTMS yeyernTaL, parrwodety. 

2 
14. Epatoa@évns o€ “Hoiodov pév etxager me- 
a ry \ 
muopevov Tept THS “Oduccéws mAdVNS, OTL KATA 
/ an 
Yuxediav Kal “Iradtav yeyévyntat, micTevoavTa TH 
/ A / Qn e IS i tf ‘a 
d0&n put) movov TOY Up’ “Ounpov Aeyonéevoy pmepnvn- 
3 \ iN sf Xo , n \ 
aOat, adra kal Aityns xat “Optuytas, Tov Tpos 
Yupakoveats vnotiov, cat Tuppnvav: “Ounpov de 

J n , 

pynte edévat TaUTA, uHnTe BovrecOar ev yvepipjots 
/ a \ oS 
TOTOLS TroLety THY TAAdYHVY. ToTEepov ovv AiTYn 
\ \ , J / \ \ 
pev Kat Tuppnvia yvepia, Sxvddatov € Kat 
He an 
XadpuBous Kat Kipxarov cal Seupnvodacat ov wavu; 
XN NG's / \ yy \ va) 5] \ an 
n kat Hovod@ pev émpeme pi) brAvapety, AAXrXa TALS 
/ / ) aL; ie / Atte 
Katexovoas do£ats axorovbety, Opnpw de 
6 Tt kev? 


‘Tay, 
3 9 ] if an 3/ nN PP) 
ET AKALPL LAV yAWooaY tn, KENAOELV; 
Yopis yap Tov NexPevTwY Epi TOD TUTOV THS 
VA © / \ a 
mpetrovens Opnp@ pudotrouas, Kal TO TAHGOs 
a / an \ / »! 
TV ovyypadéwy TOY TavTa OpvrAovYT@Y Kal 
a N \ / / / 
THS KATA TOUS TOTTOUS EmLYwpLaCovons PHLNS 
ih ; a an f 
diddoKetv OvvaTal, OLOTL TAUTA OV TOLNT@Y TAGC- 
ie Oe hy > > / 
HATA ETTLY OVOE TUYYpahEewY, AMAA YeEeyEevnMEevaVv 
iY Kai TpoTwOT@V Kat TPakewv. 
15. Kal WorvBios & opOas vrrovoet Ta Tept THS 
/ N Ni > 9 N VA 3 
TNavns. Tov yap AtoXov,” Tov TpoonuavavtTa 
a x \ / 
Tous &kmous éy TOIS KATA TOV TOPO MOY TOTrOLS 
5) / 9 \ / \ \ 
auplopopors ovat Kal OvoeKTIAOLS OLA TAS TANLP- 


1 xév, Cobet, for av; and yAéooav (which Meineke inserts) 
for yA@trav, in keeping with the proverb attributed to 
Pindar. See Bergk’s note on Fr. Adesp. 86a. 
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GEOGRAPHY, t. 2. 13-15 


wanderings without any inquiry at all, either as to 
where or as to how they occurred. 

14. But Eratosthenes conjectures that Hesiod 
learned by inquiry that the scene of the wanderings 
of Odysseus lay in the region of Sicily and Italy, 
and, adopting this belief, mentioned not only the 
places spoken of by Homer, but also Aetna, Ortygia 
(the little island next to Syracuse), and Tyrrhenia ; 
and yet he contends that Homer knew nothing 
about these places and had no intention of placing 
the wanderings in any known regions. Now were 
Aetna and Tyrrhenia well-known places, but Scyl- 
laeum, Charybdis, Circaeum, and the Sirenussae 
wholly unknown? Or was it the proper thing for 
Hesiod not to talk nonsense and to follow prevailing 
opinions, but the proper thing for Homer to “ give 
utterance to every thought that comes to his in- 
opportune tongue’? For apart from what I have 
said concerning the type of myth which it was 
proper for Homer to employ, most of the writers 
who discuss the same topics that Homer discusses, 
and also most of the various local traditions, can 
teach us that these matters are not fictions of poets 
nor yet of prose writers, but are traces of real persons 
and events. 

15. Polybius also entertains correct views in 
regard to the wanderings of Odysseus, for he says 
that Aeolus, the man who taught navigators how to 
steer a course in the regions of the Strait of Messina, 
whose waters are subject to a constant ebb and 
flow and are difficult to navigate on account of the 


2 Aiddov, Meineke, for AfoAoyr. 
3 mpoonudvayta, A. Miller, for mpoonpaivoyra. 
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STRABO 


, / x, A a SD) hi \ J 
poias, Tamiay Te elpjalar TOV avéuov Kal Bactréa 
/ / \ / ¥ 
vevopicbar dnot' kat! cabamep Aavacy pév, Ta 
¢ a \ ce ey) / 3 J / an 
vopeta Ta ev “Apyer mapadeiEavta, Artpéa dé, Tov 
if N / A an 
ALOU TOV UITEVAaVTiOV TH OVPAVO Opomov, WAaVTELS 
/ / § 

TE KAl LepocKOTOUELEVOUS aTrodelKVUG Oat Baciréas: 
J ’ Cd Ly a ’ ld \ / 
tous @ tepéas tov AiyuTtiwovy Kal Xadédatovs 

\ 4 a f 
kat Mayovus, codia tit diadépovtas TOV Addo”, 
/ an x n Pe 
NYEMOVLAS Kal TLLAS TUYyXaveLY Tapa Tots po 
nav ovUTw be Kal TOV Dewy &va ExacToV, TOV 
/ N \ U n 
Vpnoiuwy TLVOS EvpETHY yevosevov, TLypaoOaL. 
a \ A \ af, 
TaUTAa O€ TpoOLKOVOUNadpeEVvos ovK ea Tov AtoXor? 
> VA / b J +Q9> ‘ey \ ’ 
év pv0ov oxnpuate axoverOat, ovd Sdynv THY ’O- 
i \ a 
dvocéws TAAYHV? AANA puLKPa eV TPOTMEmWUOEd- 
/ \ fy 2) A fi \ ick 
aOat Kadatrep Kat TO IXtax@ Toréuo, TOO GOV 
/ A A an aA 
Tepl LuKeNiav Kal TO TOLNTH TeTOLnTVaL Kal Tots 
f a ¢ \ / 
adros cvyypadevoty, door Ta éTLywpta ® NEyouct 
/ a 
Ta jwept THY Itadlav Kal Scxedav. ov« erate Oe 
\ \ iy a ? / , 
ovde THY ToLravTnv TOD Epatocbévous aropacw, 
/ yao 3 Ta an ’ \ 
6uoTe dyol TOT av evpely tiva, ToD ‘Odvaceds 
ye N / \ 
TETNAVNTAL, OTAV EVEN TOV GKUTEA TOV GuUP- 
\ a / / \ A 
paryavta Tov TOV avé“wov acKoVv. Kal TOUTO Oo 
a n , \ / 
oikelMs elpnoBae Tots cupBatvoval TEptL TO YKUA- 
\ a la) \ \ A 
Aatov Kal THY Enpav THV yadkewT@V TO ETL THS 
J 
DKvAANS* 
> n ’ #9 VA / , 
avtod 8 tyOvda oKoTedoy TEP MLaALLOwoa 
A a }- 
derdivas Te KUvas Te, Kal ef TOOL metfov EXnot 
KNTOS. (Od. 12. 95) 


\ N if b) \ J \ \ 
Tovs yap Ovvvous ayednoov hepomevous Tapa THV 


1 «at, Meineke inserts, before ka@dmep. 

2 AiéAov, Meineke, for AtoAov. 

3 ru émixm@pia, Corais, for ta mepixdpia; Cobet tamxapia 
independently. 
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reverse currents, has been called lord of the winds 
and regarded as their king; and just as Danaiis, 
because he discovered the subterranean reservoirs 
of water in Argos, and Atreus, because he discovered 
that the sun revolves in a direction opposite to the 
movement of the heavens, both of them being seers 
and diviners, were appointed kings ; and just as the 
priests of the Egyptians, the Chaldaeans, and the 
Magi, because they excelled their fellows in know- 
ledge of some kind or other, attained to leadership 
and honour among the peoples before our times; 
so, says Polybius, each one of the gods came to 
honour because he discovered something useful to 
man. Having said this much by way of preamble, 
Polybius insists that we shall not interpret Aeolus 
as a myth, nor yet the wanderings of Odysseus, as 
a whole; but that insignificant elements of myth 
have been added by the poet, just as had already 
been done in the case of the Trojan War, and that 
the scene of the whole story has been laid in the 
neighbourhood of Sicily by Homer as well as by 
all the other writers who deal with local matters 
pertaining to Italy and Sicily. Neither does 
Polybius approve of this sort of declaration from 
Eratosthenes: “ You will find the scene of the 
wanderings of Odysseus when you find the cobbler 
who sewed up the bag of the winds.” And the 
description of Scylla by the poet, says Polybius, is in 
agreement with what takes place off the Scyllaean 
Rock and in the hunting of the “ galeotae”’: “ And 
there she fishes, swooping round the rock, for 
dolphins or for dog-fish, or whatso greater beast she 
may anywhere take.” For when the tunny-fish, 
Polybius goes on to say, as they swim along in 
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STRABO 


"Iraniav, éredav éuTécwot Kal KodvOact THs 
LwuKerias diracbat, wepiTimtew Tots pelSoot TOV 
Cov, oiov derdivwv Kal KvVOV Kal GOV KNTO- 
dav. éx 6€ THS Onpas avtTav TiaiverOat Tovs 
yarewtas, ods Kal Euhias rAéyerOar Kal Kvvas 
dnot. avpPBaivery yap tavtov évOade Kal Kata 
Tas avaBaces Tov NetAov Kal TOV AAXWY VdaToD, 
OEP em mupos Kal UANS enTrUT pa Hevns dO porko- 
peva yap Ta Onpta pevyerv TO TUP 7) TO VOwP, Kal 
Bopav yivecOat Tous KpelTTOoL. 

16. Tavta & eltr@v dunyettat TOV yadewTov 
Oxyjpav, i) cuvictatar wept TO LKVAXALOV: GKOTOS 
yap ehéornke Kolvos vpoppovaw év SiK@rrots 
oxadtoiows mTodXois, S00 Kal’ éxactov cxadiouor, 
Kal 0 pev €Xavvet, oO ert THs Tp@pas ExtnKE Sop 
éeyov: onunvavtos dé! Tov cKoTOD THY éTLpavelrav 
TOU yanXewTou (peperau d€ TO TpiToV jwépos E£aXov 
TO C@ov) cuvarravTos Te” Tov oKapous Oo pep 
éemdnEev € EK NELPOS, eit é&€oTracev €k TOU O@MATOS 
TO Sopu Xwpis THS em0opat Loos: ay KLTT PONS Te 
yap éote Kal Xara pas evrjppwoorat TO Soparte € émt- 
TNOES, KAN@OLOV O EXEL pa. pov Enupévor. TOUT 
eT UX AhOoe TO TpOlertt TEWS, Ews av Kaun oha- 
dalov Kal iropedryov" TOTE © EAKOVELY em THY 
yi, u) els TO TKAPOS avahapBavovow, éav Hn 
peya 7 TENEWS TO copa. Kav éxTrégn O€ ELS THY 
Oddatrav TO Sopu, ovK amoN@XEv: EoTL yap T7- 
KTOV €K TE Spvos Kal éXaTHS, BoTEe BaTTLCopévov 


Oe; Al, Miller inserts, as it is written in A ‘‘prima manu” 
above Eimanagss 
2 re, A. Miller, for 6¢. 
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schools by the coast of Italy, meet with the current 
from the strait and are prevented from reaching 
Sicily, they fall a prey to the larger sea-animals, 
such as dolphins, dog-fish and cetaceans in general ; 
and the “ galeotae” (which are called both sword- 
fish and dog-fish) grow fat from the chase of the 
tunny-fish. Indeed, the same thing occurs here, and 
at the rise of the Nile and other rivers, as happens 
when there is a conflagration or a forest fire, namely, 
the assembled animals attempt to escape the fire or 
the flood and become prey of animals more powerful 
than themselves. 

16. After making this statement Polybius goes on 
to describe the hunting of the “ galeotae,’ which 
takes place off the Scyllaean Rock : one man on the 
look-out acts for all the fishermen, who lie in wait 
in many two-oared skiffs, two men in each skiff, one 
rowing and the other standing in the bow with 
his spear poised in hand. And when the man on 
the look-out signals the appearance of the “ galeotes ”’ 
(the creature swims along with a third of its body 
out of the water), and when the skiff draws near it, 
the man in the bow strikes the fish at close range, 
and then withdraws the spear-shaft, leaving the 
spear-head in the body of the fish; for the spear-head 
is barbed and loosely attached to the spear-shaft on 
purpose, and has a long line fastened to it. They 
pay out this line to the wounded fish until he 
becomes tired out by his struggles and his attempts 
at escape; then they tow him to the shore, or take 
him aboard the skiff—unless he be of enormous size. 
If the spear-shaft fall into the water, it is not lost; 
for it is made of both oak and pine wood, so that 
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STRABO 


A } oh / : if, “ey N \ \ 
Tov dpvivov Baper meTewpov eivat TO AOLTOY Kal 
/ 
evavadynt Tov. cuuBaivew O€ ToTE Kal TLTPOCKE- 
\ A \ 
acOat dia Tod cKadidiov Tov KwTnrAaTHY bLa TO 
J A i la) A 
péeyeOos tod Eihous THY yaXewTOv Kal TO THY 
3 \ A ie / 5 
axpunv Tov Eipous | cvaypeodn eivat kat SneTypiav.” 
\ A 
Ex TE On TOV TOLOVTMY EiKaCOL TLS AV, PNol, TEpL 
, Je @ \ if \ \ ¢/ 
LeKertav yeverOar tTHv wAaYHV KaTAa TOV “Opunpor, 
/ A / n \ 4 é 
OTL TH UKUAAN TpocH be THY ToLavTHY Onpar, 4) 
/ Ii 29 / i b) Ano ws / Ve a 
PANLTT ETTLYWPLOS ETTL TW UKUANALM KAL EK TOV 
A f / \d a an 
Tept THS NapvBdews RAeyouévoy omoiwv Tots TOU 
la) \ 
mopO mov wadect. TO é 


Tpis mev yap T avinow, (Od. 12. 105) 


b) \ A V4 \ “ e / HN Be 
avtl Tov ois, ypadixoy civar auapTnua 7 LoToO- 
/ 
pLKov. 
Ny “A lal lal 
17. Kat ra év tH Mnveyye 6€ tots mept Tov 
/ a > id \ 
Awtopayav eipnpévois cvpdavetv. et O€ TWA My 
an \ b] A a x »+ x 
cuudwvel, petaBoras attiacbar dety } ayvovay 1 
\ / é J / 
Kat TomnTiKny éEovatay, }) cvvéeoTHKEV €& LOTOPLAS 
J nan i) if 
Kal dvabécews Kal pvdov. THs pev ovY LoTOpLAS 
0s 5 / € ’ n / \ 
arnOevav eivat tédos, ws ev Ne@v Katadoyw Ta 
/ J la) 
EKAOTOLS TOTOLS TUULPERNKOTA NEYOVTOS TOU TrOLN- 
a \ / \ , 
Tov, THY bev TeTpHEcoav, THY bé éaYaTOWCAD 
\ / 
TOMY, GAAHV O€ TOAUTPHPwVA, THY O ayYlanov’ 
a / 5 \ 14 / 
THs O€ Orabécews Eevepyerav eivat TO TEXOS, WS OTAV 
/ 3 / 50 be y) \ AC oe 
paxopévous etoadyn pvGov Sé ndovny Kal ExTdy- 


1 tfpous, Sterrett, for (gov. 
2 SnxTnplay, Madvig, for thy Onpay; Sterrett follantears 
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although the oaken end sinks because of its weight, 
the rest stays afloat and is easily recovered. It 
sometimes happens, says Polybius, that the man who 
rows the skiff is wounded through the bottom of the 
boat because of the great size of the sword of the 
“ galeotae ’’ and because the edge of the sword is 
sharp and biting like the wild boar’s tusk. So, from 
such facts as these, Polybius concludes, one may 
conjecture that the wanderings of Odysseus took 
place in the neighbourhood of Sicily according to 
Homer, inasmuch as Homer attributed to Scylla that 
sort of fish-hunting which is most characteristic of 
Scyllaeum; and also from Homer’s statements in 
regard to Charybdis, which correspond to the 
behaviour of the waters of the Strait. But the use 
vee werd. “thrice instead of “twice.” in the 
statement “for thrice a day she spouts it forth ”’ is 
either an error of a copyist or an error of fact. 

17. Furthermore, the facts about Meninx,! con- 
tinues Polybius, agree with what Homer says about 
the Lotus-Eaters. But if there be some discrepancy 
we must ascribe it to the changes wrought by time, 
or to ignorance, or to poetic license—which is 
compounded of history, rhetorical composition, and 
myth. Now the aim of history is truth, as when 
in the Catalogue of Ships the poet mentions the 
topographical peculiarities of each place, saying of 
one city that it is “rocky,” of another that it is 
“on the uttermost border,’ of another that it is 
the “haunt of doves,’ and of still another that 
it is “by the sea’”’; the aim of rhetorical com- 
position is vividness, as when Homer introduces 
men fighting; the aim of myth is to please and 


1 The Island of Jerba, off the northern coast of Africa. 
; or 


STRABO 


\ \ / > 
Ew. To 6€ TavTa TraTTEW ov TiOavov, oOvOd 
‘O J p \ \ b] / / / 
LNplKov' THY yap exelvou Troinow dirocopnpa 
/ b) VA / 
TavTas vouivew, ovx as Epatocbévns dot, Ke- 
Me \ / \ \ 
NEVHV [41) KPLVELY TPOS THY OLaVOLAY TA TroLnpaTa, 
Le 4 >) >) an Ta x 
pnd totopiav an’ avtoav bnteiv. wiPaverTepov TE TO 


évOev © éevvijpap depounv drools avénorow 
(Od. 9. 82) 


a / ie \ 
év Bpayet duacthpate déyecOar (oi yap oNool ovK 
3 i \ b) / e XN eA Lf 
evOvopopmot) 1) €Ewxeavilerv, os Av ovpi@y TveEov- 
a N 
TOV cuvexa@s. auvdeis 6€ TO OtdoTNH“a TO EK 
an > / / 
Mareov eri StHdas ctadioy Sicpvpiov Kal d10- 
/ / > / an , 
VIALWY TEVTAKOTLWV, eb, Pyat, TOUTO Heinen ev 
an i / A 
Tals évvéa uépats Ounvicbat tooTaya@s, ExaoTNsS 
XN € VA ¢ n / OL 5 / 
av nuépas 0 TOUS GUUPalvoL OTAdIWY dLTXLNL@V 
, Li i) e VC ae / 
TEVTAKOTLWV. Tis ovY LaTopnKev éx AvKias } Po- 
al b) / 3 3 / 
dou devTepatoy Tiva adiypévov ets “AreEavdperay, 
nan / / ld 
GVTOS TOU OLATTHMATOS TTACLMV TETPAKLOYINODV; 
\ \ aA Qn , 
Tpos de Tovs émitntodvtTas, TAS Tpls els BeKxediav 
e/ al la) 
é-N@v ovd ama&E ova Tov TopOmov méTXEVKEV 
b) / b) ra / \ e e/ 
Oduccets, aoXoyeitat, oLoTe Kal ol voTeEpov 
N aA n 
Ehevyov amravtTes TOY TOY TOUTOV. 
fa) \ S \ 
18. Tocadta pev elpnxev. ote d€ TAXA peEV 
S hi e/ 3449 / \ b 
ev Neyoueva’ Gtav 6 avacKevatyn Tov éEwKeavi- 
/ an J \ an A 
opov,' Kab Tpos akpLBH péeTPA TOV TOV nmEepov 
a / \ > 
TODV avdyn Kab StaoTHmaTa, vTEepBorAnY OvK 


1 éfwxeavioudy, the old reading, is retained for the ékwxeayr- 
(éuevov of Kramer and Meineke; C. Miiller approving. 
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to excite amazement. But to invent a story out- 
right is neither plausible nor like Homer; for 
everybody agrees that the poetry of Homer is a 
philosophic production—contrary to the opinion of 
iratosthenes, who bids us not to judge the poems 
with reference to their thought, nor yet to seek 
for history in them. And Polybius says it is more 
plausible to interpret the poet’s words, “ Thence 
for nine whole days was [ borne by baneful winds,” 
as applying to a restricted area (for baneful winds 
do not maintain a straight course), than to place 
the incident out on Oceanus, as though the phrase 
had been “ fair winds continually blowing.’ Now, 
if we reckon the distance from Cape Malea to 
the Pillars of Heracles at twenty-two thousand five 
hundred stadia, and if, says Polybius, we suppose 
that this distance was traversed at an even speed 
for those nine days, the distance covered each day 
would be two thousand five hundred stadia. But 
where do we find it recorded that anyone ever 
arrived at Alexandria from Lycia or Rhodes 
on the second day, though the distance is only 
four thousand stadia? And to those who ask the 
further question how it came about, if Odysseus 
touched Sicily three times, that he never once 
sailed through the Strait, Polybius replies that it 
was for the same reason that all later navigators 
have avoided that passage. 

18. Such are the words of Polybius, and what 
he says is in the main correct. But when he 
demolishes the argument that places the wanderings 
of Odysseus on Oceanus, and when he reduces the 
nine days’ voyage and the distances covered thereon 
to exact measurements, he reaches the height of 
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STRABO 


’ / | a b) / e \ \ 

ATONELTTEL THS AVOMONOYLAS. Apa fev yap Tapa- 
/ \ an A 

TiOnot TA TOU TrOLNTOD én: 


évOev © évynwap hepdounv orools avémotorr, 
(Od. 9. 82) 


4 >] VA \ a nw A n 
awa 0 émiKpuTTEeTal: Kal yap TavTAa TOU ToLNTOU, 
b] \ b) \ a lp CF > A 
auTap emTel TOTAapLOLO ALTrev poov (QKeavoto 

vnvs, (Od; 12s Ay) 
\ N 
Kal TO 


vyow ev Oryvyin, 600 T oudanros eats Oardo- 
ons’ (Od. 1. 50) 


Noe? b a b) no / \ \ 
Kat OTe evTavda ovKet “ATNavTOS OuyarTnp: Kal TO 
\ la / 
mepl TOV Parakwnr, 


ele WA 5,052 / vA SEhN i 
oikéopev © atravevOe TOAVKAVGT@ EVE TOVT@ 

4 f nN Uf 
Exxatot ov O€.Tls appt BpoTa@v eTipioyeTat 


aNNOS. (Od. 6. 204) 


TavTa yap TavTa ghavepas ev TO “ATAAVYTLK@ 
TeAdyes TWAaTTOMEeva OnArodTaL.t oOo 6€ TAaUT 
ET LK PUTT OLEVOS Ta pavepas heyoueva avapet. 
TOUTO [ev OUD ovK ev" TO O€ mepl ucediay Kat 
"Tradiav ryeryovevar THY mhavnv op0as, Kat bro 
TOY TOTTLK OY Ta" Tob Towutov BeBarovrat. é7rel 
Tis éretoe TOLNTIS 7) suyypapers Neamronitas ev 
Aeyeww pia apGevorns THs Leiphvos, Tovs o€ 
éev Kvun Kal Aixarapxetg® Kal Ovecoviw IIupe- 
preyeGovra wat ‘Axyepovotap LVNV Kal VEKUO- 
pavTetov TO ev TO “Aopve Kab Baiov Kab Meonvoy 
tav Odvacéws éEtaipwv tivds; ovTw Oé€ Kal Ta 


1 §nAovTa, Meineke, for dnAovvrat. 
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inconsistency. For at one moment he quotes the 
words of the poet: “Thence for nine whole days 
was I borne by baneful winds”; and at another 
moment he suppresses statements. For Homer says 
also: “ Now after the ship had left the river-stream 
of Oceanus”; and “In the island of Ogygia, 
where is the navel of the sea,’ going on to say 
that the daughter of Atlas lives there ; and again, 
regarding the Phaeacians, “ Far apart we live in 
the wash of the waves, the farthermost of men, 
and no other mortals are conversant with us.” 
Now all these incidents are clearly indicated as 
being placed in fancy in the Atlantic Ocean; but 
Polybius by suppressing them destroys what the 
pect, st4ees -in..express terms. “In .so doing he is 
wrong; but he is right in placing the wanderings 
in the neighbourhood of Sicily and Italy; and the 
words of the poet are confirmed by the geographical 
terms of those regions. For what poet or prose 
writer ever persuaded the Neapolitans to name a 
monument after Parthenope the Siren, or the people 
of Cumae, of Dicaearchia,! and of Vesuvius, to 
perpetuate the names of Pyriphlegethon, of the 
Acherusian Marsh, of the oracle of the dead at 
Lake Avernus, and of Baius and Misenus, two of 
the companions of Odysseus? ‘The same question 
may be asked regarding Homer’s stories of the 


1 Puteoli. 


* rav tomikav Ta, C. Miiller inserts. 
3 Arcasapxela, Meineke, for Arcaapxia. 
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\ Ss Me \ \ x \ a \ \ 
Tepl LElpynvovocas Kal Ta Tepl Tov TopOmMoV Kal 
/ \ / 
SKvAXav Kal XapuBdw Kat Atordov: amep ovr 
3 a b] / a SP 3 4 \ b] y, 
axpiBos é&eralew det ovT appila Kal avéotia 
IA b) / \ - / ree) iA 
éav, arnOeias under TpocamTomeva pnd @edetas 
€ ta) 
LO TOPLKNS. 
\ \ A ic 
19. Kat attos 6€ vrovojncas tovTo 0 *Epato- 
Oé e EZ, yy / > \ 
aGevns, vTokaBor tis av, dynot, TOV WomrTHnv 
/ \ A f f \ 
BovreoGat pev év Tols moocecteEpiots .TOTFOLS THY 
/ lal DF a n nA b) an >] >] x 
mravnv TO ‘Odvccet Toety, aTrooThvat 0 amo 
nA / a) 
TOV UTOKELLEVWV, TA [LEV OUK AKPLEOS TETUG MEVOD, 
MY \ \ / \ x 
TA O€ OVOE TPOEAGMEVOV OUTWS, GAN éml TO Sdetvo- 
N\ \ f / 
TEPOV Kal TO TEepaTwdéaTEpovy ExaoTa <Earyeuv. 
n 9 \ 3 e an 
TOUTO ev AUTO Ev, TO & OV YapLW TOUT é7rotEL 
la / Ze - 
KAKWS O€EAMEVOS’ OV yap PrAVapLas, GAN @peretas 
, J , f 
Yap. wate OiKaLos é€oTLV UITéveLY AOyov Kal 
\ / \ / N \ / 
Tept TOVTOV Kal dLOTL HyoL Ta TOPPw TEPATONO- 
n an \ N 
yetoOat parrov ova TO evKaTdevoTov. mTodXo- 
\ \ / \ / if 
OTOV Yap [Mépos ETTL TA TOPPW TEPAaTOXOYOUMEVA 
an nan ¢ \ an ¢ @ 
tov év Th ENAdOt Kal éyyus THS EXNAdosS: ofa 
\ ‘ € / \ / 
567 Ta Kata ToUs Hpaxkdéous aPdous Kat Onoéws 
\ id / \ an 
Kal Ta év Kpntn kal Sexedia puGevopeva Kat Tals 
/ x A » 
arAralts vncow, Kal Ta Tept Tov Kidarpava Kat 
A N \ / \ \ 
‘Exixova kat Uapvaccov cai Indtov kat thy 
¢ / b) / b] 
"Arrixyy Odnv Kat edXotovynaov: ovdeis Te éx 
a) / , fa) nN la 4 
TOV “U0wV dyvolay aiTLaTat TOV puOoTOL@Y. ETL 
J \ De b] \\ / 
6é, émel ov TavTa puGevovaly, AANA TAELW TPOT- 
id \ / vA € na / ¢ 
pvOevovot, Kat padtota “Opnpos, 0 Cnt@v Ti ot 
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Sirenussae, the Strait, Scylla, Charybdis, and Aeolus — 
stories which we should neither scrutinize rigorously, 
nor set aside as baseless and as without local setting, 
having no claim to truthfulness or to utility as 
history. 

19. Eratosthenes himself had a suspicion of this, 
for he says one may suppose that the poet wished 
to place the wanderings of Odysseus in the far 
west, but abandoned his purpose, partly because 
of his lack of accurate information, and_ partly 
because he had even preferred not to be accurate 
but rather to develop each incident in the direction 
of the more awe-inspiring and the more marvellous. 
Now Eratosthenes interprets rightly what Homer 
actually did, but wrongly his motive in doing it; for 
Homer's object was not to indulge in empty talk, 
but to do useful service. It is therefore right that 
Eratosthenes should submit to examination both on 
this point and on his assertion that far distant places 
are made the scenes of Homer's marvellous stories be- 
cause of the fact that it is safer to fabricate about them. 
For his stories of marvels whose scenes are laid in 
distant places are very few in number in comparison 
with those laid in Greece or in countries near Greece ; 
as such | may mention the stories about the labours of 
Heracles and Theseus, and the myths whose scenes 
are laid in Crete and Sicily and in the other islands, 
and on Cithaeron, Helicon, Parnassus, Pelion, and 
in various places in Attica or in the Peloponnesus. 
No one accuses the myth-makers of ignorance because 
of the myths they create; furthermore, since the 
poets, and Homer in particular, do not narrate pure 
myths simply but more often use mythical elements 
as additions to fact, the man who investigates what 
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STRABO 


nA \ 
TaNaLoL Tpoapulevovoty ov CyTel, €L TA TpoC- 
/ e A by b] 3 \ x a 
pudevopeva uTnpeev 7) EoTl, AXA Kal paddXop, 
Ce . if, 3 J \ 
ois mpocpv0eveTas TOTTOLS % TWpoTwTrOLS, EPL 
b) / aA b) J e \ ? ut / 
éxeltvav Cytel TarnOés: otov THY "Odvacéws TAA- 
VyV, EL YEYOVE, KAL TOV. 
e/ 9 ¢ 4 
20. To & oXov ovK ed TO THY Opnpov toinoww 
e a an A \ 
els EV GUVAYELY TH TOV AAAWY TOLNT@V Kal pNnoeV 
A nan j S ’ 
avT@ mpecBetov atrovépetv! eis TE TAAXA Kal ELS 
n \ an 
AUTA TA VOY TPOoKElwEVAa, TA THS yewypadias. Kal 
\ ? \ 7 f f x 
yap eb pndoevy adro, Tov ye Tpimrtordenov Tov 
J x‘ \ 3 a / ~ b) 

Yogpoxréovs 7 Tov év tats Baxyats tats Kuvpi- 
/ / >) / , \ / \ 
TLOOU mpohoyov. éreNOovTa Kal TapaParovra TV 
‘Ou7 pov TeEpl TA TOLAUTA émrLpeneLar, pgovov nV 
aicbeabau THV emuTohaiay THVOE Suapopav.” OmoU 
yap peta Tagews Ov pemvntat TOT MD, PUAATTEL 
\ 
THY TaEw * ‘Opnpos® opoiws bev TOV EAnviKOD, 
omotas 6€ TAY aTrwber: 


‘Dgway ér OvruyrTr@ péuacay Oéwev, avTtap 
"Ocon 
Woe elvooihvdXov. (Od.11.5315) 


"Hpn & ai€aca ditrev plov OvrAvprrovo, 
Ieepiny o émlPaca, Kat HH pabiny € épaTewnv 
oEVAaT ep (TOT ONO Opnxav dpea vidoevta: 
€& “AOow & émt movtov. (Bl T4225) 


N39 n if \ \ / a 
Kal ev T@ Katadoyw tas pev odes ovK eheENs 


* kal undev avtg@ mpecBetov amwoveuew, A. Miller transposes 
to iets place from a position after yewypagias. 

* p@diov HV aicberOau THY émiToAalay THYd_ dtapopav, A. Miller, 
for pad.oy elvat Oéo0ar THY em Boriyy u) THY Siapopay 5 A. Vogel 
aoe es but suggesting the omission of rnvée. 

“Ounpos, A. Miller inserts. 
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mythical additions the ancients make does not seek ~ 
to discover whether the additions were once true or 
are true to-day, but rather seeks to discover the 
truth in regard to the places to which, or the 
persons to whom, these mythical elements are 
added ; for instance, in regard to the wanderings 
of Odysseus, whether they took place and, if so, 

where. 3 
20. Generally speaking, it is wrong to place 
the poetry of Homer on the same level with that 
of other poets, and to decline to rank him above 
them in any respect, and particularly in the 
subject that now occupies our attention, namely, 
geography. For if you did no more than go 
over the Zriptolemus of Sophocles or the prologue 
to the Bacchae of Euripides, and then compare 
Homer's care with respect to geographical matters, 
it would be easy for you to perceive this difference, 
which lies on the surface. Indeed, wherever there 
is need of an orderly sequence in the places he 
mentions, Homer is careful to preserve that order, 
not only in regard to places in Greece, but equally 
in regard to those beyond the limits of Greece: 
“They strove to pile Ossa on Olympus, and on 
Ossa Pelion with the trembling forest leaves” ; 
“And Hera, rushing down, left the peak of Olympus, 
and touched on Pieria and pleasant Emathia, and 
sped over the snowy hills of the Thracian horsemen ; 
and she went from Athos across the sea.” In the 
Catalogue of Ships he does not, indeed, mention 
the cities in their order,.for.that was not necessary, 
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STRABO 


Neyer’ ov Yap avaryeatov" Ta 6€ €Ovn éde&ns. 
omotws O€ Kal Trepl TOV aTwOEV* 
Kvzrpov Powieny TE Kat Auyumrious érrarnbeis 


Aidiomas 8 ixounv Kal Xcdoviovs cal ’EpeuBovs 
kat AtBunv. 4, 83) 


Omep Kab “Inmapxos eTLON{LALVET AL. ihe ok: ep 
OV TAEEWS xpeta, 0 pev tov Atovucov emLovTa Ta 
eOyn dpalwov, o o€ TOV ‘Tpem7odepov THY KaTa- 
oT ELpomevny ynv, Ta bev TOA OlegT@TA GuD- 
amTouvaw éyyvs, Ta dé cuvEYH SLtacTOcL 


AuTrav de Avd@y Tas TroAUXPUGOUS Yas 
Ppvyov te Tlepoay a NALOBANHTOUS TAAKAS 
Baxtped Te TELX Ns THV TE Ova XK ELLOV yOova 
M7joor érmeN av ApaBiav T evoaipova. 

(Eur. Bacch. 13) 


Totavta O€ Kal o Tpimtodemos moet. Kav Tots 
KMwaoe dé Kay Tots ave LOLS Svaatver TO TONU- 
pales TO Tmept THD yeoypagian * ‘Opunpos, &v tats 
ToToEecias AEywv dua KAL TAVTA TOAAAYOD. 


avrn 6€ KXOaparn TAVUTEPTATN eV aM KELTAL 
mpos Cohov: at dé tT dvevOe pos HO T HEéALOV TE. 
(Od. 9. 25) 
dum 6€ TE of Ovpar etoir, 
at pev pos Bopéayr, 
ai © av mpos Notop. (Od. 13. 109) 
elt’ éml Oe&l twat Tpos HO T NéALOV TE, 
elt ém aptotepad Toi ye Trott Coop. (Ll. 12. 239) 
1 Strabo does not mean to attribute to Homer a knowledge 


of ‘‘climata” in the technical sense as employed by Hip- 
parchus (see footnote 2 nerely a knowledge of 
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but he does mention the peoples in their order. 
And so in case of the peoples remote from Greece : 
“I roamed over Cyprus and Phoenicia and Egypt, 
and reached the Ethiopians and Sidonians and Erem- 
bians and Libya”; Hipparchus also noted this 
fact. But Sophocles and Euripides, even where 
there is need of orderly sequence—the latter when 
he describes the visits of Dionysus to the various 
peoples, and the former when he tells of Triptolemus 
visiting the earth that is being sown with seed—both 
poets, I say, bring near together regions that are 
very widely separated, and separate those that are 
contiguous: “I have left behind me,’ says Diony- 
sus, “the gold-bearing glades of Lydia and of 
Phrygia, and I have visited the sun-stricken plains 
of Persia, the walled towns of Bactria, the wintry 
land of the Medes, and Arabia the Blest.” And 
Triptolemus does the same sort of thing. Again, in 
the case of the “climata”’! and of the winds, Homer 
displays the breadth of his geographical knowledge ; 
for in marking the sites of places he often touches 
upon both these points too: “ Now Ithaca lies low, 
uppermost on the sea-line toward the darkness, but 
those others face the dawning and the sun’’?; “Two 
gates there are, the one set toward the north wind, 
but the other toward the south”; “ Whether they 
fare to the right, to the dawn and to the sun, or to 
the left, to darkness.” In point of fact, Homer 
the general principle involved—the inclination of the earth’s 
surface. 

2 Strabo would take this passage as referring to Ithaca’s 
geographical position, not its topography. Thus ‘‘low” 
would mean ‘‘next to the mainland”; and ‘‘ uppermost,” 
‘farthest up on the earth’s surface.” And ‘‘ darkness,” 
according to Strabo, means ‘‘ north,” not ‘‘south.” See § 28 


following ; and 10. 2. 12. 
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\ \ \ 4 / a) Lf wy 
Kal fLnVv THY ayvotdy ye TOV TOLOVTM@Y TEdELAV 
a / A 
NYELTAL OVYKVOW TOV aTaVYTOV: 


@ iro, ov yap T ldpev, Ory Coos, ovd Onn 
NOS, 
ovo 67 HéXLOS. (Od. 10. 190) 


b) A 9 ’ J i A A 
KavTavla rs) E€LTTOVTOS EV TOU TOLTTOU, 


Bopéns cat Zépupos, TH Te OpnenOev anrovr, 
(71. 9. 5) 


OUK Ev deEduevos 0 avTos cuKopavrel, @S xabodov 
AEyorTos, ore 0 Zep upos eK Opanns Tel, éxeivou 
héyovTos ov KaGoxrou, aN’ OTaVv Kara Thv Opa- 
Kiav OdrNaccay TULTETWOL Tepl TOV Mérava 
KOMTOV avTov tov Atyaiouv pépos ovoay. émt- 
oT popiyy yap hap Baver ™ pos VOTOV akp@Tnpla- 
Covoa » Opakn, Ka? a TVVATTEL TH Maxedovia, 
Kab 7 POTLTTOUG a els TO TENAYOS, TOUS Zepvpous 
evTevb ev TVEOVTAS arog aiver Tos év Odce Kat 
Anrep kal “Iw8p@ Kat Lapolpaxy Kal TH mepl 
avutas @OaratTy, Kadarep Kab TH ArtuRh QO 
TOV Seetpavideor TeTpov, ad @v Kal SKetpwves 
KarovvTar ot LZéhupor, Kal partota ot “Apyéorar. 
OvUK evonTe 6€ TOUTO ‘EpatooGevys, UTEVONTE 

OuUWs. avTOS your eEnryett au THY ema Tpopyy, iy 
eyo, THS xX@pas- @s Ka@orXov ovv S€XeTaU, eit’ 
cemreyplay aLTuaT aL TOU mounTod, os TOU Zepipou 
pev ATO THS com epas TVEOVTOS KaL THS TBnpias 
THS oe Opdens EKELTE a) Siarewvovens. TOTEPOV 
obv tov Lépupov ayvoet amo éaorépas mvéovta ; 
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regards ignorance of these matters as tantamount 
to utter confusion in all particulars: “ My friends, 
lo, we know not where is the place of darkness 
or of dawning, nor where the sun.” In still another 
passage Homer is accurate when he speaks of “the 
north wind and the west wind that blow from 
Thrace ”’; but Eratosthenes puts a false interpretation 
upon these words and falsely accuses the poet, as 
though he were making the universal statement 
that the west wind blows from Thrace; whereas 
Homer is not speaking in a universal sense, but 
refers to the time when these two winds meet in 
the Gulf of Melas! upon the Thracian Sea, which 
is a part of the Aegean itself. For Thrace, running 
out into a promontory at the point where Thrace 
borders on Macedonia, takes a turn towards the 
south, and, thus projecting into the sea, gives the 
impression to the people in Thasos, Lemnos, Imbros, 
Samothrace, and on the sea that lies round about 
those islands, that the west winds actually blow 
from Thrace; precisely as, for Attica, they seem 
to come from the Scironian Rocks; and it is from 
these that the west winds, and particularly the 
north-west winds, get their name “Scirones.” But 
EKratosthenes did not perceive this, though he 
suspected it; at any rate he himself describes the 
turn of the coast which I have mentioned. In any 
case, he interprets Homer’s verse as a universal 
statement, and then charges the poet with ignorance, 
on the ground that, while the west wind blows from 
the west and from Iberia, Thrace does not extend 
so far west. Now is Homer really unaware that 
the west wind blows from the west? But Homer 


1 Gulf of Saros. 
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arr tay ovT@ hh, duratre: THY oiKelay avToOD 
TAEW* 
avy & EKtpos te Notos te mécov Zédupos te 


dvoans 
Kat Bopéns: (Od. 5. 295) 


h THY Opaxny ovK olde wn TpoTimtovaay Tépa 
TOV Tacovicay Kat Oertadicav opav 5 ANG Kal 
TAUTNV TY Kata Tous Opadxas Kal THv epetiis © 
e105 Kal ev? KaTovowalov TID TE Tapadiay Kal 
THY peroyatav Mayntas pev Tas Kal Manurets 
Kal TOUS eek ns | ‘EXdnvas KATANEYEL HEX pL Oec- 
TPOTav, 0(L0LWS be Kal Tots atoce TOUS 6 [0- 
pous AoXo7ras Kal LeANous mept Awédavny MEX pts 
‘Axedwou, Opaxav 5 ov péuvyntar TEPALTEPO. 
evETLPOPOS dé € Exel Tpos THY eyyuTarny Kal yVo- 
pluworarny €avt@® OaratTav, ws Kal OTav $7’ 


Kevyn oo cryopn os KvpaTta wakpa Jardoons 
movtov Ixapioco. (il. 2. 144) 


21. Eict &€ tives, of dacw eivat dvo Tods 
KuplwoTatous avéuous, Bopéav nat Notov, tovs 
be addous KATA pik pav éykdoww Otapépev* Tov 
pev aTr0 Jepwvav avatorov Kutpor, _XEelpeplvav 
O€ ‘Arn orny Ovatewy O€ epwav ev Leupor, 
veimepivav o€ “Apyéaotnv. Tov dé dvo Eivat TOUS 
avém“ovs ToLovyTaL wapTupas Opacvadrkny TE Kal 
TOV TOLNTHY aUTOV TO TOV pev Apyéotnv TO Not@ 
T poove weLy" 


apyeatao Notouo, 7 (7. 11. 306) 


1 mépa, Cobet, for mépay. 
2 Kata Tovs @pakas kal Thy épetjs, A. Miller, for epetijs nara 
Tous Opakas. 3 ed, T. G. Tucker, for ov. 
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keeps it in its own proper place when he says: 
‘The east wind and the south wind clashed, and the 
stormy west and the north.” Or is he unaware that 
Thrace does not extend westward beyond the 
mountains of Paeonia and Thessaly? But he knows 
and correctly names the Thracian country as well as 
the country contiguous to it, both the sea-coast and 
the interior ; and while he lists Magnesians, Malians, 
and the Hellenes next after them as far as the 
Thesprotians, and likewise the Dolopians and Sellans 
about Dodona, next neighbours to the Paeonians, as 
far as Acheloiis, yet he mentions no Thracians further 
west. And besides, Homer has a special fondness 
for the sea that lies nearest his home and is best- 
known to him, as is shown when he says: “ And 
the assembly swayed like high waves of the Icarian 
deep.” 

21. There are some writers who say that there are 
only two principal winds, Boreas and Notus; and 
that the rest of the winds differ from these only 
by a slight variation of direction—Eurus blowing 
from the direction of summer sunrise,! Apeliotes 
from the direction of winter sunrise,” Zephyrus from 
the direction of summer sunset,®? Argestes from the 
direction of winter sunset.*- And to prove that there 
are only two winds they adduce the testimony 
of Thrasyalces® and of Homer himself, on the 
ground that Homer assigns Argestes to Notus in 
the phrase “of Argestes Notus,’ and Zephyrus to 

1 North-east. 2 South-east. > North-west. 
+ South-west. ? See Li: hwe. 
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tov 0€ Lédupov T@ Bopéa: 
Bopéns cat Léhupos, To Te OpynnnOev anrov. 
(Il. 9. 5) 


\ iy J 
dnot o€ Locedarios, undéva ovtTws Tapadedw- 
KEVAL TOUS AVELOUS TOV YYwpiLoV TEpl TADTA, OLOV 
3 / / Ui \ b) , 
Aptatotérn, Tipocbevn, Biwva tov aotporoyov: 
2 \ \ \ b) \ an b] A / \ 
andra Tov pev ato Oepivav avator@v Karkiav, Tov 
/ \ 
d€ ToUTm KaTa dtdpeTtpov évavtiov AiBa, amo 
" an 
SUTEWS OVTA YELmEpLVNS’ maw dé TOV pep aro 
Netpepwvijs avaTors Evpov, Tov © évayTiov "Ap- 
year gy TOUS d€ METOUS “Ann uorny Kal Ledup ov. 
TOV dé TOUNT ID dvoan pev Lepupov NEryewy TOV up 
1) [LOD KANOUMEVOV Apyéeorny, diya O€ TVEOVTA 
Zepupov TOV up 1) [LOV Ledupov, dpyéorny b€ 
Notov tov Aevxovotov: ovtos yap ora Ta véedy 
Tote, TOV NotTIOV Notovu OrEpod! Tas dvTOS" 
os omrote Léhupos véhea otupentén 
b) an I % / / 
apyeatao Notowo, Babetn NatNate TUTTO. 


(1. 11. 305) 


TOV yap ovoal) Zepupov vov eyed, OS ele dla- 
oKLovaval Ta vumo tov AevKovoTtov ouvaryopeva. 
acbevy ovta, em eros TOU Norov vov apyerrou 
NevyoLevov. TAUTA pev 01) eV apxT TOU 7 POTOv 
TOV yewmypagie@v Eeipnucva ToLtavTnY TLYa THV 
SEED DA EVEL. 

“Emrimevov 6é Tots rept ‘Opnpou pevdas 
imorngOcioe Kal TavTa dnow, ore oveée TA TOU 
NeiXov otomata olde mAcim dvTa ov avTO 
Tovvopa, ‘Haiodos 6é oide' péuvntar yap. TO meV 

1 6Aepov, Kramer suggests, for éAov Evpov, but does not 
insert. Meineke inserts; C. Miller, A. Vogel approving. 
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Boreas in the verse: “ Boreas and Zephyrus that 
blow from Thrace.”” But Poseidonius says that none 
of the recognised authorities on these matters, such 
as Aristotle, Timosthenes, and Bion the astrologer, 
have taught any such doctrine about the winds ; 
rather do they maintain that Caecias is the name of 
the wind that blows from the direction of summer 
sunrise, while Lips is the name of the wind that 
blows diametrically opposite to Caecias from the 
direction of winter sunset; and again, that Eurus 
is the name of the wind that blows from the direction 
of winter sunrise, while Argestes is its opposite ; and 
that the winds that lie between these are Apeliotes 
and Zephyrus. They say further that when Homer 
speaks of “the boisterous Zephyrus”’ he means what 
we call Argestes; that Homer's “clear-blowing 
Zephyrus” is what we call Zephyrus, and that 
Homer’s “ Argestes Notus”’ is our Leuconotus ; for 
Leuconotus causes very few clouds, while Notus 
proper is somewhat cloudy: “ Even as_ when 
Zephyrus driveth the clouds of Argestes Notus, 
smiting with deep storm.” Homer here means 
“the boisterous Zephyrus,’ which usually scatters 
the thin clouds assembled by Leuconotus; for in 
this passage “ Argestes’”’ is applied to “Notus” as 
an epithet. Such, then; are the corrections that 
must be made to the remarks of Eratosthenes at 
the beginning of the first chapter of his Geography. 

22. But, persisting in his false assumptions, 
Eratosthenes says that Homer does not even know 
that there are several mouths of the Nile, nor yet 
does he know the real name of the river, though 
Hesiod knows, for he mentions it. Now, as to the 
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i) xf 2 =\ i. 4 3 >) r \ \ 
OUV OVOMA ELKOS HTM AeyecOaL KAT AVTOV: TA 6é 
if b] \ i nN / 
TTOMATA EL meV HV ahavyn Kal OdiyOLS YyvMpLLa, 
v4 , N b] ¢/ / xX \ id 
OTL TWAELW Kal ovY EV, Soin TIS av pH TeTUGVaL 
/ > \ A \ 
avTov: et 6€ Tov Kat AiyumTov TO yywpltu@TaTov 
/ \ Uy 
Kal Tapadofotatov Kal pddtoTa TavT@Y pYHeNS 
, NE ne , € \ 5 
aEvov Kal LoTOplas oO TOTaM“LOS Kab HY Kal éoTLD, 
e ’ e/ ts b) / b] la) \ \ id 
as 0 avTas al avaBdces avUTOU Kal Ta OTOMAaTA, 
/ X XN \ 2) f ee \ / 
TLS aV 1) TOUS ayyedXXOVTAS aVT@ ToTapmov Aiyu- 
4 b) , ‘ 
TTov Kal Yopav Kal OnBas Atyuvrrias cat Papov 
e f \ / a xX uf \ 
vToNaBor mn yvwpiley TaUTA, 7) yvwpLCovTas py 
J \ ’ \ \ \ / 4 b) 
éyetv, TWANY eb pH OLA TO YyvwOpLov; ete 6 
5) , 2) \ \ 3 y, / \ 
amiavatepov, eb tHv pev AtOcoTriay édXeye Kal 
, 3 \ \ . 
Yudoviovs Kal “EpepBovs cal thv é&w Oaraccav 
\ \ sf)’ X ’ 
Kal TO dtxOa dedacbat tovs AtOiotras, Ta 6 éyyvs 
\ /, Ne ES 1 Pd be \ 2) i Q ¥. 
Kal yvopiua wy noel.’ Eel O€ py euvynaOn TovTMDY, 
fa) a A fa \ an a 
OV TOUTO ONMELOV TOD ayvoely (OVSE YAP THS avTOD 
J \ aA Yi \ 
Tatploos éuynaOn ovdé ToAk@V AANOV) AAG 
a / / ’ / B) / 
parXrov TA Nav yvopiua ovTa hain Tis av doEat 
ey \ / 
pn” a&va povynpns civar Tpos Tovs EldoTas. 
‘ 9 ‘a VA An \ 
23. Ovn ed dé odé TOUTO TrpodeépovaLY AVT@ TO 
\ an V4 A i v4 \ / 
jTepl THS vncov THs Papias, oTe dyot Terayiap, 
/ if \ 3 
@$ KAT dyvolav XEyovTL. TovVaVTioOV yap Kav 
/ f \ \ \ ’ 
HAPTUPL® YPNTALTO TLS TOVT@ TpPOS TO pH ayvO- 
a N fa) a) a ’ / 
elaAar pndév wvTo TOV TOLNTOD TOY ELpnMevorv 
noe, Jones inserts. 


1 
2 rd Alay yvopima bvta pain tis dy Sdtar un, Meineke, for 
D 


Tod Alay 7) yvopiua ovta daly ddkeuv. 
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name, it is likely that in Homer’s time it was not 
yet inuse; but as to the mouths, if the fact that 
there were several, and not one only, was unnoticed 
or known to only a few, one might grant that 
Homer had not heard of it. But if the river was 
then, as it still is, the best-known and most 
marvellous thing in Egypt and decidedly the most 
worthy of mention and of historical record—and 
the same applies to its inundations and its mouths— 
who could ever assume either that those who brought 
to Homer the story of the River “ Aegyptus ”’ and 
the country “ Aegyptus,” and Egyptian Thebes, and 
Pharos, did not know about these mouths, or that if 
they knew, did not tell about them—except for the 
reason that they were already well known? But it 
is more incredible still that he mentioned Ethiopia, 
Sidonians, Erembians, the sea beyond,! and the fact 
that the Ethiopians are “sundered in twain,’ and 
yet did not know about what was near at hand and 
well known. The fact that he did not mention 
them is no sign that he did not know about them— 
he does not mention his own native country, either, 
nor many other things—but rather would one say 
that Homer thought the best-known facts were 
not worth mentioning to those who already knew 
them. 

23. Equally unjust is the reproach they cast upon 
Homer in the matter of the island of Pharos, 
because he says that it is “in the open sea’’—as 
though he said this in ignorance. On the contrary, 
one might use that statement as bearing witness to 
the fact that not one of the things which we have 
just been talking about regarding Egypt was un- 


1 The Atlantic Ocean. 
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STRABO 


b) . \ \ Ad / S A e/ 3 
aptios mept tThv Aiyurrov. yvoins 0 av ovTAS 
3 \ x la) e / e n / 
aratvov 6 Tas 0 TAdYHVY avTOD dLnyoUpEVOS’ 
/ 49) e / A 4 
TovTwv © nv Kal o Mevéraos, 05 avaBeBnKkws 
/ i \ Z Vh lal 
pexpts AtOtoTwv émétuvacto tas avaBaces TOU 
an lA an , 
Ne‘Aov Kal THY YodV, Gaonv eTLpepEr TH YoOpa, Kai 
\ \ la I df / 4 
TOV TPO TOV CTOMATWVY TOpOV, OGOV HON TpoTKw- 
n / / ? / X 
cas TH HTELpw TpocTeELKEV, WOTE ELKOTWS UTFO 
fot ts / \ \ e 7 nN 
tov Hpodorov cat thy OdXnv Aliyurtov Tov ToTa- 
an vA / @ A b) Ney \ ce / 
fLov OMpeoy AEeyeoCal KaV EL LN” THY OANHV, THY YE 
G \ Cal ; 
uTo Two AédXtTAa, THY KATW KwpPaV TpoTayopeEvo- 
y. \ / 
péevnv. totopnoe o€ Kat tHv Padpov Tedayiav 
5 \ , \ \ 
ovoav TO TaNaLOVY’ TpoceevoaTo 6) Kab TO 
/ 5 / / > 
TeNaylav eivat, KaLTTED PNKETL TreAaAYLAY ovaaV. 
€ \ A i c \ i‘ f b] 
0 6€ TavTa dLtacKEeValMV 0 TOLNTIS HV’ WOT éK 
y Ly e \ \ 2 / ” n 
TOUTOV ELKACELY, OTL KAL TAS avaBaTELS NOEL KAL 
N / la) / 
Ta otopata Tov NeiAdou. 
¢ ’ \ if \ \ a a 
24. ‘H 6 avtTy auaptia Kal Tepl Tov aryvoeiv 
\ b \ \ \ an ’ / i 
Tov to@uov Tov petaév tov Aiyumrtiov medadyous 
\ nA 9 / , \ \ A A 
Kat tov “ApaBiov KodTrov Kal Tepl Tov wWevdas 
/ 
héyeo Gat 


AiOtorras, Tol duyOa dedaiatar Eoyatou avopav: 
(Od. 1. 23) 


\ \ a) , f ta) A 
KAL YAP TOUTO EKELVOU AEYOVTOS KAAS, ETLTLULWOTW 
ee 9 / \ n A 
Ol UTTEPOV OVK EV. TOTOUTOU yap del TOUT AadnOes 
3 \ ’ an 7 \ an 
Elvalt, TO ayvoety Ounpov Tov ta@pov TovTor, WaTE 
y a / \ Q/ / b) \ 3 
Exelvov méev Hype py ElO€val [LOVOV, AANA Kal aTro- 
J f \ 
paiver Oat avtixpus, Tovs dé ypappatixovs pyde 


1 +e, Corais deletes, after un; Meineke following; C. Miiller, 
A. Miller, approving. 
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known to the poet. You might convince yourself of 
it in the following way: Everybody who tells the 
story of his own travels is a braggart ; to this class 
belonged Menelaus, who had ascended the Nile as 
far as Ethiopia, and had heard about the inundations 
of the Nile and the quantity of alluvial soil which 
the river deposits upon the country, and about the 
large extent of territory off its mouths which the 
river had already added to the continent by silting 
—so that Herodotus! was quite right in saying that 
the whole of Egypt is “a gift of the River Nile” ; 
and even if this is not true of the whole of Egypt, 
it certainly is true of the part embraced by the 
Delta, which is called Lower Egypt ; and Menelaus 
was told that the island of Pharos had been “in the 
open sea”’ in ancient times; so he falsely added that 
it was still “in the open sea,” although it was no 
longer “in the open sea.”” However, it was the poet 
who elaborated this story, and therefore from 
it we may conjecture that Homer knew about 
the inundations of the Nile and about its mouths as 
well. 

24. The same mistake is made by those who say that 
Homer is not acquainted with the isthmus that lies 
between the Egyptian Sea and the Arabian Gulf, and 
that he is in error when he speaks of “the Ethiopians 
that are sundered in twain, the farthermost of men.” 
Men of later times are wrong when they censure 
Homer for saying that, for it is correct. Indeed, the 
reproach that Homer is ignorant of this isthmus is 
so far from being true, that I affirm not only that he 
knows about it, but that he describes it in express 
terms, and that the grammarians beginning with 


1 Herod. 2. 5. 
III 
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STRABO 


NEyOVTOS exeLvoU aicOdvec0at amo ‘A pioTapxou 
apEapevous * Kal Kparytos TOV Kopupai@v ev TH 
ETLOTHLN TAUTN. €LTOVTOS Yap TOU TrOLNTOD" 


Al@iorras, Tot d1xOa Sedatatar Exxatot avopov, 
(Od. 1. 23) 
Tept TOU émipEepomévou Emrovs OvadépovTat, oO per 
x picmapyos ypador, 
/ id ay itd / 
ol ev Ouvcopévov ‘Trrepiovos, ot 0 aviovTos, 
Od. 1. 24 
o 6€ Kpatns, ( ) 
> \ / ¢ / SO3s 2 / 
nev Oucomévov Trrepiovos, nO aviovTos, 
(Od. 1. 24) 
b) \ i \ \ e J e / 
ovdevy dLtadepov mpos THv éxaTépov vro0ecw 
OUTWS 1) ExelVMS ypadely. Oo meV yap, dKoNoVOaY 
Tols paOnpar reas Neyer Oat Soxobat, TY Ouaxe- 
KaULevny Covny KaréxerOat pnow bro ToD @KEA- 
vod" Tap EK ATE POV dé TAVTNS elvae THV eUKpaTon, 
THD TE Kad eas, Kat Thy él Outepov [épos. 
@OTEP ovVv ob Tap nptv AtOtotres ovToL ReyouTae 
ol ™ pos peonuBplay KEK [MEVOL Tap ogy THY 
olKouperny éoxator TOV adv TA POLKOVVTES TOV 
/ 
MKEAVOY, OUTWS OleTaL OEY Kal TE Pay TOU M@KEAVOU 
vocia bat Twas AiOtoras éoXaTous TOV adhov 
TOV EV TH ETEPA EVKPATO, Ta poLKovvTas TOV avTOV 
TOUTOV oreavov" duttous O€ elvat Kal bux Oa de- 
dacbat Ur Tov MKeavovd. TpoaKetabat O€ TO 
b) \ Vf € J 99Q3 >) / 
nev Ovcopevov Trrepiovos, 7d avLovTos, 
(Od. 1. 24) 
of aA a \ \ 7 3g 3\ Ae eee 
6Tt TOV Lwd.axod Kata Kopudny GyTOS ael TO EV 


1 apéapévous, H. Kallenberg inserts, after “Apsotapxov. It is 
inserted in the margin of qg ‘‘secunda manu” after Kparnros. 
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Aristarchus and Crates, the leading lights in the 
science of criticism, even though Homer speaks of 
it, do not perceive that he does. The poet says: 
“the Ethiopians that are sundered in twain, the 
farthermost of men.” About the next verse there is 
a difference of opinion, Aristarchus writing : “ abiding 
some where Hyperion sets, and some where he rises ”’; 
but Crates: “abiding both where Hyperion sets and 
where he rises.’ Yet so far as the question at 
issue is concerned, it makes no difference whether 
you write the verse one way or the other. For 
Crates, following the mere form of mathematical 
demonstration, says that the torrid zone is 
“occupied ’’! by Oceanus and that on both sides of 
this zone are the temperate zones, the one being 
on our side, while the other is on the other side of 
it. Now, just as these Ethiopians on our side of 
Oceanus, who face the south throughout the whole 
length of the inhabited world, are called the most 
remote of the one group of peoples, since they dwell 
on the shores of Oceanus, so too, Crates thinks, we 
must conceive that on the other side of Oceanus 
also there are certain Ethiopians, the most remote 
of the other group of peoples in the temperate 
zone, since they dwell on the shores of this same 
Oceanus ; and that they are in two. groups and are 
“‘sundered in twain” by Oceanus. Homer adds the 
words, ‘abiding both where Hyperion sets and 
where he rises,” because, inasmuch as the celestial 
zodiac always lies in the zenith above its corresponding 


1¥or the purposes of demonstration Crates identified the 
limits of Oceanus with those of the torrid zone, an assump- 
tion which was not strictly true. 
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STRABO 


a A A ig ’ 5] ? / BY 4 
Th yh ZGwoiax@, tovtov 5 ove éexBaivovtos é&w 
n >] iA b] ra) A / >) / ; \ \ 
THs AtOcoTrav audotiv TH NOEWTEL, AVAYKN KAL THV 

A , a fa / 
Tapooov Tov nALOV TAaCaY é€v TH TWAATEL TOVTM 
a X \ b) N \ \ / 
voetoOat, Kal Tas avaToNas Kal TAS OVEOELS TUL- 
/ a) / f \ >) / BS 
Baivey évtav0a adrNas AAXOLS KaL KAT Adda 7 
/ a \ b) / 
ANNA oHmElaA. ELPNKE MEV OUTMS, ATTPOVOMLKw- 
, 9 \ / > ta) 
Tepov vopicas: Hv O€ Kal amAOVOTEPOV ELTreEtY 
> \ / \ e/ n / \ 
avto aavovta To ovTw dunpnacbat dtya Tovs 
> if Yj v4 >) / > / 
AtOtorras, ws eipntat OTL ad ALOU avLOVTOS 
/ / >) lal fa 
péeype Ovaews eh ExadTepa TapHKovot! TO OKEAVO 
’ ip / 3 / \ \ nN an 
AiOiomes. Ti odv Stahéper POS TOY vovY TodTOV 
XN ec 3 a ed b] \ f xX c 3 , 
 OUTMS ELTTELV, WOTTEM AUTOS ypadel, 7 ws Apt- 
TTAPYOS, 


c \ J ¢ / e > ae) / 
ol ev OuToOpevou “Trrepiovos, ot 6 aviovTos; 


(Od. 1. 24) 


\ A \ 

Kal yap TOUT éoTL Kai Tpos Ovo Kat TpOsS 
y \ 9g 3) ee Ae A 9. nes ¢ > 
avaTorAny é€p EXaTEPAa TOU @KEAVOD olKEV. O O 
>) / / \ b>] / \ ¢ / 
Apiotapyos TavTnv pev éxBarrer THY UToOcow, 
/ ii \ 3 
diva O€ pemepiapévous oleTar ANéeyeaOat Tovs Kal 
e rn ’ / \ A t/ TN N 

nas At@iotras, tous Ttois “EXAnoL pos peonp- 

\ \ “4 
Bptav éoyatovs. Tovtous dé wn wenepiclar diva, 
er 5 J >) M4 \ \ \ > if 
wate eivat dv0 AiOorias, THY mév TPOS aVvAaTOAND, 
\ \ \ ig b) N VA Vd N \ 
Thy O€ Tpos Ova: AANA piav povnV, THY TpOS 
/ VA n 7 TN Mg / 
peonuSptay Ketmévnv tots “EXAnaoww, tOpupevny 
dé cat Aiyumtov. TovTo 6€ ayvoobyTa TOY ToLn- 
¢ \ / Pd / 

THY, WOTEP Kal TA AAA Goa elpnKev ‘ATrodXO- 


1 rapnkovol, the reading of AChi MSS., Madvig apparently 


prefers to rapotkovot. 
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terrestrial zodiac and inasmuch as the latter does not 
by reason of its obliquity! extend outside the 
territory of the two Ethiopias, we must conceive 
that the entire revolution of the sun takes place 
within the width of this celestial zone, and that his 
risings and his settings take place herein, appearing 
differently to different peoples, and now in this sign 
and now in that. Such, then, is the explanation of 
Crates, who conceives of the matter rather as an 
astronomer ; but he might have put it more simply— 
still saving his point that this was the sense in which 
the Ethiopians are “ sundered in twain,’ as Homer 
has stated—namely, by declaring that the Ethiopians 
stretch along both shores of Oceanus from the rising 
to the setting of the sun. What difference, I say, 
does it make with respect to this thought whether 
we read the verse as Crates writes it, or as 
Aristarchus does—“ abiding some where Hyperion 
sets and some where he rises’’? For this, too, 
means that Ethiopians live on both sides of Oceanus, 
both towards the west and towards the east. 
But Aristarchus rejects this hypothesis of Crates, 
and thinks that the people referred to as divided 
“in twain’ are the Ethiopians in our part of the 
world, namely, those that to the Greeks are most 
remote on the south ; but he thinks these are not so 
divided “in twain” that there are two Ethiopias, 
the one lying towards the east and the other towards 
the west, but that there is just one, the one that lies 
south of the Greeks and is situated along Egypt ; 
and he thinks that the poet, ignorant of this fact, 
Just as he was ignorant of those other matters which 


* Compare ‘‘the obliquity of the ecliptic”—which is now 
about 232°. 
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STRABO 


Owpos €v TO mept Neo KaTahoyou Seurépo, 
katapedoacbat TOV TOT@OV TH py OVTA. 

25. Ilpos pep ouv Kparnta peaKpod Noyou Oeb, 
Kal icws ovoey OVTOS TPOS TA VOY. ‘A pia Tapxov 
dé ToUTO pev érratvodpev,’ OLoTE THY K para evov 
adets uToVecuy, Oexomevny TmoNas EvaTaEls, 
mept THs Kal pas AiGtorrias ¢ UTFOVOEL yeryovevar 
TOV oyov: Ta OS ad\ra ETLT KOT OILED. Kab 7 POTOV 
OTL Kal avTos iKpodoyetrat paTny TEpl THS 
ypadhs. Kal yap av oTFOTEp@S ® ypapnrat, ov- 
VATAL epapporrew Tois VOW LAC avrod. Th yep 
Suahéper rA€yerv 7) ovTwS, “dvo etal Ka?” Huds 
AtOtomes, ol perv mpos avatords, ot O€ pos 
dvaELS, 7) OUTS, “Kal yap TpOS avaToXas Kal 
mpos ouces’ ; émel’ bre Wevdovs mpoictatat 
Soypatos. hépe yap Tov Tointny ayvoety pev 
tov ia@mov, tTHS S€ Kat Aiyutrov Ai@vorrias 
pepvnoOa, oTav oy: 


AiOtorras, Tol OvxOa dedaiatar (Od. 1. 23) 


Tos ovv; ov OtyOa Sedaiatat oTwS, GAN ayvooYy 
OUTWS elpnxev 0 TOUNTHS 3 TOTEP OVO 1 Aiyurros, 
ove’ Ol Aiyonrvoe ato Tov AéATa ap&dmevor pméey pe 
Tpos Lunvyv vTo TOD NetAou diva Sunpnvtat, 


of pev Sucopévov ‘Trreptovos, of & aviovTos ; 


(Od. 1. 24) 


/ f / \ X ‘4 
TiO adddo 7 Alyumros é€ote wANV H? ToTapia,‘ 
A >) / X c e/ ’ Sh ig) ane: id A 
nv émicrvler TO Vdwp; avtn O é€d ExaTEpa TOV 

1 érawovmev, Cobet, for émauwapev. 

2 jmorépas, Corais, for as érépws ; C. Miiller approving. 
3 rAhv %, Corais, for tAjyv 7; Groskurd, Forbiger following. 
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Apollodorus has mentioned in the second book of 
his work entitled “On the Catalogue of Ships,” 
told what was not true about the regions in 
question. 

25. To reply to Crates would require a long dis- 
course, which would perhaps be irrelevant to my 
present purpose. As for Aristarchus, I approve of 
him in this, that he rejects the hypothesis of Crates, 
which is open to many objections, and inclines to 
the view that the words of Homer have reference to 
our Ethiopia. But let us examine Aristarchus on the 
other points; and, in the first place, take the fact 
that he too indulges in a petty and fruitless discussion 
of the text. For if the verse be written in either of 
the two ways, it can fit his thought on the subject. 
For what difference does it make whether we say: 
“ On our side of Oceanus there are two groups of 
Ethiopians, some in the east and some in the west,” 
or; “both in the east and in the west’’? In the 
second place, take the fact that Aristarchus champions 
a false doctrine. Well, let us suppose that the poet 
is ignorant of the existence of the isthmus, but is 
referring to the Ethiopia on the confines of Egypt 
when he speaks of “ Ethiopians that are sundered in 
twain.’ What then? Are they not thus “ sundered 
in twain’? And did the poet make that statement 
in ignorance? Is not Egypt also, are not the 
Kgyptians also, from the Delta up to Syene, “sundered 
in twain” by the Nile, “some where Hyperion sets 
and some where he rises’? What is Egypt but a 
river valley, which the water floods? And this valley 


4 yioos, after morauia, Kramer wishes to delete ; Meineke 
deletes ; Forbiger following ; C. Miiller approving. 
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an a \ \ UA 
TOTAMOV KELTAL TPOS aVATOANY Kal dVTLWW. AANA 
\ 3 , >) / A Us 
pv 7 AtOtomia ém evOeias dott TH AiyuTT@ Kal 
/ yy / SX nan \ \ 
TapaTAnolws exVel Tpos Te Tov Netrov Kat THY 
4 Uf A f. \ \ e Me id 
addnv hvoly TOV TOTWY. KAL yap AUTH OTEVN TE 
3 \ \ N >] / \ 2: 7 lal 
€OTL KAL MAKPA Kal ETLKAVOTOS. TA O bEW TIS 
> i ” / \ BA \ , 
EMLKAVTTOU EPNUa TE Kal avvdpa Kal oTTAVIWS 
b) a » ij \ \ \ 4 x \ \ 
otketoOat duvdpeva, TA pev TpOS ew, TA O€ TPOS 
VA f an 5 \ , / 
Oval KEKALMEVA. TOS ODV OVYL Kal diya OunpNTAas; 
BS la) \ \ 9 / 5) \ an i a 
H Tous pev THY Aciav ato THs AtBvns Statpovou 
/ an ¢ € an an 
akétoXoyov tov? dptov épavn o Netros, pHKos 
, \ \ / / 
bev avatelwov emi THY pmeonuSplay mAELovav 
xX VA f f VA ef \ / 
7 puplLwov oTAadimv, TAATOS Sé, WaTE KAL VHTOUS 
b) if J e / € / 
aToAauBdavery pupiavdpous, @y meyioTtn 7) Mepon, 
4 \ / nA ’ / 
TO PBaciXetovy Kal pntpoTrodlts Tov ALtOtoTrav: 
Agr N \ \ 3 , ’ e \ 5 AS 
avtny 6€ tHv AlOtoTiav ovy tkavos Hv dratpetv 
i \ \ vA an a \ b) / 
Siva; KAL pHV Ob YE ETLTLUO@VTES TOLS TAS NTTELPOUS 
A lal an an b) / a) 
TO ToTAaW@® diatpovot TOV éeyKANMAaTw@Y TOUTO 
J aA \ 
péytatov mpodepovowy avtois, OTe THY AiyuTTov 
\ 3’ J al \ lal \ J 
Kal THV ALOLoTriav dtacTr@ct Kal ToLODGL TO MeV 
J C / b] an / \ 3 5 
TL pépos exatépas avtav ArBuxov, To 8 ’Aotati- 
/ x > \ f A xX > fa) \ 
Kov' 7 eb pu) BovAovTaL TOUTO % OV dLalpovaL TAS 
/ 3 A A 
NTELPOUS, } OU TO TOTALO. 
I / A 
26. Xwpis € ToOUT@Y é€oTl KaL AdrAwWS Svatpety 
\ > if / \ € / 
thy AtQomiav. mavtTes yap ol TapamdEevoayTes 
A > a \ IN Bui A b) \ n an @ a 
T® wKeava THV AtBunv, ot Te aTro THS Kpulpas 
\ = > \ a) lal / an / 
Kal ol ATO TOV XSTNAOV, MEX PL TOTOD TpoENOovTeES 
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lies on both sides of the river, toward the east and 
toward the west. But Ethiopia lies directly beyond 
Egypt and it is analogous to Egypt in its relation 
both to the Nile and the other physical characteristics 
of the regions in question. For it, too, is narrow, 
long, and subject to inundations ; and its parts that 
lie beyond the territory subject to inundations are 
desert, without water, and habitable only in spots, 
both on the east and on the west. Of course, then, 
Ethiopia also is “sundered in twain.” Or, again, 
did the Nile seem important enough for those who 
were drawing a boundary-line between Asia and 
Libya to serve as that boundary-line (since in length 
it stretches toward the south for more than ten 
thousand stadia, and is of such width that it contains 
islands with many thousands of inhabitants, the 
largest of which is Meroé, the residence of the King 
and the metropolis of the Ethiopians) and yet was 
not important enough to “sunder” Ethiopia itself 
“in twain’? And furthermore, the critics of the 
men who make the River Nile the boundary-line 
between the continents bring this against them as 
their most serious charge, that they dismember 
Egypt and Ethiopia, and that they reckon one part 
of each country to Libya and one part to Asia; or 
that, if they do not wish such dismemberment, then 
either they do not divide the continents at all, or 
else do not make the river the boundary-line. 

26. But Ethiopia may be divided in still another 
way, quite apart from this. For all those who have 
made coasting-voyages on the ocean along the shores 
of Libya, whether they started from the Red Sea or 
from the Pillars of Heracles, always turned back, 
after they had advanced a certain distance, because 
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5 b) / ig \ a b) a / 
eiTa avéoTpeWav vUTO TOAAOY ATOpPLaV KwAVO- 
, [A a val 
MEVOL, MOTE KAL TiaTLY KaTEéALTIOV TOS TOAXOIS, 
| ; 
@s TO peTakv Suetpyotto icOue@: Kal nv cvppousS 
an \ U 
» waoca “AtAavtixy Oaraoca, Kal padioTa 7 
/, \ n 
Kara peonuBptav. dmravrTes 6€ OUTOL Ta TEeNEUTAIA 
Xo pia, ed’ a TEOVTES 7 Oov, AiOvoTruKa ™ Poon 
‘yopevo av Kat ATE NY YEAY OUTS. TL OUV AroOYOD, 
6b Kab "“Opnoos UTO TOLAUTNS aKons ax Deis bixa 
Ounpet, TOUS pev pos avaTony heyou, TOUS oe 
\ 

Tpos Ovow, TOV peTaeY ov yLYWoKOMEeVMY, ElTE 
aie N xf \ b) , b) \ \ \ YA \ 
ELOLW ELTE [kN GLOW; AXAA penVY Kal AAANHVY TLVAa 
(< / sf \ De «e b 7 
toTtopiav elipnxev tradatav "Edopos, 4 ovK ddoyov 
évtuxety Kal “Opunpov. Réyer Oar yap dyow vd 

an / 3f)/ \ oe b) , 
tav Taptnootwv AiOtorras tiv AvBunv éredOovtas 
pExpL Avpews? TOUS Lev AVTOD petvas, Tous 6€ Kal 
TIS Taparias _Kkatao yew TOMMY" TEKMLALPET AL 
& é« tovtou Kal “Opunpov etrety odtTws* 


AtOtotras, Toi buy Oa Sedaiatar Eoyator avopav. 


(Od. 1. 23) 


On. Tatra Te" on pos TOV Apiotapyov Néryou 
av TI Kat T pos TOUS axohouOovyTas avT@, Kal 
AdNAa TOVTWY ETLELKET TEPQ, ad QV THY Toray 
dryvouay apaipioerae TOU TTOLNTOD: pny yap 
Kara THY TOV apxalov EXdivev dofar, @oTeEp 
Ta mpos Boppav pépn Ta yvoepiwa évi ovopmaTte 
XKvOas éxdrovy 7 Nopadas, os “Opnpos, tatepov 
dé Kal TMV TpOS EaTrépav yvooOévTwy KerTol Kal 


1 Adpews, C. Miiller, for dvcews. 
Corais, for 5¢; Meineke following; C. Miiller ap- 
proving. 7 
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they were hindered by many perplexing circum- 
stances, and consequently they left in the minds of 
most people the conviction that the intervening space 
was blocked by an isthmus; and yet the whole 
Atlantic Ocean is one unbroken body of water, and 
this is particularly true of the Southern Atlantic. 
All those voyagers have spoken of the last districts 
to which they came in their voyagings as Ethiopic 
territory and have so reported them. Wherein, 
then, lies the absurdity, if Homer, too, was misled 
by a report of this character and divided the 
Ethiopians into two groups, placing the one group in 
the east and the other in the west, since it was not 
known whether the intervening people really existed 
or not? Furthermore, Ephorus mentions still another 
ancient tradition, and it is not unreasonable to believe 
that Homer also had heard it. Ephorus says the 
Tartessians report that Ethiopians overran Libya as 
far as Dyris,! and that some of them stayed in Dyris, 
while others occupied a great part of the sea-board ; 
and he conjectures it was from this circumstance 
that Homer spoke as he did: “ Ethiopians that are 
sundered in twain, the farthermost of men.” 

27. These arguments one might urge in reply to 
Aristarchus and his followers, and also others still 
more convincing, and thus set the poet free from the 
charge of gross ignorance. I! maintain, for example, 
that in accordance with the opinion of the ancient 
Greeks—just as they embraced the inhabitants of 
the known countries of the north under the single 
designation “Scythians” (or ‘Nomads,’ to use 
Homer’s term) and just as later, when the inhabitants 
of the west also were discovered, they were called 


1 The barbarian name for the Atlas mountains. See 17, 3. 2. 
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"TBnpes 7 UTES Kerri pes Kal Kerrooxv0ae 
TPOonyOpEVvOVvTO, wp év ovoj.a, TOV Kad eKaora 
eOvav TatTopévwv Sia THY yvoLaV, OUT@ TA 
\ J 2) , an \ \ 
peonuBpwa tavta Ai@rotriay KaretoOat Ta TPOS 
@KEAV@. jeapTuper b€ Ta TolavTa. OG TE yap 
b) f b) A A / \ e 
Atoyvros év Ilpopnbet t® AvOMEVW Hyow oVTw 


povvixdredov T é€pv0pas iepov 
Veda Fe gata 
KarKopdpavyov" Te Tap Oxceav@ 
Nipvav TAVTOT PO ov Atorey, 

iv’ o twavtomtas “HXz0s aiel 

vpaTt abavatoy Kapatov O immav 
Geppais bdaTos 

aXrakov TpoxXoals avarravet. 


(fr. 192, Nauck) 


mop OXOv yap TO peonuSpwov Kdipa TOU a@xeavod 
TAUT HY /Tpos TOV ipov ia XOvTOS THD xpetav Kal 
THY oVXECLY, Tap OXOv Kal Tovs AtOtomas TAT TOV 
gaivetar. 6 tT EKvperidns ev? 7TH PaeSovte tHv 
Krvupévny d00Avai dyer 


Mépome thad avakte vis, 
NV eK TeO pi Tov dpparov TpPWOTHV x Gove 
“Hy1os avia Xov Xpured Barre hroyi: 
Kadovat & avrny yelToves pehapBporor 
"Ko daevvas HXtouv @ immootaces. (fr. 771) 


lal x \ \ an \ e / n 
VOV [eV 01) KOLVAS TTOLELTAL TAS LTTOTTAGELS TH TE 
3 A \ Ant , 3 \ A Cen / 3 lf 
Hot cai TO “HXio, ev 6€ tois EES TANCLOY aUTAS 
pyo eivar TH obKnoeL TOU Mépomros: Kal OAN YE 

an 4 
Th Spaparoupyla TOUTO TAPATETAEKTAL, 0 ov On 
Tov THs Kat Aiyumrov idtov ov, maAAOV O€ THS 
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“Celts” and “ Iberians,”’ or by the compound words 
“Celtiberians’’ and “ Celtiscythians,’ the several 
peoples being classed under one name through ignor- 
ance of the facts—I maintain, I say, that just so, in 
accordance with the opinion of the ancient Greeks, 
all the countries in the south which lie on Oceanus 
were called “ Ethiopia.” And there is the following 
testimony to this statement. Aeschylus, in his Pro- 
metheus Unbound, speaks thus: “ ‘The sacred flood of 
the Red Sea with its bed of scarlet sands, and the 
mere on the shore of Oceanus that dazzles with its 
gleam of brass and furnishes all nourishment to 
Ethiopians, where the Sun, who sees all things, gives 
rest to his tired steeds and refreshes his immortal 
body in warm outpourings of soft water.’’ For since 
Oceanus renders this service and maintains this 
relation to the sun along the whole southern belt, 
Aeschylus obviously places the Ethiopians also along 
this whole belt. And Euripides, in his Phaethon, 
says that Clymene was given “to Merops, the king 
of this country which is the first country that the 
Sun, as he rises in his chariot and four, strikes with 
his golden flame. And the swarthy men who dwell 
upon the confines of that country call it the bright 
stables of Dawn and Sun.”’ In this passage Euripides 
assigns the stables jointly to Dawn and Sun, but 
in what immediately follows he says that these 
stables are near to the dwelling of Merops, and 
indeed this is woven into the whole structure of 
the play, not, I am sure, because it is a peculiarity of 
the Ethiopia which lies next to Egypt, but rather 


1 xXarKoudpavyov, G. Herrmann, for yadKorépavvor. 
2 év, Meineke, for éré. 
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Tap OdAov TO peanuBpivov Kripa SinKovons 
Tapantas. 

28. Mnvver dé Kal “Egopos THY Tanatav Tepl 
THs AiOtotrias doar, bs onow év TO mept Tips 
Evporns hoy, TOV mepl TOV OUpaVOV Kal THY yay 
TOTWY Ets TeTTApa, peépn Ompnpevoor, TO ™ pos TOV 
aT Lory "Tvdovs EXEL, pos VOTOV O€ Ai@ioras, 
moos Ovow 6é€ KeArrtovs, 70s dé Boppav CVE LLOV 
xvas. mTpoatlOnot ©, OTL petSeov 7 AiOtotia 
Kat 1) YKvOia: Ooxel yep, dyot, TO TOV Al@toTrov 
EO vos Taparetvery an GVaTONOD Keupepiv@v [EX pt 
| ua Lav, y) S«kvOta & AV TLKELT OL TOUT@, OTL 0 

TOLNTNS OfmONOYOS TOUTOLS, KaL eK Tavde OnXOD, 
Ore 7) ev T0dKn Ketrat 
“aroos Cohov” (d7rep éott pos apKTov) “ ai dé 
T dvev0e pos NO T HEerALOV TE, (Od. 9. 26) 
Sov TO VOTLOV TAEVPOY OUTW AEeywor' Kal ETE, 
oTav bn: 
elt és dc&t” lwot Tpos Nw T HéALOV TE, 
elt ém apiatepa Tol ye TroTl Codov HepoevTa. 
(11. 12. 239) 


KAL TAAL’ 


op 


® Piro, ov yap T tomer, Orn Copos, ovd dy 
YA 


QS; 
ovd On HédLOS haecipBpoTos cia V7 yatay, 
OVO OTN AVVELTAL. * (Od) 10) ¥90) 


‘ & / \ 3 a \ A ’ / 
TEpL MV A€yeTaL Kal €v Tols Tepi THS TAaKns 
Novos cadéotepov. Otay ovv Py 

Levs yap és OQxeavov pet auvpovas AiOtoThas 
vOuGos EBn, (il. 1. 423) 
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because it is a peculiarity of the sea-board that 
stretches along the entire southern belt. 

28. Ephorus, too, discloses the ancient belief in 
regard to Ethiopia, for in his treatise On Lurope he 
says that if we divide the regions of the heavens and 
of the earth into four parts, the Indians will occupy 
that part from which Apeliotes blows, the Ethiopians 
the part from which Notus blows, the Celts the part 
on the west, and the Scythians the part from which 
the north wind blows.!_— And he adds that Ethiopia 
and Scythia are the larger regions; for it is thought, 
he says, that the nation of the Ethiopians stretches 
from the winter sunrise to sunset,? and that Scythia 
lies directly opposite in the north. That Homer is 
in agreement with this view is also clear from his 
assertion that Ithaca lies “ toward the darkness ’’— 
that is, of course, toward the north—*“ but those 
others face the dawning and the sun”; by which he 
means the whole country on the southern side. And 
again this is clear when he says: ‘‘ Whether they 
fare to the right, to the dawn and to the sun, or to 
the left, to mist and darkness’’; and from this 
passage too: “My friends, lo, now we know not 
where is the place of darkness or of dawning, nor 
where the sun that gives light to men goes beneath 
the earth, nor where he rises.”’ But about all these 
passages I shall speak more fully in my account of 
Ithaca. And so, when Homer says, “ For Zeus went 
yesterday to Oceanus, unto the noble Ethiopians,’ we 


1 On the winds, see page 105. 

2 That is, on the due east and west line drawn from the 
south-east point of the sky to the south-west point. 

* See 10. 2. 11) £. 
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/ M \\ \ b) \ x b) 
KOLVOTEPOV dEexTEOV Kal TOV @KEAVOY TOV ead 
OXOV TO peeonuBpwov KL pas TET A LEVOV Kal TOUS 

AiBiorras: @ yap av TOoT@ ToDOE Tob KM MATOS 
mpooBarys THY Stavotav, Kal él TO WKEAV@® eon 

NRSESIN S Poh Ah , oe Ly / AP bee ; 
Kal ert TH AvOtoTria. otTw O€ NéyEt Kal TO 


Tov 0 é& Ai@toT@y aviwv 
THA ev Ex LorVpwv opéwy dev, (Od. 5. 282) 


ioov 7@ a7 0 peonuBpwav TOT OV, LONVMLOVS eyou 
ov Tovs é€V TH IIicvdia, avr’, ws epyy ™poTepov, 
TUT AS" TWAS Sportpous, TOUS aVANOYOS € eXovTas 
Tpos TE TOV TAEOVTA év TH oxEdlg Kat TOUS EKEL 
peonuBpivovs, @s av Aidioras, os ot Lsordixol 
TpOs TE TOV Tlovrov Kal Tous UTED THS Aiyomrou 
AidioTmas. otTw 6€ Kat TOV Tept TOY yepaverv 
NOyov KoLvov Tovovpevos Pynowv: 


at 7 émel ov yemova puyov Kal abéoparov 
6uBpov, 
WA 3 >) Se A e / 
KAayyn Tat ye wéTovtat em ‘Oxeavoto poawr, 
avopact Ivypatoct dovov Kxat Knpa dépov- 
OAL. Cit. 3. 4) 


ov yap ép peev Tots Kara THD -EdAa6a TOT OLS 
oparar pepopwery Y yepavos em THY pwernuBpiar, 
év dé Tols Kara Thy “ItaXiav a ‘TBnptav ovoapes 
Tots Kata THY Kaotiav kat Baxtpiavny. Kata 
TATaY OvV THY peonuBpwny Tapantav TOU OKE- 
avov TAparetvovTos, ep’ dmacav Oe Kat NELpo- 
puyovvtar, dexeo Oar del Kal TOUS Hluypaious 
peuvOevpévous KaTa Tacav. Et O ol VaTEpoV eT 


1 trAdaoas, A. Miller, for tAacat. 
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must understand both words in amore general sense, 
“Oceanus ’’ meaning the body of water that extends 
along the entire southern belt, and the “ Ethiopians ” 
meaning the people along the same extent; for upon 
whatever point of this belt you fix your attention, 
you will be both on Oceanus and in Ethiopia. And 
this is the meaning also of the words: “ On his way 
from the Ethiopians he espied Odysseus from afar, 
from the mountains of the Solymi’—which is 
equivalent to saying “from the regions of the 
south ’’; for he does not mean the Solymi in Pisidia, 
but, as I said before,t he invents a people of the 
same name whom he depicts as occupying the same 
position relatively to the sailor on his raft and the 
people to the south of him (who would be the 
Ethiopians) as the Pisidians occupy relatively to the 
Pontus and to the Ethiopians that lie beyond Egypt. 
And in like manner Homer puts his assertion about 
the cranes in general terms: “ When they flee from 
the coming of winter and sudden rain, and fly with 
clamour toward the streams of Oceanus, bearing 
slaughter and doom to the Pygmy men.” For it is 
not the case that the crane is seen migrating toward 
the south only in Greek lands, and never in Italy 
or Iberia, or in the regions of the Caspian Sea and 
Bactriana. Since, then, Oceanus stretches along the 
entire southern sea-board, and since the cranes 
migrate in winter to this entire sea-board, we must 
admit that the Pygmies also are placed by mythology 
along the entire extent of that sea-board. And if 


1 See page 77 and footnote. 
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STRABO 


Tous Kat Aiyumrrtov Ai@lotras! povous peTnHyaryov 
Kal Tov mept Tov Ilvypuaiwy Adyov, ovdev av ein 
mMpos Ta TWAaAAL. Kal yap Axyatods Kat >Apyetous 
Ov TavTas mev VOV hapev TOUS oTpaTEeVaaVTAS etl 
"Truov, “Ounpos 6€ Karel Tavtas. TapaTAHoLov 
dé eat O Deyo Kab Tepe TOV duxa Senpnpevov 
AiOvorray, 6 ore O€L dexer Oat TOUS Tap: oANV Ova 
TElLVOVTAS TID @KeaviTy ab: miou QVLOVTOS MEX PL 
MALOU OVOMEVOV. Ol Yap OUT AEyomevor AiOtoTres 
diva ounpnvrat duotkas TO “ApaBim KOoAT@, WS 
dv pmeonuSpwovd KvKAXOU TunpaTL aELOhOY@, ToTa- 
pov Otkny év pnKker TYEOOV TL KAL TEVTAKLOXLAL@V 
CTAOLWY ETL TOLS pupious, TATEL 8 ov ToAv TOV 
Kertov peiSove TO LEeyLoT@’ T poo ere dé TO HIpKeL 
Kal TO TOV peuxov TOVOE TOU KOATFOU Siéyew, THS 
KATA IInoverov Jaracans TPLOV 7) TETTAPOV 
TE pOv o6on, a eTrex EL 0 taOpos. Kkadarep ouv 
OL Xapreo report TOV OvarpouvToy THY "Actav ato 
THS AtBuns Opov evpuea Tepov nyobvr as TOUTOV 
TOV nTelpov apehotv TOV kohrov, 1) TOV Netov 
(Tov pev yep. Sunkely Tap oniyov TAVTEAMS ATO 
Oarattns émt Oadrattav, Tov dé Nefrov mrodXa- 
7 NAGLOV amo TOU @KEAVOU See Xewn, MOTE LN 
Ovatpety tyv Actav maoav aT 0 THIS ArBuns): 
TOUTOV vToAapBave TOV TpoTrov Kayo Ta [Leon [L- 
Bpiwa pépn tavta Kal? ony THY olKkouperny Oixa. 
Smphalat vomlaas TOV TOLNT HY TO KONTO TOUT@.. 
TOS ovV NyVOEL TOV LGA LOY, OV OUTOS TrOLEL TPOS TO 
Atyurtiov TéXayos; 


1 torepov ém) tovs Kat Alyurtoy Aidtowas, Madvig, for 


L7A \ 29/ P) \ > 
tatepoy Tous Aidiomas éml Tovs kat AlyunTov. 

2 rovTw, is omitted in the Diibner edition without an 
apparent reason. 
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men of later generations restricted the story about 
the Pygmies to the Ethiopians next to Egypt alone, 
that would have no bearing on the facts in ancient 
times. For nowadays we do not use the terms 
«“ Achaeans ”’ and “ Argives”’ of all who took part in 
the expedition against ‘Troy, though Homer so uses 
them. Now what I contend in the case of the 
Ethiopians that are “sundered in twain” is similar 
to this, namely, that we must interpret “ Ethiopians ” 
as meaning that the Ethiopians extend along the 
whole sea-board of Oceanus from the rising to the 
setting sun. For the Ethiopians that are spoken of 
in this sense are “ sundered in twain” naturally by 
the Arabian Gulf (and this would constitute a con- 
siderable part of a meridian circle) as by a river, 
being in length almost fifteen thousand stadia, and 
in width not much more than one thousand stadia, 
I mean at its greatest width ; and to the length we 
must add the distance by which the head of this 
gulf is separated from the sea at Pelusium, a journey 
of three or four days—the space occupied by the 
isthmus. Now, just as the abler of the geographers 
who separate Asia from Libya regard this gulf as a 
more natural boundary-line between the two con- 
tinents than the Nile (for they say the gulf lacks but 
very little of stretching from sea to sea, whereas the 
Nile is separated from Oceanus by many times that 
distance, so that it does not separate Asia as a whole 
from Libya), in the same way I also assume that the 
poet considered that the southern regions as a whole 
throughout the inhabited world were “sundered in 
twain” by this gulf. How, then, can the poet have 
been ignorant of the isthmus which the gulf forms 
with the Egyptian ! Sea? 


1 Mediterranean. 


VOL. I. K 
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29. Kai yap 5) kal Tedréws anroyou, él TAS pev 
Aiyurtious OnBas noer cadas, av Sexover THS 
Kal? nas Oadarrns TAOLOUS jeux pov amronet- 
TovTas amo TOV TETPAKLTXtAL@Y, | TOV 6€ puxov 
TOU ‘ApaBiov KONTOU [L1) moet, penode Tov taOmov 
TOV KAT QAUTOV, TAATOS eyovTa OU TAELOVOV 7 
XiM@v oTadiav. Ton © av adoyorepov dogevev, 
€l TOV puev Nethov NOEL Omeove pas Th TOT AUTH 
Xepa heryopevon, THY 8 atTiav By Epa TOUTOU’ 
MartoTa yap cy Tpoom mT OL TO pnOev up’ ‘Hpo- 
doTou, dtoTe d@pov my 2) Xopa TOU ToTapod Kab 
dua TODTO nEvodTo TOU AUTOU OVO MATOS. AXXwWS TE 
TOV Tap’ EKATTOLS idiev TaDT earl YVOPlMLOTATA, 
a Kal mapadociay EVEL TWd, Ka ev TO pavepo 
Tac €oTt* TOLOUTOV & éoti cal » tod Netrov 
avaBacts Kal ” T POT XWGLS TOD TEA aYOUS. Kal 
Kabatrep ot Tporax Gevres T pos THY Aiyumrov 
ovodev ™ POTEpoV ‘aTopovat Te pl THs X@pas, THY 
TOU Neidov puow, dua TO TOUS em Lx @ptous [LTE 
KALVOTEPA TOUTMV NEyeLV ExELY pos avopas E€vous, 
Unt émihavéctepa Tepl TOV Tap avTots (TO yap 
toTopijcayTe TEph TOU ToTapod KaTaondos Kal y 
Kepa yiveran Taoa, oTrola Tis early), ovT@ Kal 
Ol Topper AK OVOVTES ovdev TPOTEpOV ioTOpovGt 
ToUTOV. TpoaTiler ovv TOUT@ Kal TO didELOnMOoV 
TOU TOUT OU Kab TO prheKOn pov, omep auto pap 
Tupovaw Ocot Tov Ptiov avaypadovolt, Kat &€& 
avTav 6€ AaLBdaveTaL TOY ToLnu“adT@V TOAAG 
Tapacely“ata TOU ToLoOUTOV. OUTOS meV OvY éK 
TAEOVOV EheyYETAL Kal ElOWS Kal EYOV PNTAS 

1 rerpaxioxiAlwy, Gosselin, for mevraxioxtAlwy; Groskurd, 
Forbiger following; C. Miiller approving. 
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29. And indeed it is in the highest degree un- 
reasonable that the poet had accurate knowledge 
about Thebes in Egypt, which is distant from the 
Mediterranean Sea but a trifle less than four thousand 
stadia, and yet had no knowledge about the head of the 
Arabian Gulf, or about the adjoining isthmus, whose 
width is not more than one thousand stadia; but it 
would seem to be much more unreasonable that he 
knew the Nile bore the same name as the vast 
country Aegyptus and yet did not see the reason 
therefor; for the thought which has been expressed 
by Herodotus! would occur to one at once, namely, 
that the country was “a gift of the river”’ and laid 
claim for this reason to the same name as the river.? 
Moreover, those peculiarities of each several country 
which are in some way marvellous are most widely 
known, and manifest to everybody ; such is the case 
with the rising of the Nile as also the silting up 
of the sea. And just as those who visit Egypt learn 
no fact concerning the country before they learn the 
nature of the Nile, because the natives cannot tell 
foreigners anything more novel or more remarkable 
about their country than these particulars (for the 
nature of the entire country becomes quite clear to 
one who has learned about the river), so also those 
who hear about the country at a distance learn this 
fact before anything else. To all this we must add 
the poet’s fondness for knowledge and for travel, to 
which all who have written on his life bear witness ; 
and one may find many illustrations of such a pre- 
dilection in the poems themselves. And so it is 
proved, on many grounds, that Homer both knows 
and expressly says what is to be said, and that he 


© Herod. 2. 5. 2 Compare 15. 1. 16. 
rot 
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\ € N \ an \ / b PEN 2 Qé 
T& pHTa Kal oLy@Vv TA Nav expavy 1 EeTLOEeTWS 
Néyou. 

lal A ? Wf \ , 

30. @Oavpdtew Sé det tav AiyuTtiov Kat Yv- 

r a be c / ’ ‘Tail 
pov, TPOS OS VOV Huivy Oo AOYoS, EL pnd ExeElVOU 
aA / a) > \ 
NEYOVTOS TA TAP AVTOLS ETLYWpPLA TULLATW, ANA 
n ®@ \ 9. Af / 
KAL AYVOLAV AITLOVTAL, } AUTOS EvoOxXOUS OElKVUCLY 
€ I¢ G lal \ \ \ I b n \ IQ / 

0 Noyos. ATAWS Oé TO [LN EYELY OV TOV put) ELdEVAL 
al \ \ \ n 3) / 
OnLELOV ETTLVY’ OVE Yap TAS TpoTTas TOV KupiToU 

/ 7>Q) , lA 
éyer, ovde TAS OEppotruAas, OVD Ada TELM 

va \ an Cs b) \ b) f 
TOV yvopiwov Tapa Tots EXAnoLY, ov ponY nyVvoEt 

va) \ la) 
ye. GANG Kal Aéyer, OV Soke Sé Tois EFEXOKM- 
n , , b) 1h € \ / 
povow* WATE EKELVOUS ALTLATEOV. 0 TrOLNTNS TOLVUV 
J A \ 4 b) \ / 
OuuTrETEAS KANEL TOUS TrOTAMOUS, OU TOUS KElwap- 
if \ \ an / 
pous fovous, GAAA Kal TaVTAS KOLVOS, OTL TAN- 
va) } 3 \ lal 3 , e Vd 3 \ 
povvTal TavTes ato TOV OuSplwyv VvdaTwY adda 

x \ A b] \ / if 
TO Kowov éml TaV Kat éEoxNVY ioLtovy yiveTat. 
/ 3 \ yA rn 
ANAS yap av TOY YELudppouv aKovoL TLS OLWTTETH 

fal \ / 
Kal add\Aws Tov aévaov: évTav0a 6€ diTrAaataler 
en, 3 ji \ if ? Vd e \ 
Tos eEoyy. Kat Kalatep eloi tives UTEepRodal 
aA / 5 fa} 
éml umepBorats, @s TO KoudoTEpov civat hedXrov 
a / \ \ / ’ 
oKxtas, OetroTepoy Oé Aayw@ CPpvyos, eAdTT@ 6 
s/ aA \ X n A / 
EYEW YHV TOV aypov ettaToANnS Aak@vikys’ oUTwWS 
N \ n VA \ an Tal \ 
eEoxn emt Loyn ouvtTpéyes eT’ TOU OuTrEeTH TOV 
a ls ¢ \ 
NetAov rA€eyerVar. oO pev yap YEelmappovs vTrEp- 


1 Compare I. 2. 3. 

2 Aristarchus and Crates, respectively. 

> That is, ‘‘ heaven-fed”’ in the former case is used in the 
literal sense of the Greek word, ‘‘ heaven-fallen,” and applies 
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keeps silent about what is too obvious to mention, or 
else alludes to it by an epithet.! 

30. But I must express my amazement at the 
Egyptians and Syrians,’ against whom I am directing 
this argument, that ene do not understand Homer 
even when he tells them about matters in their own 
countries, and yet actually accuse him of ignorance 
—a charge to which my argument shows that they 
themselves are subject. In general, silence is no 
sign of ignorance ; for neither does Homer mention 
the refluent currents of the Euripus, nor Thermo- 
pylae, nor yet other things in Greece that are 
well-known, though assuredly he was not ignorant 
of them. However, Homer also speaks of. things 
well-known, though those who are wilfully deaf do 
not think so; and therefore the fault of ignorance 
is theirs. Now the poet calls the rivers “ heaven- 
fed ’—not merely the winter torrents, but all rivers 
alike—because they are all replenished by the rains. 
But the general epithet becomes particular when 
applied to things in relation to their pre-eminence. 
For one would interpret “heaven-fed” in one way 
of the winter torrent and in quite another way 
of the ever-flowing stream ; and in the latter case 
the pre-eminence is, one may say, twofold.? And 
just as there are cases of hyperbole on hyperbole— 
for example, “ lighter than the shadow of a cork,” 
“more timid than a Phrygian‘ hare,’ “to own a 
farm smaller than a Laconian letter ’’—just so there 
is a parallel case of pre-eminence on pre-eminence 
when the Nile is spoken of as being “heaven-fed.”’ 
For while the winter torrent surpasses the other 


specifically to precipitate descent; in the latter case the 
epithet has reference to volume and duration. 
4 The Phrygian slave was a proverbial coward. 
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BéBrXnTat Tovs adAOUS ToTapovs TH SieTrETHS 
eivarr o O€ Netdos Kal Tods yerpappous emt TO- 
oouTOV TD] POUHEVOS Ka TAnOous Kab Xpovov. 
WoT érreEl Kal qoept tov 7v TO TAVOS TOD ToTapLow 
TS TOMTH, worTrep } rrapapepvOnweba, Kal Ké- 
NV PNTAL TD emer op TOUT® Kar QUTOU, OUK adhos 
OEKTEOY 1) WS ELpnc aren. TO O€ T HELO L oT Oma 
éxdLoovae Kowwcv Kal TrELOV@Y, WaT OvK ELOY 
pununs vTédXaBe, Kat TadTa T pos elOoTas’ cada 
TEP ove’ "AXKaios, KALTOL pycas apixOar Kal 
avtos eis Alyurtov. al 6€ mpocyacets «ab eK 
Tov avaBdcewy pev SUvavTat UToVvoEetaBa, Kal é& 
OV be eime Trept THS Dapov. o yap loTopav one 
mepl THIS Papo, Har OV € 7 Keown Pyen, duore 
pee TOTE TOT OUTOV GTELXED | amo THS NTELpOV, ep’® 

6cov dyai, Opopov VEWS Epo Lov, ovK av ein 
Suareb pudnpevn etl Too ovTOV EYrevo PEVOS. OTL 
6 7 avadBacws Kal al TPOTY@CELS TOLAVTAL TLVES, 
KowwoTepov teTUcOaL eixos Hv: €& @V auVOels oO 
TOLNTHS, OTL TAEOY 7) TOTE APELGTHKEL THS YAS 1) 
VC OS Kata tnv MeveXdou rapovoiar, mpooéOnke 
Tap €avTov ToANaT doLoV Oido Tne Tob pvdo- 
Sous yap. at oe pvdorouar ovK ayvoias * 
onueta* Snirov, ovdée®? ta wept Tov IIpwréws Kai 


r domep, A. Miller, for as ; A. Vogel approving. 

Z ep’, Capps inserts. 

3 xdpw, Corais deletes, after ayvoias; Meineke, Forbiger, 
following ; C. Miller approving. 

4 onmeta, is retained, against the onuetov of Corais and 
Meineke. yap, after onueto, Groskurd deletes; Forbiger 
following ; C. Miller approving. 

5 yap, after ovdé, Groskurd deletes; Forbiger following ; 
C. Miiller approving. 
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rivers in respect of being “ heaven-fed,’ the Nile, 
when at its flood, surpasses even the winter tor- 
rents to just that extent, not only in the amount 
of its flood but also in the duration thereof. And 
so, since the behaviour of the river was known to 
the poet, as I have urged in my argument, and 
since he has applied this epithet to it, we cannot 
interpret it in any other way than that which I 
have pointed out. But the fact that the Nile 
empties its waters through several mouths is a 
peculiarity it shares with several other rivers, and 
therefore Homer did not think it worthy of mention, 
particularly in addressing people who knew the 
fact ; just as Aleaeus does not mention those mouths, 
either, although he affirms that he too visited Egypt. 
But the matter of the silting may be inferred not 
only from the risings of the river but also from 
what Homer says about Pharos. For the man who 
told Homer about Pharos—or rather, I should 
say, the common report that it was so and so far 
from the mainland—this report, I say, would not 
have got abroad falsified to such an extent as the 
distance which Homer gives, namely, a day’s run 
for a ship; but as for the rising and silting, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the poet learned as a 
matter of common knowledge that they were such 
and such; and concluding from these facts that 
at the time of the visit of Menelaus the island 
was more distant from the mainland than it was 
in his own times, he added a distance many times 
as great on his own responsibility for the sake of 
the fabulous element. Moreover, the fabulous 
creations are not, I take it, a sign of ignorance—not 
even those stories about Proteus and the Pygmies, 
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TOV Tluypaion, ovo at TOV papyakov Suva pels, 
ovo et Te aXXo TOLOUTOV Ol Toma TAATTOVGL’ 
ov yap KaT ayvotay TOV TOTLK@V NéyeTal, AAW 
nOovHS Kal Téepews Yap. Tas OdY Kal avUdpoV 
ovoav mnotyv Vdwp eye ; 


b] \ \ by e/ ed amy 2) \ n pA 

éy O€ ALUNVY EVOpHLOS, OOEev T ATO VHAS élaas 

? / / ? / / ¢ 

és TovToV ParNovolvy apvocadpevor pédav VOwp. 


(Od. 4. 358) 


b] >) by A \ e an ’ n b) J byA MA 
GNX ovTE TO Udpetoyv ExALTrELY AdUYATOV, OUTE TIV 
@ / b] n / / J ’ AN \ 
vdpetav €K THS vncov yevécOar dyolv, AANA THY 
\ / \ \ an L 5) 
avayoyny “ovnyv Ola THY TOU ALpeVOS apETHY, TO 
b) nan / / an 
& vdwp €x THs TWepatas apvoacGar traphy, eEomo- 
eX le. / ¢ 
Noyoupévov TMs TOU TonTov ot éudadcews, OTL 
f 5S 4 \ b] if b) x \ 
Terayliav eitev ov mpos adnleav, adda TpOS 
/ 
aad Kai pvOotrottav. 
3 \ \ \ \ N\ ‘ / fal 
Ezret 6€ Kal Ta Tmepl THS TAVIS TIS 
chen Dex Gevra curnyopely doKet Th ayvorg 
TH meph TOUS TOTOUS éxeivous, BéXTLOV iows éaTi, 
Ta év ToS émect TOUTOLS EnTOvmEVa rigbenitsenre 
apa TavTad Te OlacTEelAaL Kal TEpt TOD mount od 
/ / 
aTronoynoad Fat calapwrepov. dyot on 7 pos 
Tn r€wayov 0 MevédXaos Gaupdcavta Tov Tov 
Baciietmv Koo pov’ 


io 


yap woAAa TAaP@Y Kal TOAN érradnOels 
Hyayouny év vynuot, Kal oyooaTe eres HAOov, 
Kum pov Dovvieny TE Kal Aiyumrious errann Gets, 
AiGiomds 2 ixopny Kai Scdoviovs Kat “KpeuBovs 
Kat AtBunv. (Od. 4. 81) 


Cntovar Oé, Tpos tivas AAPev AiOioTras, mréwv 
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nor the potent effects of magic potions, nor any 
other such inventions of the poets ; for these stories 
are told, not in ignorance of geography, but in 
order to give pleasure and enjoyment. How does 
it come, then, that Homer says that Pharos has 
water, when it is without water: ‘‘ And therein is a 
good haven, whence men launch the well-proportioned 
ships into the deep when they have drawn a store 
of black water’? Now, in the first place, it is 
not impossible that the source of the water has 
dried up; and, in the second place, Homer does 
not say that the water came from the island, but 
merely that the launching of the ships took place 
_thence—on account of the excellence of the harbour ; 
but the water itself may have been drawn from 
the opposite mainland, since, in a way, the poet 
by implication confesses that, when he applied the 
term “in the open sea” to Pharos, he did not use it 
in a literal sense, but as an hyperbolical or mythical 
statement. 

31. Now, since it is thought that Homer's account 
of the wanderings of Menelaus, also, argues for 
ignorance of those countries on his part, it is perhaps 
better to make a preliminary statement of the 
questions called forth by those poems, and then at 
once to separate these questions and thus speak more 
clearly in defence of the poet. Menelaus says, then, 
to Telemachus, who has marvelled at the decorations 
of the palace : “ Yea, after many a woe and wanderings 
manifold, I brought my wealth home in ships, and 
in the eighth year came hither. I roamed over 
Cyprus and Phoenicia and Egypt, and came to 
Ethiopians, Sidonians, Erembians, and to Libya.” 
Now they ask to what Ethiopians he came in thus 
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b 331 SY, 7 \ b) a MN oI aA if 
e& Auyutrrou: ovte yap év TH Kad nuas Oadatry 
okovat tives AiOiorres, ote Tod NetNov Tovs 
5 na ¢ 
KaTapaKktas Av OtedOciy vavot* tives TE ol Lt- 
\ / 3 
dovtoe’ ov yap ot ve év Dowikn: ov yap av TO 
he \ » 
yevos ™ polets TO e160s | eT VEY KE Tives TE Ob 
v 
“Epep Bot ; KaLLvov yap TO Ovo pa. Apia roucos jeep 
ovv o Kal’ pas ypaupwattKos €v Tots Tepl THS 
Meveddouv mrdvns TodkAOY avayéypahev avdpav 
aTopacels Tept ExdaToU TaV eKKELpLEeV@V KEha- 
an >) 3 4 
Laiwv: Huty 6 apKéoe Kav éTLTEMVOVTES éYwLED. 
€ \ \ n / b \ ’ , 
ol ev 6n TrEvTaAL dyoavTes Els THV AiOvorray, 
Ol pev mepitrovy bua TOY Tadetpav HEX pl Tips 
"Tyduxys elo dryouoln, apa Kat TOV Xpovov TH TAY 
OVVOLKELOUVTES, OV HNaLV, OTL OYOOATH ETEL HrO ov: 
be } \ a b) Q an an Ni \ ’ / 
é€ Ola TOV tofOuwov Tov KaTa tov Apaftov 
/ e N \ an Zp / A ’ e 
KOMToV" of O€ 1a TOY StwpVY@V TLVOS. OUTE O° O 
/ La) Cc 
TepitNous avayKatos, Ov Kparns eicayel, ovx ws 
S ” v9 \ \ ¢ 05 / / 
QOUVATOS ein av” (Kal yap 4 vaooewsS TWAAVYN 
X ia. "R 1OU 3 2) 2G? by aN \ e 
av nv® advyatos), ANN OTL OUTE TPOS TAS VTO- 
\ \ 
Bécers Tas padnuaTtixas ypnotpos, OUTE T POS TOV 
a \ , 
VY POVvOV THS TAVIS. Kal yap AaKovatot drat prBat 
KATET XOV avTOoV UTrO vot Aotas, pycavTos ore 
ar EENKOVTA VEY TEVTE eheip Ono av auto, Kat 
EXOVTLOL KPNMAaTLG pov Yap: dyol yap o Nécrep: 


& € \ YA \ U \ \ b) if 
Os o pev €v0a ToNVY BioTov Kal YpUaoV ayElpwv 


nrato Evy vyval: (Od. 3. 301) 
Kimpov Bowixkny te cal Atyumtious étady- 
Beis. (Od. 4. 83) 


1 Sa Tay, Madvig, for Trav ia; A. Vogel approving. 

2 eln ay, Sterrett, for eiva:, adapting the suggestion in 
Madvig’s conjecture. 

3 av jv, B. Niese inserts, before advvaros. 
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sailing from Egypt (for no Ethiopians live in the 
Mediterranean Sea, nor was it possible for ships to 
pass the cataracts of the Nile); and who the 
Sidonians are (for they are certainly not those that 
live in Phoenicia, since he would not have put the 
genus first and then brought in the species) ; and 
who the Erembians are (for that is a new name). 
Now Aristonicus, the grammarian of our own genera- 
tion, in his book On the Wanderings of Menelaus, has 
recorded opinions of many men on each one of 
the points set forth ; but for me it will be sufficient 
to speak briefly on these questions. Of those who 
say that Menelaus “sailed” to Ethiopia, some pro- 
pose a coasting-voyage by Gades as far as India, 
making his wanderings correspond exactly to the 
time which Homer gives: ‘‘In the eighth year I 
came back ’’; but others propose that he sailed 
across the isthmus that lies at the head of the 
Arabian Gulf, while still others propose that he 
sailed through one of the canals of the Nile. But, in 
the first place, Crates’ theory of a coasting-voyage 
is unnecessary—not that such a voyage would be 
impossible (for the wanderings of Odysseus would 
have been impossible), but because it serves no pur- 
pose either as regards Crates’ mathematical hypotheses 
or as regards the time consumed in the wanderings. 
For Menelaus was detained against his will because 
of the difficulties of sailing (he himself says that out 
of sixty ships only five were left to him), and he also 
made intentional stops for the sake of trafficking. 
For Nestor says: “Thus Menelaus, gathering much 
substance and gold, was wandering there with his 
ships” ; [to which Menelaus adds:] “ having roamed 
over Cyprus and Phoenicia and Egypt.” Again, the 
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6 TE Ola Tob io Ou0d rods y TOV Svmpvyov Neryo- 
pevos pevy nKOvVETO av ev pvOov OX MATL, 9) 
Neyomevos O€ TEpLTTOS Kab amr avos Ela dryoLTo av. 
amiavas 6€ Néyo, 6Tt TPO TOV TparKav ovdenia 
Ay Ov@pv& Tov dé émvyetpnoavTa Toimoar 
YETwoTpy arootivat hact, meTewpoTépav vTro- 
AaBovta Thy THS Oardoons emihaverav. adda 
pny ovo 0 icOmos Hv TO’MOS® GNX’ eixater 0 
‘EparooGevns OUK e€v. pa yap Tw TO expnyLa TO 
Kara TAS rip as yeyovevar voices: OoTe evradia” 
cuvaTTe tiv elow Odraccav TH éxTOS? Kal 
KaNUTTEW TOV icOuov pEeTEWpOTépaV ovTAaY, TOD O 
EXPY LATOS yEevouévou TaTEtvolHvat Kal avaKa- 
Avira THY vay THY KATA TO Kaovov xa TO 
IInAovovoy HEX PL THIS “Epvdpas. Tiva ovV eX opeV 
ioroptay Tept TOU EK PNYLATOS TOUTOU, Ou0Te 7 po 
TOV Tpacav OUT UTApNev; icws & oO TOUT ys 
dpa pev Tov “Odvacéa tavTn duexTrEovTA els TOV 
@KEAVOY TETTOLNKEV, @S ON EKPHYUATOS YEeyovoTos, 
dua oé eis thy ‘EpuvOpav tov Mevéraov éx Ths 
AiytTTov vavaoTOAXEl, WS OUTM YEyoVvOTOS. AAA 
cat Tov Ipwtéa etodyes NEyovTA avTO, 


arnra o és HrXdotov rediov Kal metpata yatns 
adavato. mwéurbovat. (Od. 4. 563) 


1 Groskurd inserts un before cuvamrrew (Kramer, Meineke, 
Forbiger, Diibner-Miiller following), thus referring évravéa 
to the Pillars; A. Vogel shows that évravéa refers to the 
Isthmus and that un is wrong. 

2 Groskurd writes tiv éow OcAacoay TH exrds for thy eEw 
Odracoav 7H év7ds; Diibner-Miiller, Forbiger following. 
Meineke, too, follows except that he writes efow for écw; 
A. Vogel approving. 
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voyage through the isthmus or one of the canals 
would, if Homer mentioned such a voyage, be 
interpreted as a kind of fiction; but since he does 
not mention such a voyage it would be gratuitous 
and absurd for one to propose it. It would be absurd, 
I repeat, since before the Trojan War there was no 
canal; and the person who undertook to build one— 
I mean Sesostris!'—is said to have abandoned the 
undertaking because he supposed the level of the 
Mediterranean Sea was too high. Furthermore, the 
isthmus was not navigable either, and Eratosthenes’ 
conjecture is wrong. For he thinks that the breaking 
of the channel at the Pillars of Heracles had not yet 
taken place and that in consequence the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, since it was of a higher level, joined 
the exterior sea at the isthmus and covered it, but 
after the breaking of the channel took place at the 
Pillars, the Mediterranean Sea was lowered and thus 
exposed the land about Casium and Pelusium, as far 
as the Red Sea. Now what historical information 
have we regarding this break at the Pillars to the 
effect that it did not yet exist before the Trojan 
War? But perhaps—you will say—the poet has 
represented Odysseus as sailing through the strait 
at the Pillars into the ocean (as though a channel 
were already in existence) at the same time that he 
conveys Menelaus by ship from Egypt into the Red 
Sea (as though a channel were not yet in existence) ! 
Furthermore, Homer brings in Proteus as saying to 
Menelaus: “Nay, the deathless gods will convey 
thee to the Elysian Plain and to the end of the 


1 See 17. 1. 25; also Herodotus, 2. 158, and 4. 39. 
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aA 3 \ ld / / / , 
Tota Ovv; Kal OTL EaTTEpLoY TLVa NéryEL TOTFOV 

an / F € , \ n 
TouTov éayartov, o Zédupos trapateleis dndot: 


GX alel Leptpovo LY WVELOVTOS aNTAS 
‘Oxeavos avinet. (Od. 4. 567) 


TAUTA Yap AlviypmaTos TAHOY. 

Sider Ful 40: ooy Kal OUPpOUY TrOTE uTapEavra TOV 
ia Omov TOUTOV 0 TOLNTNS Lo TOpHKEl, Too@ pelCova 
av €xoimev iat TOU TOUS Aiblomas bux Oa, 
dunpno ba, Topl ue THMKOUTO OvEtpryopLevous ; TUS 
bé Kab XPNLAT UT LOS Tape. TOV é&@ Kal KATA TOV 
@Keavov AOvorrwr ; pea pev yap davpavover TOU 
Koopov Tov Bacireiwv ot mept Tnréuayov To 
TAOS, 6 €oTe 


YpugOD T HAEKTPOU TE KAL apyupov HO éNéE- 
pavTos. (Od. 4. 73) 


TOUT OD 0 ovdevos Ty eepavtTos evTOpLa Tap: 
exelvous éotiv, aTrOpOTaTOLS TOV aT av TOV ovat 
TOUS Tretia TOUS Kat VOMaTL vn Aia, adn’ 7) ’ApaBia, 
T pooh Kal Ta pexpl THIS ‘Tvdurijs: TOUTOV 6 7 
[ev evdai pov KeKhyTa [Lovn TOV aT ao OD, THY O€, 
b] 
el Kal fu) Gvou“actl KadovoLW ovTas,' UoNap- 
n / 
Bavoval ye Kab totopovaoty, ws evoatmoverTaTny: 
\ \ 9 b) } \ 3 io ’O OG Oe 
Thy pev ovv Ivdtenv ovK oidev “Opnpos, eld@s O€ 
a ey ane) \ id / d > Saf 
EMELYNTO av” THD ApaGiav, Hv evdatmova 
n / ’ 9 / 

T pod ayopEevovaly ot vuv,® TOTE O OVK HV Trova, 
b \ NN AN LY \ ¢ N 3A 
ANAaG KAL AUTH aTOPOS KaL H TOAAH AVUTHS 

1 kadovow ottws, with a comma after oitws, A. Miller, for 
Kadovow, ovtws; A. Vogel approving. 

2 Keelhoff deletes eidws 5¢ éuéurnro &v as a marginal gloss. 


3 Meineke, Cobet delete Groskurd’s ofd¢ wév (which Kramer, 
Diibner-Miller, Forbiger follow) after of vir. 
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earth.” What end of the earth, pray? Why, the 
citing of “ Zephyrus”’ shows that he means by this 
remote region a place somewhere in the west: “ But 
always Oceanus sendeth forth the breezes of the 
clear-blowing Zephyrus.” Really, these matters are 
full of puzzling questions. 

32. If, however, the poet had heard that this 
isthmus was once submerged, should we not have 
all the greater reason for believing that the Ethiopians, 
since they were separated by so great a strait, were 
really “sundered in twain”? And how could 
Menelaus have gotten treasures from the remote 
Ethiopians who lived along Oceanus? For at the 
moment when they marvelled at the ornaments them- 
selves in the palace of Menelaus, Telemachus and 
his companions marvelled at the great quantity of 
them—*“ of gold and of amber and of silver and of 
ivory” ; but with the exception of ivory, there is 
no great store of any of these things among those 
people, most of whom are the poorest of all peoples 
and are wandering shepherds. “ Very true,’ you 
say; “but Arabia and the regions as far as India 
belonged to them; and though Arabia alone of all 
these countries has the name ‘ Blest,’ India is sup- 
posed and reported to be in the highest degree 
‘blest, even though people do not so call it by 
name.” Now as to India, Homer did not know of 
it (for had he known of it, he would have men- 
tioned it); but he did know the Arabia which is 
to-day called “ Blest.”1 In his time, however, it 
was not rich, and not only was the country itself 
without resources but most of it was occupied by 


1 That is, Arabia Felix, east of the Red Sea. Strabo 
defines it in 16. 3. 1. 
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TKNVUTODY avopev: ony) oa) dpoparopopos, Oe 
i Kat ToUTO TOUVOMLA eUpeTo n X@pa Ola TO Kal 
\ 
TOV poproy civau TOV ToLovrov év Tous map Hpi 
oTavLoy Kal TiuLov. VvuUVl pev ovVY EvTrOPOVGL Kal 
a) \\ \ \ \ / 5 \ 
oe dia TO Kal THY éuTropiay eival TUKYHY 
an J 3 b) >) / b] an \ f 
ai Sarpuns), TOTE © OvK ELKOS.  AUTOY O€ Napw 

TOV apoparav E(u OPM wep Kab KapAry yévolT” 

ay Tus €k TOV TOLOUTOY hoptiov ebm opia: Mevehaw 

d€ Ladvpov i) Swpeoy eel Tapa Bacirewv Kab 

duvacTO@D, eXOVTOD TE a OWGOUGL Kal Bovropevev 

O1oovat Oud THD emu averay avtoo Kal evKdevav. 

ot pev ovv Aiydrtiot Kal of mwAnoiov AtOtomes 
Nira 7? e/ J By | Lae ER | / 

ai ApaBes ov@ ottw Tedéws aBt0L, OUT aYyHKOOL 
an an 9 an / x / \ \ 

ms Tov “Atpeoav doEns, Kal wadioTa O1a THY 

/ (a n / / 3 \ 5 

KaTtop9waw tov Idtaxov Tod€ém“ov, WoT EXTIS HV 
aA A ’ / / \\ n / 

Ths €& avTav wderetus: Kadarep él TOV Owpakos 
fae) f / 

Tov Ayapepvovos NEyEeTat, 


Tov Toré ot Kivipys d@xe Eewwniov eivas: 
mev0eto yap Kumpovee péya xréos. (Ll. 11. 20) 


Kal 67) Kal TOV Teo NX povov TNS TAVIS ex TEov 
pev év tots Kkata Dowixnv xat Luplay Kat 
Alyurtov Kal AtBuny yever Oar Kal Ta Tepl 
Kum pov YOpla Kat odes THv Kal pas mapantav 
Kat TAS vo OUs” Kab yap Eévia mapa TOUTOLS Kal 
To Pia Kat 70 eK henhacias Topioacbat, Kat 
uddora pee TOV TUMLAXNT AVTOV tots Tpwotr, 
évtevev nv. ot & éxTos Kal Toppa BdpBapot 


1The Troglodytes on the western side of the Arabian 
Galt aot. 3). 2 See 16. 2. 21. 3 See 16, 2. 1. 
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dwellers in tents. The part of Arabia that produces 
the spices is small; and it is from this small terri- 
tory that the country got the name of “ Blest,” 
because such merchandise is rare in our part of the 
world and costly. To-day, to be sure, the Arabs 
are well to do and even rich, because their trade is 
extensive and abundant, but it is not likely to have 
been so in Homer’s time. So far as the mere spices 
are concerned, a merchant or camel-driver might 
attain to some sort of wealth by trafficking in them, 
whereas Menelaus needed booty or presents from 
kings or dynasts who had not only the means to 
give, but also the good-will to make him presents 
because of his distinction and fame. The Egyptians, 
however, and the neighbouring Ethiopians and 
Arabs,! were not wholly destitute of the means of 
livelihood, as were the other Ethiopians, nor wholly 
ignorant of the fame of the sons of Atreus, particu- 
larly in view of the successful issue of the Trojan 
War, and hence Menelaus might hope for profit from 
them. Compare what Homer says of the breastplate 
of Agamemnon: “ The breastplate that in time past 
Cinyras gave him for a guest-gift ; for afar in Cyprus 
did Cinyras hear the mighty tale.” Furthermore, we 
must assert that Menelaus time in his wanderings was 
spent mostly in the regions about Phoenicia,” Syria,? 
Egypt, and Libya, and in the countries round Cyprus, 
and, generally speaking, along the Mediterranean 
sea-board and among the islands. For Menelaus 
might procure guest-gifts among these peoples 
and also enrich himself from them by violence and 
robbery, and more particularly from those who had 
been allies of the Trojans. But the barbarians that 
lived outside these regions or at a distance could 
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STRABO 


b ] V4 Vf e / >! / s 8 
ovdepmiay ToLavTHY UmNyopevoy édTida. Els OUD 
\ 2 / A / td 
tThv AtOvorriav apiyGat reyeTar 0 Mevédaos, ovy 
e b>] \ 0 / nA SYA b ] an 3 > eo 1 
ote ets THY AlGtoTLay TH OVTL adixTo, aXX OTL 
, lal V4 al \ ’ 4 
béexypl TOV Spwv TaY mpos AlyUTT@. Taya peEV 
\ \ h 5 an , , 
yap Kal wAnotalTepot Hoav Ttais OnBais ot Tote 
ce ’ \ \ id nr J ’ , € \ 
opot, QNNA KaAL Ol VUY TANTLOV ELOLVY, OL KATA 
/ \ \ 4 a& € \ n b) / 
LSunvnv Kat tas Diras: ov 4 péev THS Atyvmrov 
>] / t \ VA \ 4 nw >] / 
éotiv, ai 6€ Piras xown Katotxia Tov AtOvoTav 
\ n 3 id e icy >] J >) J 
Kat Tov AtyurTiov. o ovv evs OnBas aduypevos 
V4 a / a) 3 
El Kal péypl TOV Gpwv ahiKTO 1) Kal TEPALTEpw 
an 3 / \ an A nA , 
Tov AtOiormy, Kat TavTa TH Baottixn Eevia 
/ 9 \ 7 e/ \ \ , ‘ 
Vpwpuevos, ovdeY Aroyov. ovUTw dé Kal Kuxrorov 
3 A b } A r Le >) rid / an 
ets yalay adiybat dnaw o Odvocers, wéxpt Tod 
/ \ >] \ / ’ ’ > 
omnXatov mpoeAndAvO@s aro OaratTns: ém’ éoxXa- 
n \ ¢ nw A / \ >) > ] ’ 4 \ 
TLaS yap (OpvcGat Tov éyet. Kal ets Atodtiay 6é 
J \ / ee 
kat Aatotpvyovas Kal Tovs aAXovs, Orrou TroTe 
\ lA b) an / b) an \ ¢ 
Kal Kabwppicato, éxeioé hnow adiyOar. Kal o 
4 9 > 3 / «e 
MevéXaos ovv ottws els AliOtotiav hKev, oUTw Oe 
Ce / er / / , > 49 
Kat ets At8unv, oTt Tpocecye TOTALS TLOLV' ad 
e Bir iit Wika Mat Pua deere ae \ \ i aunees 
ov Kal 0 KATA THY poavioa” ALuinv THY UTEP 
hs J A 
Tlapattoviov MevenXaos KaXelTat. 
\ / b>] \ >) / 
33. Et d€ ®Doivixas eir@v ovopuale. Kat dw60- 
\ , an / / 
VLOUS, THY PNTPOTOALY aVTOV, oXHmaTL ovVnDEL 
an € 
VPHTAL, WS 
A NEES \ / 
Tpwas te kat Extopa vnuol médacce: 


Cash 


1 cis Thy Aidtomlay TH dvTt AdixTo, AAA’ O71, Casaubon inserts ; 
Forbiger, Sterrett, following ; Kramer approving. 
2 *Apdavida, Kramer, for Apdaviar. 
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GEOGRAPHY, tr. 2. 32-33 


prompt in him no such expectations. Now Homer 
says that Menelaus “came to” Ethiopia, not 
meaning that [he really came into Ethiopia, but 
that] he reached its frontier next to Egypt. For 
perhaps at that time the frontier was still nearer 
Thebes ! (though to-day it is quite near)—I mean the 
frontier that runs by Syene and Philae. Of these 
towns the former belongs to Egypt, but Philae is 
inhabited alike by Ethiopians and Egyptians. Ac- 
cordingly, when Menelaus came to Thebes, it need 
not cause surprise if he also came as far as the 
frontier of the Ethiopians or even farther, especially 
since he was enjoying the hospitality of the 
mine or Thebes.2. And it is in the same sense 
that Odysseus says he “came to” the country of the 
Cyclopes, although he did not get any further away 
_from the sea than the cave; for he says that the 
meave lay “on the edge’ * of the country, I believe ; 
and again in referring to the country of Aeolus, to 
the Laestrygonians and the rest—wherever, I say, 
_ he so muchas came to anchor, he says he “came to” 
the country. It is in this sense, therefore, that 
_ Menelaus “came to’’ 4 Ethiopia and in this sense to 
| Libya, too, namely, that he “touched at” certain 
points; and it is from his having touched there 
_ that the harbour at Ardanis above Paraetonium ® is 
called “ Menelaus.” 

33. Now if Homer, in speaking of the Phoenicians, 
| mentions Sidonians also, who occupy the Phoenician 
metropolis, he is but employing a familiar figure of 
speech, as when he says: “ Now Zeus, when he had 
brought the Trojans and Hector to the ships”; and, 


1 See 17. 1. 46. 2 Od. 4. 126. 3 Od. 9. 182. 
4 Od. 4. 84. 5 Now, Baretoun. 
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STRABO 


\ 
Kab 


ov yap &r Olivos peyadatopos viées Hoar, 
ovd ap ér avTos env, Odve dé EavOos Menré- 
arypos* (71. 2. 641) 


Kat “"ldnv 6° txtavev” kai “Vapyapov:” (1.8.47) 
\ 66 


Kat “ot & KvBouav éyov” Kxat “ Xadrkida Tt Etpé- 
‘ptav Te IAF. 129536): 


Kat LaTho 
4 oe Kumpos 1) Ilddos 7 mavoppos.' 


KQLTOL Kal ANNO TL HV TO ToLhoaV, KalTEp HON 
pvnobevta ths PDowvixns, idiws mau wal TH 
ywdova cuyKaTanézae. T POS Mev yap TO Ta eheens 
evn KataréEar ixaves eiyev oUTwS ElTreELD, 


Kvrpov Pouvixny te kal Aiyumtious éranrnels 
At@torras @ ikon: (Od. 4. 83) 


iva 0 éubynvyn Kal THV Tapa Tois LtOoviows arro- 
Onpay, KANOS elev elT dvaraBeiv elTe Kal 
maparaBeiv, nv ért ™ Ev revo wer gy euatver: 
dua TOV érralvwY THS Tap avTois evTEyVias Kal 
Tov tHv “Endévnv mpoeEevacbat tois avOpwrois 
peta AreEdvdpou: dvoTep Tapa TO “AdeEavop@ 
TONG ToLadTAa aTroKElmeva Néyel" 


évO écav ot wémdot TapTotKiNoL, a Yyu- 
VALK@V 
Yedoviwy, as avtos “AréEavdpos Ceoevdys 
Hyaye Yoovinber 
Thy odor, nv “EXévnv wep avnyaye: (Il. 6. 289) 
1 7» wavopuos, Casaubon, for 7 TMavopuos; Corais, Groskurd, 


following. 
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GHOGRATHY, 1. 2. 33 


“For the sons of great-hearted Oeneus were no 
more, neither did he still live, and the golden-haired 
Meleager was dead”’; and, “So fared he to Ida”’ and 
“to Gargaros”’ ; and, “ But they possessed Euboea ”’ 
and “ Chalcis and Eretria”’; and likewise Sappho, in 
the verse: “ Hither Cyprus or Paphos of the spacious 
harbour holds thee.” And yet there was another 
reason which induced Homer, although he had 
already mentioned Phoenicia, to repeat Phoenicia in 
a special way—that is, to add Sidon to the list. For 
merely to list the peoples in their proper order it 
was quite enough to say: “I roamed over Cyprus 
and Phoenicia and Egypt, and came to Ethiopia.” 
But in order to suggest also the sojourn of Menelaus 


| among the Sidonians, it was proper for Homer to 


repeat as he did, or even add still more than that; 
and he suggests that this sojourn was of long duration 
by his praise of their skill in the arts and of the 


| hospitality formerly extended to Helen and Paris by 
| these same people. That is why he speaks of many 


Sidonian works of art stored up in the house of 
Paris—“ where were her embroidered robes, the 
work of Sidonian women, whom godlike Alexandros 
himself brought from Sidon, that journey wherein 
he brought back Helen to his home”; and in the 


* The reading of the MSS. is: dmodnuliay thy em) mAgov 
yevouevnv eudaiver dia TOY eTalvwy THs Tap avTots evTUXias, 
KaA@s elxev elt avadraBety etre kal mapudaBeiy evTexvias Kal. 
As a result of the conjectures of Casaubon and Corais it 
appears in the editions of Kramer and Diibner as: amodnulay 
Thy ew) wA€ov yEevouéevny, Kad@s elxev ely GvadaBety elre kal 
mapadaBelv: éupaiver [Se] Sia Tav émalvwy THs map avTois ev- 
tuxlas [kal] evrexvias nai. Spengel, Meineke, C. Miller, 
Cobet, delete evrexvias [kai], and with this as a basis Madvig 
reads as given in the text above. 
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STRABO 


kal tapa Te Mevedaw: XRéyer yap mpos Tnré- 
paxor, 
doo TOL KpNThpa TETUY/{LEVOD™ diprybpEos dé 
éotly anas, Xpvo@ & emt xetrea KEK paayT a. 
épryov 0 ‘H¢aicrovo: TOpev dé € Davdeuos! Hows 
2doviev Bacvrevs, 60° é0s dopos awhexadduvve 
Kelaé pe vooTncavTa. (Od. 4.615; Od. 15. 115) 


det de deEac Oat 7 pos umepBohny eipn wevov 70 
‘Hdaiorou epyov, OS AéeyeTas “AOnvas epya Ta. 
Karna Kal Xapitwv cai Movody. éret ott ye ob 
dvopes hoav Kadditexvot, Ondo’ TOV KpaTHpa 
érrawvav, ov 6 Kivews Edwmxev avti Auxaovos: dyot 

VA 
yap, 

/ A a S209 ny 
KANXEL EVIKA TTAGAY ET aLaV 
ToAAOV: errel LLOOvEs TrOAVOALOAAOL EV HaKNno ar, 
Poivixes & dyov avopes. (Il, 23. 742) 


34. Tlepi de TOV “EpeuBav TOANA per. elpnTat, 
mTiavetator 6 EeloW oi vopitovres TOUS “ApaBas 
NéyerOar. Znvov 6 o nuétepos Kal ypadet 
OUTWS: 


AlOiorras & ixouny Kal Xioviovs *ApaBas Te. 
(Od. 4. 84) 


THY pevy OV YpadiVY OvK avayKN KiVElvY, TaNaLaV 
ovoav: aitiacba 5é BéXTLOV THY TOD GVOMaTOS | 
METATTWOLV, TOAAHY Kal éTLToNaiay ovoav ev 
Tao. tois €Overw. apéder O€ KAL ToLodDGL TLVES 
Tapaypappativovtes. apiota © av dd&evev etrretvy 
0 Iloced@vios, Kavtad0a amo ths TeV eOvaov 
avyyevelas Kal KoWOTHTOS éTULONOYOV. TO yap 
1 baidimuos, Sterrett, for palSimos. 
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GEOGRAPHY, 1. 2. 33-34 


house of Menelaus too, for Menelaus says to 
Telemachus: “I will give thee a mixing-bowl 
beautifully wrought ; it is all of silver, and the lips 
thereof are finished with gold, the work of Hephaestus; 
and the hero Phaedimus, the king of the Sidonians, 
gave it me, when his house sheltered me on my 
coming thither.” But the expression “ the work of 
Hephaestus ’’ must be regarded as a case of hyperbole, 
just as beautiful things are spoken of as “ works of 
Athene,” or of the Graces, or of the Muses. For 
Homer makes it clear that the Sidonians were makers 
of beautiful works of art, by the praise he bestows 
on the bowl which Euneos gave as a ransom for 
Lycaon ; his words are: ‘In beauty it was far the 
best in all the earth, for artificers of Sidon wrought 
it cunningly, and men of the Phoenicians brought it.” 

34. Much has been said about the Erembians ; but 
those men are most likely to be correct who believe 
that Homer meant the Arabians. Our Zeno! even 
writes the text accordingly: “And I came to the 
Ethiopians and Sidonians and Arabians.” However, 
it is not necessary to change the reading, for it is 
old. It is better to lay the confusion to the change 
of their name, for such change is frequent and 
noticeable among all nations, than to change the 
reading—as in fact some do when they emend 
by changing certain letters. But it would seem 
that the view of Poseidonius is best, for here he 
derives an etymology of the words from the kinship 
of the peoples and their common characteristics. 


1 See Introduction, page xvi. 
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STRABO 


an bay / 514 \ \ la} id Ni2 / 
Tov Appevioy €Ovos Kai TO TOV YUpov Kat Apa- 
aN € / 2 fe / N 
Pov ToNAnY opmodvdayv éeupaivet, KaTa TE THV 
/ \ fal 
OtadXEKTOV Kal TOUS BLoUS KaL TOUS TOV TWLaTwY 
fa) \ / / 
VApPaKTHpas, Kal wpddioTa Kalo TANTLOXMPOL ELoL. 
dnrot 0 7 Mecomotapia €x TOV TpLOY TUVETTOCA 
Vf n \ J id J 
TouTwY EOvaV' pddLoTA YAP EV TOUTOLS 1) OLOLOTNS 
\ \ id 
dtadaivetar. eb O€ Tis TAPA TA KALWaTa yYivETAaL 
N a) / N / \ it 
duapopa Tols mpooPoppols él wAEOY TPOS TOUS 
/ \ / \ 
beonuPptvovs Kal TOVTOLS pos péTOUS TOUS 
a / 
Lvpous,| AAN éemixpatel ye TO KoLWoV. Kal ot 
3 / \ Xi ees \ Ni Cr al 2 
Agavptot 6€ Kai ot “Aptavot Kal Ol Apap pator 
\ 
TAPATANT LOS TwWS EXOVTL KAL T™ POS TOUTOUS Kal 
T pos GANX1) NOUS. elder ye 01 Kal Tas Tov eOvay 
TOUT@Y KAT OVvopLaTias Euepets addi aes clval. 
TOUS yap Ud nuov 2upous karovpevous UT avTa@V 
TOV Lvpov “A pipaious * Kat “A papyeatous Kael 
oOat: TOUT@ & éorkévat TOUS "A puevious Kab TOUS 
“ApaBas Kal EpeuBous, Taxa TOV Tara “EXX7- 
vOV OUTM KaNOVVTOV TOUS “A paBas, apa Kal TOD 
ETUMLOU GUVEPYOUVTOS TPOS TOUTO. ATO yap TOU Ets 
\ ’ \ A 
THV épav éuPatvery Tous EpewPovs eruporoyovau 
oUTMS Ol TOAXOL, OVS peTadaPorTEs Ol VaTEpoY 
» NX \ / / >) ih ie 
él TO cadhéatepov Towydodutas éxddecav: obTOL 
/ 3 D / Cr) \\ / is as. 
dé etow ‘ApdBov ot él Oatepov mépos TOU Apa- 
/ / / \ \ ae J 
Biov KodTrOV KexALwEevol, TO TPOS AtyUTTT@ Kal 
9 N a \ 
AtOtoTta. tovTov 6 etxos pepmvncOat Tov ToLN- 
\ \ \ / ’ Ta) / \ i/ 
THY Kal Tpos TOUTOUs adiyOar NEyeww Tov Meve- 
’ A / b) \ \ \ 
Aaov, Kal ov TpoTrOV eElpntal Kat TposS TOUS 
1 Sdpous, A. Miller, for dpovs; A. Vogel approving. 
2 Several MSS., including A, have kal of ’Apuéevion after 
Apiavol. Groskurd reads ’Apauato.. For this Sterrett reads 


"Apaupmatot, which has MS. authority. 
5 "Apimatovs, Groskurd, for ’Apuevious. 
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GEOGRAPHY, 1. 2. 34 


For the nation of the Armenians and that of the Syrians 
and Arabians betray a close affinity, not only in their 
language, but in their mode of life and in their bodily 
build, and particularly wherever they live as close 
neighbours. Mesopotamia, which is inhabited by 
these three nations, gives proof of this, for in the 
case of these nations the similarity is particularly 
noticeable. And if, comparing the differences of 
latitude, there does exist a greater difference between 
the northern and the southern people of Mesopotamia 
than between these two peoples and the Syrians in 
the centre, still the common characteristics prevail. 
And, too, the Assyrians, the Arians, and the Aram- 
maeans display a certain likeness both to those just 
mentioned and to each other. Indeed, Poseidonius 
conjectures that the names of these nations also are 
akin ; for, says he, the people whom we call Syrians 
are by the Syrians themselves called Arimaeans and 
Arammaeans; and there is a resemblance between 
this name and those of the Armenians, the Arabians 
and the Erembians, since perhaps the ancient Greeks 
gave the name of Erembians to the Arabians, and 
since the very etymology of the word “ Krembian ” 
contributes to this result. Most scholars, indeed, de- 
rive the name “ Erembian” from eran embainein,} 
a name which later peoples changed to “Troglodytes?”’ 
for the sake of greater clearness. Now these 
Troglodytes are that tribe of Arabians who live on 
the side of the Arabian Gulf next to Egypt and 
Ethiopia. It was natural for the poet to mention 
these Erembians and to say that Menelaus “ came to” 
them, in the same sense in which he says that 
Menelaus “came to’ the Ethiopians (for they too 


1 To go into the earth. 2 Cave-dwellers. 
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STRABO 


AiSioras: 7H Yap OnBaioe Kal OvTOL Tyo Ld- 
Fovowy: Opes * OvUK épryacias oveé Xpnpatea poo 
YapwW TOUTOV ovopalouevov (ov trodv yap iy 
TOUTO), GAAG TOV pHKOUS THS aTroOnMiasS Kal TOU 
évooEou: évdotov yap tocovTov éxtoTical. ToLOv- 
TOV O€ Kal TO 


A ’ Z / By \ f yy 
TONAQY av poTrov LOEV AGTEA, KAL VOOV EYV@" 


(Od. 1. 3) 
Kal TO 
yap Tora TAO@Y Kal TOAN érradnOels 
nyayounv. (Od. 4. 81) 


‘Haiodos & év Kataroyo dyai 


Kal Kovpny ‘ApaBovo, TOV ‘Kppdov aKaKnra 
yelvato Kat Opovin, covpn Byrovo pron 
fr. 23 (45) 


ovT@ be Kal 27o ix Opos Néyel. elkacey ovv eoTUD, 
OTt amo TOUTOU Kab v7) Xwpa “ApaBia On TOTE 
avopaveto: Kata 5€ TOUS npoas TUX OV lows ovTro. 

35. Ot Oe TAATTOVTES “EpepBovs | iovov TL €Ovos 
AiOtomixov Kal adXo Kypyvev Kat TplTov Iluy- 
poatoy Kat dha pupia HTT OV ay TLOTEVOLYTO, 
T POS TO pa) akvoTiate wal ouyxualv TWA eupat- 
vovTes TOU pvOcKod cal ba TopiKod TX MATOS. 
OpLotor S eiot TovTOLS Kal Ob =iSovious év TH KATA 
Ilépoas Oararty Ounryoupevol, 7) aAXOM trou TOU 
MKEAVOD, Kal TH TOU Mevehaou Tavny eEwxea- 
viSovTes® omolws oe Kal TOUS Poivixas. THs 8 
amtaTias aiTLov ovK ehax var ov eoTL TO evavT.ov- 
cOat adAHdoLS TOUS A€yovTAas: of pev yap Kal 


1 guws, Corais, for duolws. 
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GEOGRAPHY, t. 2. 34-35 


are near the territory of Thebes); however, they 
were mentioned not on account of their handicraft 
nor yet on account of the profit Menelaus made 
among them (for that could not amount to much), 
but on account of the length of his sojourn among 
them and the fame of having visited them; for it 
was a famous thing to have travelled so far abroad. 
This is the meaning of: ‘‘ Many were the men whose 
towns he saw and whose mind he learnt”; and of : 
«“ Yea, and after many woes and wanderings manifold, 
I brought {my wealth home in ships]. Hesiod in 
his Catalogue speaks of “the daughter of Arabus, 
the son of guileless Hermaon! and of Thronia the 
daughter of king Belus.” And Stesichorus says the 
same thing. ‘Therefore, we may conjecture that at 
the time of Hesiod and Stesichorus the country was 
already called Arabia from this “ Arabus,”’ although - 
it may be that it was not yet so called in the times 
of the heroes. 

309. Those scholars who invent the explanation 
that the Erembians are some particular Ethiopian 
tribe, or, again, a tribe of Cephenians, or thirdly, a 
tribe of Pygmies—or a host of other tribes—are less 
deserving of credence, since in addition to the in- 
credibility of their theories they betray a tendency 
to confound myth and history. Like them are the 
writers who tell of Sidonians on the Persian Gulf, 
or somewhere else on Oceanus, and who place the 
wanderings of Menelaus,-and likewise place the 
Phoenicians, out in Oceanus. And not the least 
reason for not believing them is the fact that they 
contradict one another. For some of them say that 


1 Hermes. 
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STRABO 


Tovs YLooviovs Tovs Kal nuas aToiKous elvat TOV 
év TO WKEAVO pact, mpoo reves Kal Ola Th 
Doivuces éeadoovto, OTL Kal 1 Cadarra éov0 pa" 
ol O exelvous TouTwmy. elat & of Kat thy Ai@to- 
Tiav eis THY KAD’ Huds PoLvikny peTtayovct, Kal 
Ta rept tHv “Avdpopédav év “lorn cup Bivai 
pac: ov OnTou KAT ayvoltav TOT LRT Kal TOUT@V 
eyouevan, GNX’ év podou baNDOV OXNMATE eada- 
TED Kab TOV map Howda kat TOUS aro a 
Tpopeper 0 AtTroAACOwpos, ob8’1 dy TpoTrov mapa- 
TiOnat Tots ‘Opmpov TavUTa El0as. TA pev yap 
‘Ounpov, Ta Tepl TOV Tovrov Kab THY Aiyurrov, 
mapati@naw ayVOLaV GIT L@{LEVOS, OS heyew poev 
Ta OvTa Povropévov, pn RéyovTos 6é€ TA GvTa, 
ANNA TA LH OVTA WS 6VTAa KAT ayvotav. “Hovodov 
0 ovK ay Tes ALTLAT ALTO aryvoway, Hytxuvas 
AeyovTos Ka Maxpoxedarovs Kal Tluypatous: 
ovoe yep auTov ‘Opmpou TaUTa pevdevovos, Ov 
elot Kab ovToL Ot Houypator, ovo “AdKuavos 
Zreyavorrooas I LOTOPOULVTOS, OVO ‘ALaXUAov Kuvo- 
Kepaddovs Kat LrepvopAdrpovs Kat Movopparous, 
Omrou rye ovoe Tos rely cvyypapovaw €v ioropias 
ONHMLATL T poo EX OMEV TEpl TOAA@Y, KAV fn éfo- 
Hooy@vr at THD pvdoypadiay. patveTat yep 
evOus, Ott pvOovs Tapamréxovoly ExOVTES, OVK 


1 038°, Corais, for ov@ ; Meineke following. 


1 Phoen means ‘‘ red.” 

* For example, by Sophocles or Euripides. 

> These quotations are from works now lost, though 
Aeschylus refers to certain one-eyed men in Prometheus 804 
also. 
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GEOGRAPHY, 1. 2. 35 


even the Sidonians who are our neighbours are 
colonists from the Sidonians on Oceanus, and they 
actually add the reason why our Sidonians are 
called Phoenicians,t namely, because the colour of 
the Persian Gulf is “red”; but others hold that 
the Sidonians on Oceanus are colonists from our 
Phoenicia. And there are some who _ transfer 
Ethiopia also to our Phoenicia, and who say that 
the adventure of Andromeda took place in Joppa, 
though the story is surely not told in ignorance of 
its local setting? but rather in the guise of myth; 
and the same is true of the stories that Apollodorus 
cites from Hesiod and the other poets without even 
realising in what way he is comparing them with the 
stories in Homer. For he compares what Homer 
says about the Pontus and Egypt and charges him 
with ignorance, on the ground that, though he - 
wanted to tell the truth, he did not do so, but in 
his ignorance stated as true what was not true. 
Yet no one could charge Hesiod with ignorance 
when he speaks of “men who are half-dog,” of 
“long-headed men” and of “ Pygmies”; no more 
should one charge Homer with ignorance when he 
tells these mythical stories of his, one of which is 
that of these very Pygmies; nor Aleman when he 
tells about “ web-footed men” ; nor Aeschylus when 
he speaks of “dog-headed men,” or of “men with 
eyes in their breasts,” or of “one-eyed men’ 3; 
since, at all events, we do not pay much attention 
to prose writers, either, when they compose stories 
on many subjects in the guise of history, even 
if they do not expressly acknowledge that they 
are dealing in myths. For it is self-evident that 
they are weaving in myths intentionally, not through 


ree! 


STRABO 


) Me aA sf 5 \ / la * Ud 
aYVOLa TOV OVYT@V, ANAA TAdTEL TOV AdvVVAT@V 
/ ‘ / a) 
TEepaTelas Kal TEprirews yapiv' SoKovar be KaT 
ayvolav, OTL wadLaTa Kal TLOaVas Ta ToLadTa 
pulevovot TEP TOV AOHAWY Kal TOV ayVooUpEeVOD. 
t A / 
®ecomopumos oe é£oporoyettas dyoas OTL Kab 
fal , a) ta) b 
vous €v Talis ltoTopiats EpEel, KpEtTTOV H @S 
¢ ¢ e \ 
Hpodotos kai Krnotias cat “EXXaviKkos Kal ot Ta 
\ 
Tvduxa ovyypawartes. 
e \ \ an an b) A la} / 
36. Ilept 6€ Tav TOU @KEavoU TrAaDaMY cipnTat 
pev ev pvdov oxXnpate: Kal yap TovToU aTOXa- 
F rn \ \ n , 
CeaPar det TOV TOLNTHV. aTrO yap TOV GuT@TEMV 
Kal TOV TANUmUpLoOwY 7 NapuBdis avT@ pewv- 
Tryumupidov x XdpuBbus adr@ pep 
’ b) / 
Gevtat, ovd aut) TavtTaTacw Opnpov mracpa 
5 b) an \ 
ovca, AAN amo TOV (oTopoUpévay Tepl TOV YwKE- 
\ xX \ Ni an 
hixov Top mov dtecKevacpévyn. eb Oe Oils THS 
i 4 / \ 
Tantppotas ywopuerns Kal’ éExaoTnv nmepav Kal 
VUKTG EKELVOS TPLS ELONKE, 


\ \ , p > ) , D)..59) WP \ 2/ >> 
Tpls pev yap T avinow éw uate, Tpls 0 ava- 
poroet, (Od. 12. 105) 
Ui > oN N e/ b) \ Cg x a 
Néyorr av Kal oUTwS' Ov yap KAT ayvoLay THS 
e / ¢ / f (a) > A 
LoTOplas UIroAnTTEOV NEyedVat TOUTO, AANA TPA- 
/ Zi \ / a e / \ a 
yooias yap Kat poBov, ov » Kipxy modvv Tots 
oyots MpootTiOnow anoTpoTs VYaply, WoTE Kab 
TO Wevdos Trapapiyvvcbar. év avTois yovv Tots 
5) J 
emreat TOUTOLS ElpnKE pev OVTAS 7 KipKy’ 
\ \ L > b) / > > ” aN © 
Tpis pey yap T avinow ér Huatt, TPIS 
avapowBoet 
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ignorance of the facts, but through an intentional 
invention of the impossible, to gratify the taste for 
the marvellous and the entertaining. But they give 
the impression of doing this through ignorance, 
because by preference and with an air of plausibility 
they tell such tales about the unfamiliar and the 
unknown. ‘Theopompus expressly acknowledges the 
practice when he says that. he intends to narrate 
myths too in his History—a better way than that of 
Herodotus, Ctesias, Hellanicus, and the authors of 
the Histories of India.t 

36. What Homer says about the behaviour of 
Oceanus is set forth in the guise of a myth (this too 
is a thing the poet must aim at); for he borrowed 
the myth of Charybdis from the ebb and flow of the 
tides; though even Charybdis herself is not wholly 
an invention of Homer, for she was dressed up by 
him in accordance with what had been told him 
about the Strait of Sicily. And suppose that by the 
words, “For thrice a day she spouts it forth, and 
thrice a day she sucks it down,’ Homer does affirm 
that the refluent tide comes in three times within 
the course of each day and night (although it comes 
in but twice), he might be permitted to express it in 
this way; for we must not suppose that he used 
these words in ignorance of the facts, but for the 
sake of the tragic effect and of the emotion of fear 
upon which Circe plays largely in what she says to 
Odysseus in order to terrify him ; and for that reason 
she mingled the false with the true. At any rate, 
in these very lines Circe has said: “ For thrice a day 
she spouts it forth and thrice a day she sucks it 


1 Deimachus, Megasthenes, Onesicritus, Nearchus and 
others. See 2. 1. 9. 
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STRABO 


Oetvon" jon ov ye KetOe TUXOLS, OTE powBonoete 
ov yap Kev pvcatto ao UTéK KaKod ovd “Kvo- 


olydov. (Od. 12. 105) 
Kal pyY TAapéTUXe TE TH avapporBdnoe o ’Odva- 
TEVS KAL OVK AT@AETO, WS PHaW AUTOS 
1) pev aveppotBdnae Oaracons Guu pov Bowp 
avTap, £O, ToT! joax pov €pwveov iron’ aepleis, 
TO TpoTHus exXounv, ws vuKTepis. (Od. 12. 431) 


ciTa Teplpmcivas TA VavayLa Kal AaARomEVOS Taw 
avtav c@letat, oot erevoato » Kiprn. ws ovv 
TOUTO, KaKelvo TO “Tpls pev yap T avinow éT 
pare” avtl Tov Obs, dt ae Kab THs uTEpRoAHS THs 
TOLAUTNS cuvngous waco ovons, T Plo LAKAPLOUS 
Kal TpLaaOXrLous NEyovTwY: KAL O TOLNTNS: 


TpiopaKkapes Aavaot, (Od. 5. 306) 
aotTacin TpiNdLoTOS, (17. 8. 488) 


TprxOa Te Kal TETPAXOA. Cl. 3,.363) 
iows 6 civ TUS Kal G70 THS wWpas TEK [LN PALTO, STL 
UTawiTTETat TWS TO arnbes- parNov yap epap- 
porre:! TO ois yever Bau THD madi ppovav Kara TOV 
cuvaupo Xpovor, Tov €& nLEpas Kal VUKTOS, i) TO 
Tpis, TO” ToTOUTOY YpovoY peElvaL TA vavdryea 
imo Bpuxea, ore O€ avaBrnOjvar moOovvTt Kal 
TUVEYOS Aiport ae ste Tots KAaOoLS" 


VONE LEDS 0 EXOMNYs opp é&epécerey OTTiaTo 

ioTOV Kab TpoTe AvTLS, ceNOO MEV O€ [ot mrGov® 

ove’> Hos & * érl Soptrov avijp ayopHndev avéorn, 
1 épapuotrer, Corais following kno, for épapudrroa:. 
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down—a terrible sight! Never mayest thou be 
there when she sucks the water, for none might save 
thee from thy bane, not even the Earth-Shaker.” 
Yet Odysseus later on was present when she 
“sucked it down,’ and he did not perish; as he 
himself says: ‘“ Now she had sucked down the salt 
sea-water, but I was swung up on high to a tall 
fig-tree, whereto I clung like a bat.” Then waiting 
for the pieces of wreckage and laying hold of them 
again, he saved himself on them ; and so Circe lied. 
And as she lied in this statement, so she lied in that 
other statement, “for thrice a day she spouts it 
forth,” instead of “twice a day,” although it is true, 
at the same time, that this kind of hyperbole is 
familiar to everybody—as, for instance, when we say 
“ thrice-blessed””’ and “thrice-wretched.” The poet 
himself says: ‘“ Thrice-blessed those Danains”’ ; 
and again: “ Welcome, thrice-prayed for”; and yet 
again: “ Into three, yea, into four pieces.’ Perhaps 
one might infer also from the time involved that 
Homer is, in a way, hinting at the truth; for the 
fact that the pieces of wreckage remained so long 
engulfed and were only tardily cast up for Odysseus, 
who was longing for them and constantly clinging to 
the limbs of the tree, better suits the assumption 
that the refluent tide came in twice, rather than 
thrice, during the twofold period, consisting of a day 
and a night: “ Steadfastly I clung,’ he says, “ till 
she should vomit forth mast and keel again; and 
late they came to my desire. At the hour when a 
man rises up from the assembly and goes to supper, 


* 76 before togodrov, Corais inserts, following y; Madvig 
independently. 
3 nAGov, Sterrett, for #AGer. 4 8, Sterrett, for 7’. 
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STRABO 


Kplv@v velKea TrOANA SiKalopévonv aifnar, 
Kal TOTE 1) pot Sovpa XapvBo.os eEehaavOn. 
(Od. 12. 437) 


/ \ a / NS 4 b] / 
TavTa yap TavTa %povou TLVOS Eudhaciv aELtoroyou 
\ \ / a 
didwol, Kal paddloTa TO THY EoTrépay emriTEtvat, 
A >) / Id ¢ \ , 
fn KOLVOS ElTrOVTA, HViKa O OLKATTHS avioTaTal, 
> ’ Ce / i / e a 
GXN WViKa KpivwY vEelKea TONKA, MaTE Ppadvvat 
/ \ YA \ > \ XN € , 
TAEOV TL. Kal AAXWS O€ Ov TLOaYHY av UTéTELWE 
T@ vavay® THY aTadr\ayHV, €l, Tply aTooTac- 
A Wf ? J 
Onvat odv,' avtixka els TovTicw Tadippous 
METETTLITTED. 
>] / \ ’ a / 
37. “AmoNd0dwpos ; dé _ emeTepg Karrpaxe, 
A n / 
cuvnyopav Tots mept Tov ‘EpatocOévy, d10T¢, 
/ \ / \ \ € \ 
KaLTEp YpaupaTtiKos wv, Tapa THY Opnpixny 
/ \ \ A / 
vmodeow Kal Tov éEmKeaviomoy TOV TOTMY, TeEpL 
é aA / 
ods THY TAaYnv dpdlet, Tavddov xal Kopxupav 
> 7 b) b > \ A / e fo 
ovodger. Arr eb pev pndaLov yéyovev 1) TAN, 
b] 2) we th > ‘ ¢€ / a > \ Lg 
aXr OrXov TAATMA éeoTiv Opnpouv TovTO, opOy 7 
b] / ” > / / \ 4 \ 
€TLTiNOLS’ 1, Eb yéyove pév, Tepl AANOUS Oe 
, a) 2 f Ov \ N / 
ToTrous, €der” RAéyerw evOYS Kal wept Tivas, 
b / 4 \ LY / Ny 5h: 
évravopOovpevoy ana THY ayvorav. pnte bé Gdov 
ra J 
TracpaTOS elva. TiBavas ReEyomuevov, Kadartrep 
/ ee) / f \ / 
ETEOELKVUMEV, PNT AAAWY TOT@V KATA TLOTLY 
/ 5) a / 
pellw Oerxvupévov, atodvort av THs aitias o 
i 
KandAipayos. 


1 «al, Corais deletes, before aitixa; Groskurd, Forbiger, 
following. 2 %5e1, Corais, for de. 


1 That is, three times a day. 
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the arbiter of many quarrels of the young men that 
plead their cases, at that hour the timbers came 
forth to view from out Charybdis.” All this gives 
the impression of a considerable lapse of time, and 
particularly the fact that the poet prolongs the time 
to the evening, for he does not merely say in general 
terms, “at the hour when the judge rises up,’ but 
he adds “arbiter of many quarrels’’ ; hence he had 
been detained somewhat longer than usual. And 
another consideration: the means of escape which 
the poet offers the shipwrecked Odysseus would not 
be plausible, if each time, before he was carried far 
away by the tide, he was immediately thrown back 
by the refluent tide.! 

37. Apollodorus, agreeing with Eratosthenes and 
his school, censures Callimachus, because, though a 
scholar, Callimachus names Gaudos ? and Corcyra as 
scenes of the wanderings of Odysseus, in defiance of 
Homer's fundamental plan, which is to transfer to 
Oceanus the regions in which he describes the 
wanderings as taking place. But if the wanderings 
never took place anywhere, and if this is wholly a 
fiction of Homer's, then Apollodorus’ censure is 
just. Or if the wanderings did take place, but in 
other regions, then Apollodorus should have said so 
at the outset and should have told in what regions 
they took place, thus at once correcting the ignorant 
view of Callimachus. But since the story cannot 
with plausibility be called wholly a fiction, as I have 
shown above,’ and since no other places are pointed 
out that have a greater claim to our credence, Calli- 
machus might be absolved from censure. 


2 The island of Gozo, south of Sicily, which Callimachus 
makes the Isle of Calypso. Srey S i 
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STRABO 


38. OVS o Yemrios oé Anpnt pros Ev, anda 
Kal TO ‘ATrododa@pep TOV apapTeay evi@V alTLOS 
EKELVOS KATETT. Tpos yap Neavén TOV KoSianvov 
piroTipotépws avTineyor, etTovtTa Tt ot “Apyo- 
vavtat TréovTes ets Daow Tov bh “Opunpov kai 
TOV ANAWV 0moAoryoULEVOV TODD, téptcavto Ta 
ths [datas HT POS lepa Tept Kugtxor, apxny 
gna pnd eloévat THY Els Daow aTroonpiay TOU 
‘Idaovos ‘ ‘Opnpov. TOUTO ov HOvOY ToUs vp 
‘Opsjpou eyouevors paxeTat, aXrXa Kal Tots UT 
QUTOU. gyal yap TOV “AX IANEA AéoBov pev 
mopOhoat Kal dda Xepia, Anjpyou S anoaxeo a 
Kal TOV TANHGLOV VHTwY La THY TpOS “lacova Kal 
TOV vio Evvewy ovyyévecav tov! tote THY VTOV 
KATEYOVTA. TOS ovV O TOLNTNS TOUTO pev mOEt, 
oor! ouryyevets y) omoebveis i) yelroves i) oma@aoby 
oiKetoL uTApKXov Oo Te “AxytdrEvS Kal o ‘ldoowr 
(O7rep ovdapobev arrobev, arr x TOD ®ettanrovs 
apporépous elvar cuvéBate, kat Tov pev loXdxxor, 
Tov © €K TAS: @PA:w@T1d0¢5 Axauidos UT apxeLv), 
ToUTO © Mnyvoel, Mo0eEv em prOe © T® ‘lacov, 
Gerrard Kat ‘lorKki@ wmdpyovtt, ev pev TH 
Tatpioe pnoeulay Kkataditrety dsadoxny, Arnpvou 
6€ KaTacThaaL KUpLov Tov viov; Kat Heavy pév 
noes Kal Tas Iledtadas Kai tTHv “AXK HoT? THY 
aploTHY AVT@V, KAL TOV ViOV avTHS 

Evynrov, rov or ’Adunt@ téxe dla yuvatkov 

"Arxnotes, Wediao Ovyatpav eidos apiotn: 

(Il, 2, 714) 
tov, H. Kallenberg inserts, before réte. 


émnaAde, Cobet, for 7AGe ; Bernadakis, A. Vogel, approving. 
Thy” AAknotw, Kramer inserts. 
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38. Nor is Demetrius of Scepsis right; on the 
contrary, he is the cause of some of the mistakes of 
Apollodorus. For in his excessive eagerness to 
refute the statement of Neanthes of Cyzicus that 
the Argonauts erected the sanctuary of the Idaean 
Mother ! in the neighbourhood of Cyzicus when they 
were sailing to Phasis? on the voyage which is 
admitted by Homer and other writers, Demetrius 
says that Homer knew absolutely nothing about the 
voyage of Jason to Phasis. Now this is opposed not 
only to Homer’s statements but to the statements 
made by Demetrius himself. For Demetrius says that 
Achilles sacked Lesbos and other places, but spared 
Lemnos and the islands adjacent thereto on account 
of his kinship with Jason and with Jason’s son 
Euneos who at that time possessed the island of 
Lemnos. Now how comes it that the poet knew 
this, namely, that Achilles and Jason were kinsmen 
or fellow-countrymen, or neighbours, or friends in 
some way or other (a relationship that could not be 
due to any other fact than that both men were 
Thessalians, and that one was born in Iolecus and the 
other in Achaean Phthiotis), and yet did not know 
what had put it into the head of Jason, a Thessalian 
and an Iolcan, to leave no successor on the throne of 
of his native country, but to establish his son as lord 
of Lemnos? And did he know about Pelias and the 
daughters of Pelias, and about Alcestis, the noblest 
of them, and about her son “ Eumelus, whom 
Alcestis, fair among women, bare to Admetus, 
Alcestis that was most beauteous to look upon of 
the daughters of Pelias,’ and yet, as regards the 


1 Cybele. See 10. 3. 12-13. 
* See 11. 2. 16-18. 
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STRABO 


TaV O6€ Trepl tov ‘lacova oupBavrev Kab THY 
“Apye Kab TOUS ‘Apyovadras, TOV jLev oporoyou- 
Hév@v Tapa Taal avyKoos Hv, ev 6€ TO wKEAYO 
\ ’ yl, a BY ’ \ / 
tov map Atntov TXoOvY ETAATTEV, APYnV wNnoEmiav 
i 
e&€ ta Topias AaBor ; 
¢ \ \ / 
39. “Os pev yap dtravtes Aéyouow, 6 Te! €& ap- 
A a C2, [9 eS fa) yy Id an , 
Vs WAOUS O° ETTl Pacw exer TLIO avov TL,Tov HeXiov 
/ A 
TTELNAVTOS, KAL 7 ETAVOSOS Kal 1) ev TO TAPATAM 
y € Oo? b) / \ \ AC Ly SEMEN XE 
vnowv o7non eTiKpatera Kat vn Ata 7 emt WAé€ov 
a / / \ a 3 a 
yevnletoa traVn, KaBaTEp Kat TH Odvaocel Kal 
T@ Meverdo, €x tov éte viv Setxvupévov Kal 
A Ul \ A € A 
TeTLaTevpevov, ETL O€° &€x THS Opnpov dovijs. 
e \ fs I. \ aA 4 \ 
i Te yap Aia oeixvuTat wept Paow wort Kat 
¢ , A A / 
O Ainrys TETLOTEVTAL Bacrhedoar TIS Konrxidos, 
/ 
Kal €oTL TOUS KEL TOUT eT LX @PLOV TOUVOLA. nN TE 
Mydeva Pappas LaTopetrat, Kat O TOVTOS THS 
exel YoOpas eK TOV YpUTELWY KAL apyuUpEiwV Kal 
4 if / \ 4 
gLonpEeiwmy Kal KaArKelwov * dikatav TLWa UTayopeEveEt 
/ A / « \ J 
Tpopactv THs atpatetas, Kal’ Hv Kat Ppikos 
f \ A A 
TpOTEpov EGTELAE TOV TAOVY TOUTOV’ Kal EaTLY 
a n , / fi 
UTOUVH LATA THS audotw atpaTtetas, TO Te Dpi~eov 
TO €v Tos peOoptots THs Te Korxidos Kai THs 
’ J \ \." 2 , A A \ n 
[Byptas, cat ta lacovera, a ToAXNAXOD Kat TIS 
b] , \ n / \ A , 
Appevias cat ths Mndtas Kat TOV TANTLOXwMPoV 
a i) \ \ \ 
avtais Tommy SeiKVUTaL. Kal pnv Kal ‘TreEpl 


16 re €& dpxns mAovs, Corais, for O71 €& apxis 6 mAovs; 
Madvig approving. 

2 6, H. Kallenberg inserts, before ém bacw. 

3 ri 5€é, Madvig, for early. 

misaeeee Kol Xetcelwov dixatav, A. Miller, for otdnpetwry rar 
dixatay ; A. Vogel approving. 
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adventures of Jason and the Argo and the Argo- 
nauts, had never heard of the things that are agreed 
upon by everybody, but invented the voyage away 
from Aeétes’ country and placed it on Oceanus, with- 
out any foundation for his story in history ? | 

39. For, as all admit, the original voyage to 
Phasis ordered by Pelias, the return voyage, and 
the occupation, however considerable, of islands on 
the coasting-voyage thither, contain an element of 
plausibility, as do also, I am sure, the wanderings 
which carried Jason still further—just as there is 
an element of plausibility in the wanderings of 
both Odysseus and Menelaus—as evidenced by 
things still to this day pointed out and_ believed 
in, and by the words of Homer as well. For 
example, the city of Aea is still shown on the 
Phasis, and Aeétes is believed to have ruled over 
Colchis, and the name Aeétes ! is still locally current 
among the people of that region. Again, Medea 
the sorceress is a historical person ; and the wealth 
of the regions about Colchis, which is derived from 
the mines of gold, silver, iron, and copper, suggests 
a reasonable motive for the expedition, a motive 
which induced Phrixus also to undertake this voyage 
at an earlier date. Moreover, memorials of both 
expeditions still exist: the sanctuary of Phrixus,? 
situated on the confines of Colchis and Iberia, and 
the sanctuaries of Jason, which are pointed out 
in many places in Armenia and Media and in the 
countries adjacent thereto. More than that, it is 


1 Aeétes was a patronym of a dynasty of Colchian kings. 
See Xenophon, Anab. 5. 6. 37. 

2 On this sanctuary and Iberia (east of Colchis) see 
Edy 2.18, 
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Sworn Kal THY TAUTY » TA pana Kal TH I po- 
movTtoa Kal TOV EXjomrovtov MEX pt TOV KATO 
Thy Anpvov toTe@v heyeTau TOANG TEX LI pla THS 
TE ‘Tdcovos TTPATELAS Kal THS Ppigov: THS o 
"Tadaovos Kat TOV emoroEdvT@v Kodyou Kab HEX pe 
THIS Kpyrns Kal THS ‘Iradtas Kal TOU “Adpiou, é @y 
évia Kat 0 Kadripaxos érionpaivetat, TOTE ev 


Atyantny Avadny te Aaxwvide yetrova Onpn 
AEyou ev EhEyeEla, HS 7) APY” 


"A pXMEVOS, Os Hewes an Atyrao Kuraiouv, 
avTis és apyatny érreov Atpovinu: 


TOTE O€ Tept TOV Kodrywr, 
Ol ev em ‘Druptoio® sropou oxdooavres EpeT pea 
aa mapa Eav0ijs Appovins radiov * 
aaTupov extioaayto, TO KEV? Puydoav TUS EVLETOL 
Tpatkos, atap Ketvwv yA@oo ovopnve LloXas. 


\ \ \ \ wv b] A / / 
Ties O€ Kal TOV lorpov ava redo at pace HEX pL 
TONNOV TOUS mept TOV ‘ldcova, ol 6€ Kal HEX PL 
TOU “ACpiou: ol pev Kara dryvouay TOV TOTOY, OL 
O¢ Kal TOT ALOV "Iotpov éx TOU peyahov ‘lotpov 
TV apxiy eXovTa éx Barre ets TOV “AOpiay dact: 

TaAAA® 6€ oVK aTLOaYwS Od aTiCdTS heyovTes. 

40. Tovavtars 6 tio adoppais o Tons 
XPNTAMEVOS TA MEV OMOXOYEL TOs LaoTOPOUpEVOLS, 

1 ravtn, Meineke (Vind. 4), for ravtns ; A. Vogel approving. 
2 év édeyelz, is 7 apxn’, Meineke (Vind. 5) inserts, after 
Aéywy ; Forbiger, C. Miiller, Tardieu, following. 


3 IAAupioio, Meineke, for *IAAvpixoto ; C. Miiller approving. 
+ ragiov, Bentley, for dpios ; Meineke following. 


fed 


5 +é xev, Corais, for 7d uév ; Meineke following. 
6 séAAda, Groskurd, for 7a; Forbiger approving. 
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said that there are many evidences of the expeditions 
of Jason and of Phrixus in the neighbourhood of 
Sinope and the adjacent sea-board and also about 
the Propontis and the Hellespont as far as the 
regions about Lemnos. And there are traces of 
the expedition of Jason, and of the Colchians who 
pursued him, as far as Crete and Italy and the 
Adriatic Sea, some of which Callimachus notes when 
he says, “ Aegletes! and Anaphe hard by Laconian 
Thera,?” in an elegy whose opening words are, 
« At the outset I shall sing how the heroes sailed 
back from the kingdom of Aeétes of Cytaea to 
ancient Haemonia.*”’ In another place Callimachus 
speaks about the Colchians, who “stayed their oars 
in the Sea of Illyria beside the tomb-stone of blonde 
Harmonia, and there built a little city, which a 
Greek would call ‘the city of the exiles,’ but which 
their language has named Polae.*” Some say 
that Jason and his companions even sailed up the 
Ister ° a considerable distance, while others say that 
he ascended as far as the Adriatic Sea; the former 
make their statement in ignorance of these regions, 
whereas the latter make the assertion that a river 
Ister branches off from the great Ister and empties 
into the Adriatic Sea; but apart from this, what 
they say is neither improbable nor incredible. 

40. Accordingly, it is by availing himself of some 
such basis of fact that Homer tells his story, 
agreeing in some respects with matters of history, 


i «The radiant one,” epithet of Apollo. To save the 
Argonauts he caused the island of Anaphe, now Nanfi, to 
rise from the sea. The Argonauts erected a temple there 
to ‘‘ Apollo Aegletes.” In Cyrene.. See 8. 3. 19. 

3 Thessaly. See 9. 5. 23. # SCC Os ae 5 Danube. 
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mpoopvlever O€ TovTos, €Oos TL HuUAaTT@V Kal 
KOLVOV Kal idtov. opororyet per, éray Tov } Ainrny 
ovopatn, Kal TOV ‘Tacova Kat thv “Apy@ Aeyn, 
Kal mapa Thy Aiav? thv Alainy TRATTY, Kal TOV 
Kvvewy é év Anpve xabiopun, Ka Tour TO AXIARE!L 
pidnu THY vHaoV, Kal Tapa thy MndSevay tiv 
Kipenv dappaktéa tron 


avTOKacLYyYHTHY ONCOPpovos AinTao: 
(Od. 10. 137) 


Tm poo mvdorrocet b€ TOV eEwkeavig Lov TOV KATA THY 
mhavqv oupBavra TH am exelvou TOU TOV. ETTEL 
KAKELVO, UTTOKELMEVMV [LEV TOUTOY, EV AEYETAL, 


"Apy@ Tacipedovaa, (Od. 12. 70) 


@S EV YYwpijwols TOTTOLS Kal EVaVdpovaL THS vav- 
aToNas yevoméevns: et 8, OoTEp O Lenpoos 
onor maparaBov pedptupa Mipveppor, Os ev T@ 
OKEAV@ TOUT as: THY OLKNOLW TOU Aijrou TOs 
rais dvatorais éxtos TeupOnvat dnow vo Tov 
IleXtov tov “ldcova cai kopicat To d€épos, ovT av 
n él TO O€pos exeloe TOUT TiOaVas AEyoLTO Ets 
ayvatas Kal adavets toTous ovca,? ovO o bu 
épnuwv Kal aoiKov Kal Kab nuds TOoTOUTOV EéKTE- 
TOTLO LEVY TOUS OUT EVOOEDS OVTE TAaTLMEN@D. 


f 3 A / \ 
(ovd€ KOT av péya KAS aVnyayEev aUTOS 
"Inowyv 
/ ¢ / 
é& Ains, Ter€oas adylvoecoay ooo, 


1 soy, Corais inserts, before Ainrny. 

2 rhv Aiav, Corais inserts before thy Aiatny (or roy Ainrny) ; 
Kramer, Forbiger, Meineke, following. 

> otoca, B. Niese inserts, after rozous. 
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but adding to them an element of myth, thus 
adhering to a custom that is not only his own but 
one common to poets. He agrees with history 
when he uses the name of “ Aeétes,”! when he 
tells of Jason and the Argo, when, with “ Aea”’ 
in mind, he invents “ Aeaea,’ 2 when he establishes 
EKuneos in Lemnos, when he makes the island of 
Lemnos beloved of Achilles, and when, with Medea 
in mind, he makes the sorceress Circe “own sister 
to the baleful Aeétes.” But he adds an element 
of myth when he transfers to Oceanus the wanderings 
that follow the voyage to Aeétes’ country. For if 
the facts above-mentioned be assumed, then the 
words, “the Argo that is in all men’s minds,” are 
also properly used, inasmuch as the expedition is 
supposed to have taken place in well-known and 
populous regions. But if the facts were as Demetrius 
of Scepsis maintains, on the authority of Mimnermus 
(Mimnermus places the home of Aeétes in Oceanus, 
outside the inhabited world in the east, and affirms 
that Jason was sent thither by Pelias and brought 
back the fleece), then, in the first place, the expedi- 
tion thither in quest of the fleece would not sound 
plausible (since it was directed to unknown and 
obscure countries), and in the second place, the 
voyage through regions desolate and uninhabited 
and so out-of-the-way from our part of the world 
would be neither famous nor “in all men’s minds.” 
Mimnermus says: “ Never would Jason himself have 
brought back the great fleece from Aea, accom- 
plishing his mind-racking journey and fulfilling the 

BOM er Lenn AU 

2 Od. 11. 70; 12. 3. Homer’s ‘‘ Aeaea” (home of Circe) 
was an invention based upon ‘‘ Aea,” which he actually 
knew. Strabo alludes to the same thing in 1. 2. 10. 
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vBpioTh Tercn TENEWY Xaremnpes ae ov, 
ovd av ét “Oxneavod KaXopv ikovTo poov: 


Kal uTroBas, 
4 
Atintao wort, ToOt T wKéos >HertLovo 
aKkTives Xpuaew KetaTtat ev Oarapno 
b) aA \ VA 3° fe 3 an 2 / ut 
Oxeavovd rapa Yethew , ty wyeTo Oetos Inowp.) 


EIT 


i; Ovde TOUT ev ‘Epatoodevns, ore avo pov OUK 
aglow pvrpns emt m A€Ov puepunTat, Ta jev eheyXon, 
Ta O€ TlaTEVOV Kal peaptuat Xpemevos avrois, 
oiov Aaudotn Kat TOLOUTOUS aots. Kal yap el Tl 
Aéyovaw aryés, ov jeapruot ye exelvors xpneréov 
TEpl AVTOV, OvOE T LOT EVTEOV Ola TOUTO" arn emt 
Tav aktodoyov avdp@v Mover T® TOLOUT@ TPOTE 
VpyNoTEOV, ol TOAAA MEV ELPKATLW EV, TOAAG O€ 
Kal TapadedotTrag yy) ovx, [KAVOS (efetrov, ovoev 
& éewevopévws. o d€ Aapaoty XPOpLEvos paprupt 
ovoev Oragepel TOU KANOUVTOS papTupa tov Bep- 
yatov 7 Tov Meconviov Kvxjpepov Kai Tovs adXous, 
os autos elpnxe O1raBddXrov THY prvapiav. Kal 
TovTov © va TOV ANpwY AUTOS EyEL, TOV MeV 

1 These lines are regarded as a marginal note by Kramer, 
Meineke, C. Miiller. 





' Since Antiphanes of Berga, in Thrace, was the typical 
romancer, ‘‘ Bergaean”’ became a proverbial epithet for 
writers of his type. It is not known whether EKuhemerus 
was from Messene in Sicily, or from Messene in the Pelopon- 
nesus. He made extensive journeys by order of Cassander, 
King of Macedonia (316-297 B.c.). In his work on ‘‘ Sacred 
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difficult task for insolent Pelias, nor would they 
have come even to the fair stream of Oceanus”’ ; 
and further on he says: ‘To the city ef Aeétes, 
where the rays of the swift Sun lie in a chamber of 
gold beside the lips of Oceanus, whither glorious 
Jason went.” 


iil 


1. EraTosTHENEs is wrong on this point too, that he 
makes mention at too great length of men who do 
not deserve mention, censuring them in some things, 
while in other things he believes them and_ uses 
them as authorities—for instance, Damastes and 
others of his type. For even if there is an element 
of truth in what they say, we should not on that 
account use them as authorities, or believe them, 
either; on the contrary, we should use in such 
a way only men of repute—men who have been 
right on many points, and who, though they have 
omitted many things, or treated them inadequately, 
have said nothing with false intent. But to use 
Damastes as an authority is no whit better than to 
cite as authorities the “ Bergaean’”’—or rather the 
Messenian—Euhemerus ! and the other writers whom 
Eratosthenes himself cites, in order to ridicule their 
absurdities. Eratosthenes himself tells us one of the 
absurd stories of Damastes, who assumes that the 


History” he gave a fanciful account of his travels, and, 
on the basis of various inscriptions which he said he 
saw, attempted to rationalize the whole system of Greek 
mythology. 
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"ApaBiov KorXTrov ALuvnY UToAapBavoyTos eivat, 
Avotipov O€ Tov {tpopSiyou mpeoBelas ’ AOnvaiwy 
adnyovpevoy dia tov Kudvou avatretoat x THS 
Kidixias émi tov Xoadomny trotapov, os Tapa Ta 
Yovoa pet, Kal aire Bat TeccapaKoa Taio els 
otca tadta & avT@ denynoac bat aUTOV TOV 
Avoripov. eira Pavydtew } el TOV Evdparny Kat 
TOV Tiypiv nv duvatov d:axoavra tov Kvdvor eis 
Tov Xoaorny éxBanreiv. 

Ov povoy 6é TadT av Tis émienunvatto, ANN 
OTL Kal TEpl T@V TrOVT@V” OVE KAO EaUTOV Tw 
yropyna elvat bycas ° Ta Kal? éxaora. axpuBo- 
Loyoupeva, Kat Kehevoas nei pn padciws Tots 
TUYovGL To TEVELY, Kal Tas aitias bua paKkpov 
aTrooovs, Ol as ovdevi*t muctevTéov puOoXoyourTe 
mept TOV kata tov Ilovtov kat TOV “Aépiay, 
avTos émiatevce Tots TUXodCL. TowyapTot TOV pev 
‘looexov KOMTrOV éTriaTEUC EV EwOiv@Tatov Ths Kad 
nas Gararrns onpetov, Tod KaTa AvocKovpiada 
Thv év to tov Ilovtov pux@ oxedov Tt Kal 
Tplaxudious oTAOLOLS EewPivaTepov 6VvTOS Kal KaT 
auTov éK Tod oradtac pov ov gnoe ToU TE 
"Adpiov Kal Ta apKTiKa Kai Ta Exyata dteEL@v 
ovdevos atréxeTat puOwdous. TemiatevKE O€ Kal 
Tept Tov é&w oTNOY “Hpaxretov TOOLS 
pvO@dect, Képynv te vijcov Kat addovs TOTcUS 


1 On Oavuafew see H. Berger (Die geog. Frag. des Hrat., p. 
44) and C. Frick (Bursian’s Jahresb. 1880, p. 552). 
2 xévtwv, Kramer conjectures, for rémwv; C. Miiller, 
Forbiger, Tardieu, following. 
‘ | bnoas, A. Miller, for gnoi; A. Vogel approving. 
4 oddevi, A. Miller, for ovd¢; and pudoroyovvtt, for ped’ 6 


Aéyet b71, for which Siebenkees’ ofov appears in the editions. 
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Arabian Gulf is a lake, and that Diotimus, the son 
of Strombichus, sailed, at the head of an embassy 
of the Athenians, from Cilicia up the Cydnus River 
to the Choaspes River, which flows by Susa, and 
reached Susa on the fortieth day; and Eratosthenes 
says that Damastes was told all this by Diotimus 
himself. And then, Eratosthenes adds, Damastes 
wonders whether it was really possible for the 
Cydnus River to cut across the Euphrates and the 
Tigris and to empty into the Choaspes. 

2. Not only might one disapprove of EKratosthenes 
for telling such a story, but also for this reason: after 
admitting that the exact details about the seas were 
not yet known even in his own time, and although 
he bids us not to be too ready to accept the authority 
of people at haphazard, and although he gives at 
length the reasons why we should believe no one 
who writes mythical tales about the regions along 
the Euxine and the Adriatic, yet he himself accepted 
the authority of people at haphazard. So, for 
example, he believed that the Gulf of Issus is the 
most easterly point of the Mediterranean ; whereas 
the point at Dioscurias in the extreme corner of the 
Euxine Sea is farther east by almost three thousand 
stadia, even according to Eratosthenes himself, if we 
follow the reckoning by stadia which he gives. And 
when he describes the northernmost and extreme 
parts of the Adriatic Sea there is nothing fabulous 
about them from which he holds aloof. And he has 
also given credence to many fables about the regions 
beyond the Pillars of Heracles, mentioning an 
island named Cerne and other countries which are 
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3 A \ a 
C48 ovopafwy tovs pyndapuod vuvi dSecxvupévous, sept 
e f 
av pynoOnooucla Kal votepov. eit@v TE TOUS 
an / 3 
apYaloTatous AE wey! KaTAa AyoTELaY 7) éuTrO- 
/ \ , LL b] N \ A s 
plav, mn Terayilew Oé, AANA Tapa yhv, Ka0aTeEp 
\ ¢ , an 
tov ‘lacova, Oviep Kat péeype THS ’Appevias Kal 
, an / a \ 
Mnodias éx tav Kodtyov otpatetoa adévta tas 
a e/ / \ \ LA \ BA 
vavs, vaTepov dyot TO TaXaLov ovTe Tov KvEevov 
a a bY \ 7 \ / 
Oappety tia Trev, ovTe Tapa AtBinv Kat Lupiav 
\ if b) \ LY N / \ \ 
Kat Kidtxiap. e¢ ev ovv Tovs Tadat TOUS TPO 
n e A / UZ QA b] s\ / \ 
THS NmeTépas Neyer pYHuUNS, OVdEV E“ol meAEL TrEpL 
3 / f SY /) >] 7 oi fmeee >] 4 ’ xX 
éxcivwy Réyelv, OUT El ETAEOV, OUT EL pH. Eb OE 
Tept TOV pVnL“oVvEevOMeVvMV, OVK AV OKYHTaL TLS 
la! id \ n 
ELTTELY @S OL TANALOL MaKpOTEpas OdovS havovYTAL 
Kal Kata ynv Kal Kata OddNaTTay Ted€oavTES TOV 
¢ a , 
UVaTEPOV, EL XP) TMpoTeKXELv TOs NEyoMévols: otoVv 
/ n \ >) 
Avovucos kat ‘HpakdHs Kat avtos 0 lacwp, éte 5 
e \ n a / 3 \ \ 
Ol UTO TOU TrOLnTOU REyomEvot, ‘Odvacedrs Kal 
/ \ 
Mevédaos. xat Onoéa dé cat LetpiOovy paxpas 
, A 
eLKOs eOTL OTpATELAS UITOmEelvaVTAS KaTaNLTELY 
f Vite n e b] ¢/ he \ 
dofav Trept EavTa@v ws ets “Atdov cataBRavtas, Tovs 
\ A 9 N an / n 
dé Atockovpous éripedntas THs Padacons NeyO7j- 
n an / 
vat Kal cwThpas TOV TreovTwv. » TE Mivw 
/ n Ape , / 
JarxattoKkpatia Opureirat Kat n PowiKwv vavTiArta, 
of Kat Ta 6€w Tov “HpakrEl@v ornrov émHnrOov 
/ a \ \ f n 
Kal TONES EXTLIOAY KAaKEl KaL TEDL TA péca THS 
/ \ la n 
AtBins taparias pixpov Tov Tpawixav vorepov. 
3 f \ Aes UA Neo N \ iy mn 
Awetav d€ cai “Avtynvopa xat Evetous Kai ats 
1 uév, Bernhardy, Groskurd, B. Niese, for kai; Forbiger, 
A. Vogel, approving. 
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nowhere pointed out to-day—matters about which i 
shall speak later on. And although Eratosthenes 
has said that the earliest Greeks made voyages for 
the sake of piracy or of commerce, not, indeed, in 
the open sea, but along the coast—as did Jason, who 
actually abandoned his ships and, starting from the 
Colchians, penetrated as far as Armenia and Media 
—he says later on that in ancient times no one had 
the courage to sail on the Euxine Sea, or along 
Libya, Syria, or Cilicia. Now if by “the ancients ” 
he means those who lived in the times of which 
we of to-day have no records, then I am in no wise 
concerned to speak about them, as to whether they 
made voyages or not. But if he means men who 
are mentioned in history, then one would not 
hesitate to affirm that the ancients will be shown to 
have made longer journeys, both by land and by sea, 
than have men of a later time, if we are to heed 
what tradition tells us: for instance, Dionysus, and 
Heracles, and Jason himself; and, again, Odysseus 
and Menelaus, whose stories are narrated by the 
poet. And again, it is doubtless because Theseus 
and Pirithous had the hardihood to make such long 
journeys as they made that they left behind them 
the reputation of having gone down to Hades, and 
that the Dioscuri were called “ guardians of the sea”’ 
and “saviours of sailors.”” Again, the maritime 
supremacy of Minos is far-famed, and so are the 
voyages of the Phoenicians, who, a short time after 
the Trojan War, explored the regions beyond the 
Pillars of Heracles and founded cities both there and 
in the central parts of the Libyan sea-board. As to 
Aeneas, Antenor, and the Enetians, and, in a word, 
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Rise ee anc. ope Le ae re 
tous é€k Tov Tpwikod moXénou mwravybevtas eis 
lat / A n 
Tacav THv oltkoupévny aELoy fn TOV TAaNaALoY 

4 , \ a lf 
avOpwTav vopicar; cuvéBn yap 6 Tots TOTE 
7 e A A n 
"EddAnow opotws Kat tots BapBdpois d1a TOV THS 

UY / aA a 
oTpaTEelas Ypovoy aTroBaneEly Ta TE Vv OLKM Kal TI) 
/ f \ a ; 
oTpateta TopicGEevTa: wate peta THY TOV Idtou 
\ 4 / 
KaTaoTpOpHV TOVS TE WUKHTAaVTAS éTL AHoTELAY 

f } \ \ bd / \ \\ aA \ 
tpatrécOat ota TAS aTrOpias, Kal TONV LANXOV TOUS 

f \ / n lg 
HTTNIEVTAS Kat TreEplyEvomevoUS EK. TOU TTOAEMOU. 

/ an A 
Kal On Kal TONES UTO TOUTM@V TELoTAaL KTLOOHVaL 
nan a fe 
NéyovTal KaTa Tacav thy é&w tHS ENXdbos 
, ¢ N , 
Tapaniav, éott & OTOU Kal THY pecoyalay. 
3 Fi \ be \ me al ¢ / A \ a 
3. Kevr@y 0€ Kat autos, omocoy mpovPn Ta THS 
3 , 9 na a > / \ 
oikoupevns els yv@ow Tos pet “Ar€Eavdpov Kal 
) o.IN ” / > \ \ \ aA 
Kat avtov on, petaBeRynKxev eri Tov mept ToD 
J \ \ n A 
TXHMATOS NOYOV, OVXL TEPL TOV Tis oLKOUMEVNS, 
¢ > , fa \ na / 

OTEp HV OLKELOTEDOY TO TEPL AUTHAS AOYw, AANA 
a a an a ‘ \ \ re 
Tov THS cupTacns ys’ Set mevy yap Kal TovTov 

an \ f ¢ 
puyncOjnvar, pn ataxtws o€. Eim@v ovr, OTt 
aparpoerons 1) cvpTaca, ovy ws ex TOpvou Oé, 
b] > »S \ >) / b] , \ a 
ANN EXEL TIVAS avapanrias, éemieper TO TANHVOs 
a i aA a a) 
TOV €V MEPEL METATYXNMATLO “OV AVTHS, ob cvuPat- 
: \ A 
vovow €k TE VOaTOS Kal TUpPOS Kal cELoMaV Kal 
b) if Ni el / »>Q>d 9 an 
avadvonwaTtov Kal AXrXwY TOLOVT@Y, OVd évTAavOa 
\ / / \ \ \ \ 
Thy Taéw dvAdTT@OV. TO pev yap ohaLpoerdées 

ty \ a \ an a Y 
Tept OAnVY TINY Yhv amo THs Tov OArov E€ews 
cupPBaiver, of S€ TOLOVTOL pEeTATYNMATLO MOL THY 


1 See note 2, page 40. 
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the survivors of the Trojan War that wandered forth 
into the whole inhabited world-—is it proper not to 
reckon them among the men of ancient times? For 
it eame about that, on account of the length of the 
campaign, the Greeks of that time, and the bar- 
barians as well, lost both what they had at home and 
what they had acquired by the campaign; and so, 
after the destruction of Troy, not only did the 
victors turn to piracy because of their poverty, but 
still more the vanquished who survived the war. 
And, indeed, it is said that a great many cities were 
founded by them along the whole sea-coast outside 
of Greece, and in some places in the interior also. 

3. Now after Eratosthenes has himself told what 
great advances in the knowledge of the inhabited 
world had been made not only by those who came 
after Alexander but by those of Alexander’s own 
times, he passes to his discussion of the shape of the 
world, not indeed of the inhabited world—which 
would have been more appropriate to his discussion 
of that subject—but of the earth as a whole; of 
course, one must discuss that point too, but not out 
of its proper place. And so, after he has stated 
that the earth as a whole is spheroidal !—not spher- 
oidal indeed as though turned by a sphere-lathe, but 
that it has certain irregularities of surface—he pro- 
ceeds to enumerate the large number of its successive 
changes in shape—changes which take place as the 
result of the action of water, fire, earthquakes, 
voleanic eruptions, and other similar agencies ; and 
here too he does not preserve the proper order. 
For the spheroidal shape that characterises the earth 
as a whole results from the constitution of the uni- 
verse, but such changes as Eratosthenes mentions do 
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peev OANV Yyhv ovdev cEahdarrovew (év yap Tots 
poeydhots éevahaviCeTat Ta OUT® peKpa), THS be 
otKoULeVNS ovabecets eTépas Kal eTEpaS TWas 
amepyavovrat, Kat TAS Tpogeyxels aitias addas 
Kal adXdNas éxover. 

4. Marota dé gnee oT now mapac xev, TOS 
év Ova xthious Kal TPLOXENLOLS ato @aXratrns 
TTAdtoLs Kara THY pecoyatay opaTar TOAAXOD 
KOyYYoV Kal ooTpéwy Kal XMpapvooy TAHOos Kal 
Mpvoldrarrar, cabamep dyat TEpl TO lepov TOU 
"Ammovos Kal THY eT’ AUTO! o60v TpLaxedtov 
TTAOLWY OVA’ TONY yap elvat Yvow oT peor, 
didas te Kal vov étt evploxea Bar TONXOVS, ava- 
projpara TE Oaratrns ets Uros avaBarhew, 7 pos 
@ Kal vavaylia Gararriov TNoLwv deixvua Bau, 
g epacay dad Tov” yaopatos éxBeBpacbat, Kai 
éml oTUNOLaV avaKetoOat deddivas emeypadiy 
eyovTas Kupyvator Oewpav. tavta & eLTr@V THY 
XTpadt@vos érawel Od€av Tov hvotkod, Kat ert 
ElavOov tov Avoov. Tov pev E avOov héyorTos ert 
‘Apra&ép£ov yevér bat peyav avy MOV, OoT éht- 
Tet arora woUs Kal Aippas Kal dpéata: avtov Te 
idety ° TONANT 7 poo amo THS vale cae AiGous 
TE KOYYVAL@OELS + Kal doTpaka ° KTEV@OOEA KAL 
Xnpapucov TUT@MLATA Kal Mipvobdrat ray © év 
"Appevioss cat Matinvols cal év Dpvyia TH Kato, 

1 én aitd, A. Miller, for én’ atrg, and Cascorbi’s én’ adtod. 
dia Tov, Corais, for da Tov. 

* idetvy, Corais on the authority of ghno, for eidéva: ; Cobet 
independently ; Bernadakis, A. Vogel, approving. 

* Alous Te KoyxvAHdets, the old reading of the editors on 
the authority of B is retained by Corais, for the Af@ov te kal 


Koyxvaiw@dy of 1A ; Kramer, Meineke, Miiller-Diibner, follow- 
ing, but omitting the rat. 
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not in any particular alter the earth as a whole 
(changes so insignificant are lost in great bodies), 
though they do produce conditions in the inhabited 
world that are different at one time from what they 
are at another, and the immediate causes which 
produce them are different at different times. 

4. Eratosthenes says further that this question in 
particular has presented a problem: how does it 
come about that large quantities of mussel-shells, 
oyster-shells, scallop-shells, and also salt-marshes are 
found in many places in the interior at a distance of 
two thousand or three thousand stadia from the sea— 
for instance (to quote Eratosthenes) in the neighbour- 
hood of the temple of Ammon and along the road, 
three thousand stadia in length, that leads to it? 
At that place, he says, there is a large deposit of 
oyster-shells, and many beds of salt are still to be 
found there, and jets of salt-water rise to some 
height ; besides that, they show pieces of wreckage 
from seafaring ships which the natives said had been 
cast up through a certain chasm, and on small columns 
dolphins are dedicated that bear the inscription : 
“Of Sacred Ambassadors of Cyrene.” Then he 
goes on to praise the opinion of Strato, the physicist, 
and also that of Xanthus of Lydia. In the first 
place he praises the opinion of Xanthus, who says 
that in the reign of Artaxerxes there was so great a 
drought that the rivers, lakes, and wells dried up ; 
that far from the sea, in Armenia, Matiene, and 
Lower Phrygia, he himself had often seen, in many 
places, stones in the shape of a bivalve, shells of the 
pecten order, impressions of scallop-shells, and a 


> dotpaxa, Madvig, for ra. 
5 AyuvobdrAatrav, Meineke, for AuvoddrAacoar. 
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e / \ I 
ov évexa re\BecOar ta Tedia tote OaXaTTav 
J a) x / By la) ig 
yeveoOat. tov 6€ YTpaTwvos ETL paANOV aTTO- 
J A ’ / e \ 5 \ 
pevou THS alTLoNoyias, OTL dnalv olecOar Tov 
/ \ I / N \ 

KvEewvov pn exe mpotepov to cata Bufavtiov 
/ \ \ / A 
oTOMa, TOUS O€ TOTaLOUS BidcacBat Kal avoiEaL 

\ 3 d \ ’ / 5S 9 b] A x 
Tous els avTov éuBddAdovtas, eit exTEecEly TO 
¢ > \ , , 
vowp ets THV IIpotrovtioa Kat Tov “EXAnoToVToD. 

\ bd \ ny ; \ \ \ na 
TO 0 aUTO oupBHVaL Kal Tept THY Ka” nuas 
6a \ \ b) a4) \ \ » 5 / 
anaTTayv’ Kal yap evTavla Tov KaTa XTHAAaS 
a / , \ A va 
éxpaynvar jTopov, TANPwWHELaNS VITO TOV TOTALOV 
aA / Ni \ \ ” b) A 
THs OaratTys, KaTa O€ THY Expvaow avaxadrudOjvat 
J VA hs aA 
Ta Tevayoodn TpoTepov. épec O aitiav, TpHToOV 
x v4 a ” Q 4 \ n b) \ Oo 
pev OTL THS EEw OaraTTns Kal THs evTOs TOVdadOS 
¢ / / ? “4 \ a / / 
ETepov é€oTtiv, eel OTL Kal voY ETL TaLVia TIS 
e/ / b] XN a > , bd] x \ 
Udaros d.atéraxevy amo THs Etpwmns emt tHv 
x \ a) , / A 
AtBvnv, es av py plas ovons TpoTEpov THs TE 
an / \ if \ Ls J 
€vTOS KAL THS EKTOS. Kal BpayvTaTa ev elvat TA 
/ \ \ x 
mept tov Iovtor, To 6é Kpntexov cat Sexedcxov 
an / / / la \ 
Kal Lapd@ov wérayos chodpa Babéa. TaY yap 
a , \ lh f 
TOTAL@V TAELTTMY KAL MEYiTT@Y PEeoVvT@Y aTO 
A A aA a : ? 7 
THS ApKTOV Kal THS avaToANHs, exetva fev bXVOS 
na / / / 's) 
mTAnpovcOal, Ta AAG oe péverw Balea. 610 Kat 
4 5 \ \ / / > 
yNuKUTaTHY elvat THY LlovTixny OaraTTav, Tas T 
, é / f \ 
expvaets ylverOat els ods EyKEKALTAL TOTTOUS TA 
fa) 3 A \ / 
esudyn. doxeiv d€ Kav YooOnvat Tov lovrov GXov 
3 , e f la) 
eis UTTEPOV, AV MEVWOLY al ETLPPVTELS TOLAUTAL' 
a J \ A A 
Kal yap vov non Tevayiey Ta ev aplaTEepa TOV 

/ / Ss 5 \ \ \ V4 

Ilovtov, tov Te LaXpvonoooyv Kal TA KaXOVMEVA 





1 Western side. “ See 7. 6. I. 
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salt-marsh, and therefore was persuaded that these 
plains were once sea. Then Eratosthenes praises the 
opinion of Strato, who goes still further into the 
question of causes, because Strato says he believes 
the Euxine Sea formerly did not have its outlet at 
Byzantium, but the rivers which empty into the 
Euxine forced and opened a passage, and then the 
water was discharged into the Propontis and the 
Hellespont. The same thing, Strato says, happened 
in the Mediterranean basin also; for in this case the 
passage at the Pillars was broken through when the 
sea had been filled by the rivers, and at the time of 
the outrush of the water the places that had hitherto 
been covered with shoal-waters were left dry. 
Strato proposes as a cause of this, first, that the beds 
of the Atlantic and the Mediterranean are on different 
levels, and, secondly, that at the Pillars even at the 
present day a submarine ridge stretches across from 
Europe to Libya, indicating that the Mediterranean 
and the Atlantic could not have been one and the 
same formerly. The seas of the Pontus region, Strato 
continues, are very shallow, whereas the Cretan, the 
Sicilian, and the Sardinian Seas are very deep; for 
since the rivers that flow from the north and east 
are very numerous and very large, the seas there are 
being filled with mud, while the others remain deep; 
and herein also is the reason why the Pontus is 
sweetest, and why its outflow takes place in the 
direction of the inclination of its bed. Strato 
further says it is his opinion that the whole Euxine 
Sea will be silted up at some future period, if such 
inpourings continue; for even now the regions on 
the left side! of the Pontus are already covered 
with shoal waters; for instance, Salmydessus,? and 
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270m UTO TOV VAUTLKOY Ta wept TOV “lot pov Kal 
THY DKvd av € epnpiay. (Taxa 6¢! Kal TO Tob “Ap pe- 
vos lepov T POTEpoy € él THS Oararrns Ov éKpUcEws 
ryevouevns vov év Th peroyaig. KetoOar. etxater 
TE TO pavretov EVAOYOS éml TOO OUTOV iyevér Pau 
eTLPaves TE KAL yVOpLyov el CadatTy Ov: TOV TE 
éml moAv ovTws éxToTIGMOY ato THs OaXaTTNS 
OUK EUOYOV TroLEly THY VOY OvoaY eTLpavelav Kal 
do—av: THY TE Aiyurrov TO mahavov JaratTn 
crutec ar HEX pl TOV ehOv TOV TEpL TO IjAoveror, 
Kal TO Kdovov Gpos Kat THD 2upBavica LVHV: 
éTl your Ka VOV KATA THY Aiyurtov THS adpupidos 
opuTTowerns UPadppLous Kal KoyXvd@vess evpt- 
oKxeo Gat TOUS Bo@pous, WS ay Teaharroperns THS 
XoOpas Kal TOU TOTOUV TAVTOS TOD Tmept TO Kaovop 
Kal Ta Téppa. Kaoupeva, TevaryLCovTos, OTE 
cuvartew TO THS “EpuvOpas Korr@: évdovans 8é 
TRS Jararrns avaxarhupOivat, peivar dé THY 
2upBavida AiuvyV, Ett exparyivat Kal TAUTNY, 
WOTE eLadn ryeveo Oar. @s 6 avTws Kal THS 
kadouperns Moipzdos ” Aipyns TOUS aiyianous 
aiyearois” Jararrns fLaAXXov 7) TOTAMLOv 7 poo ot- 
KEVaL. TO pev ov émuxhugerOat TOTE TON épos 
TOV HTELPWY ETL KALPOUS TLVAS Kal TAAW avaKa- 
AuTTEecOat doin TLS GV" Os oy abTOS Kat TO Tots 
edaperw LV@OMLANOV eivat THD yay anacay THY VOV 
iparor, Kadarrep ye vy Ata Kat THY efanon, 
év 7) oiKovpEV, TOoaUTAS* SeXomEevNV, OTAasS AUTOS 


2 kadovpevns Moipidos, Corais, for ‘AApupisos. 

aiyiadois, Corais inserts, after aiyiadovs; Meineke follow- 
an C. Miller, A. Vogel, approving. 

te, Meineke deletes, after tooattas ; A. Miller Spproving: 
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the land at the mouth of the Ister, which sailors 
call “the Breasts,’ and the desert of Scythia! ; 
perhaps too the temple of Ammon was formerly on 
the sea, but is now situated in the interior because 
there has been an outpouring of the sea. Strato 
conjectures that the oracle of Ammon with good 
reason became so distinguished and so well-known as 
it is if it was situated on the sea, and that its 
present position so very far from the sea gives no 
reasonable explanation of its present distinction 
and fame; and that in ancient times Egypt was 
covered by the sea as far as the bogs about Pelusium, 
Mt. Casius, and Lake Sirbonis; at all events, even 
to-day, when the salt-lands in Egypt are dug up, the 
excavations are found to contain sand and fossil-shells, 
as though the country had been submerged beneath 
the sea and the whole region round Mt. Casius and 
the so-called Gerrha had once been covered with 
shoal water so that it connected with the Gulf of the 
Red Sea; and when the sea retired, these regions 
were left bare, except that the Lake Sirbonis 
remained ; then the lake also broke through to the 
sea, and thus became a bog. In the same way, 
Strato adds, the beaches of the so-called Lake 
Moeris? more nearly resemble sea-beaches than 
river-banks. Now one may admit that a great part 
of the continents was once covered by water for 
certain periods and was then left bare again; and in 
the same way one may admit also that the whole 
surface of the earth now submerged is uneven, at the 
bottom of the sea, just as we might admit, of course, 
that the part of the earth above water, on which we 
live, is subject to all the changes mentioned by 


1 See 7. 4. 5. 2 Birket-el-Kerun. See 17. 1. 35, 
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‘Epatoa Berns elpnxe peTaBonas: WOTE pos ye 
TOV EdvOov Xoyov ovdev av exor Tis mpoadépery 
ATOTFOV. 

5. IIpos be TOV = TpdtTova AeyouT: av, OTL 
nodhin aitiov OVT@Y aels TAUTA TA pa ovTa 
iT LATA. T PWT NV yap airiay gnoiv, Ort THS 
€vTOS Janratrns Kal THs EKTOS ov TAUTOV TO edados 
Kal o Bv00s. mpos Yap TO petewpiea Oat TAVT NY 
Kal TaTretvovabat Kal éTtKAUCELY TOTTOUS TLVaS Kal 
avaxcpelv at avuTov ov TOTO eoTW aitvov, TO" 
adr Kal adda cdagy Ta pev Tameworepa eiva 
Ta d€ IynroTepa, adda 70 aura Ta” edaddn tore 
ev petewpites Gan, Tote av TaTewovoGa, Kat 
ouveEaipew 7) svvevdsdovat TO Tédayos: éEapOveé 
bev yap émixdvaoas av, TaTretvabev Sé avadpauor 
av eis THY apxatav KaTadoTacw. eb yap® ovTe, 
denoel TEOVATUO THS OaratrTns aipyroie evo bev 
THV emiedvow cup Saiverw, Kadamep € eV Tals 7 haf 
peuptow * hn Tats avaBaceoe TOV TOTAM@V, TOTE 
pev emreveX Devos eTepmen, Tote O avénBevtos 
Tov vdaTos. GAN OvVd ai avénoers aOpoat Kai 
aipvicvor olaivovtat,” ov0 at TAN EpLUpLoEs 
TooUTOV ETMLMEVOVTL Ypovov, ovd ATAKTOL ELoL, 
OUTE Kara THY TPETE pay éemuxhuCovat adarrar, 
ov Omrov ETvYXE. RoLTrOY OdY aiTLadPat TO Edados 


1 +g, Corais inserts, before &AAa nal dAAa; Meineke fol- 
lowing ; C. Miiller approving. 

2 aura ta, Sterrett, for ra adra. 

3 Sterrett deletes the ody inserted by Kramer before obtw ; 
Meineke, C. Miiller, Forbiger, following Kramer. 

4 éy rats mAnupuptow, omitted by the type-setters in the 
edition of Kramer, and left uncorrected in the edition of 


Meineke. 5 oidatvovra, C. Miiller, for Svvavra, 
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Eratosthenes himself; and therefore, so far as the 
argument of Xanthes is concerned, one cannot bring 
against it any charge of absurdity. | 

5. Against Strato, however, one might urge that, 
although there are many real causes of these changes, 
he overlooks them and suggests causes that do not 
exist ; for he says their primary cause is that the 
beds of the Mediterranean Sea and of the Atlantic 
Ocean are not on the same level, and that their depth 
is not the same. But I reply that the cause of the 
rising and the falling of the sea, of its inundation of 
certain tracts of country, and of its subsequent 
retirement from them, is not to be sought for in the 
varying levels of the beds of the sea, in that some 
are lower and others higher, but in the fact that the 
beds of the sea themselves sometimes rise, and, on 
the other hand, sometimes sink, and in the fact that 
the sea rises or recedes along with its beds; for when 
the sea is lifted up, it will overflow, and when it is 
lowered, it will subside to its former level. Indeed, 
if what Strato says is true, then the overflow will 
necessarily follow every sudden increase in the 
volume of the sea ; for instance, at every high tide 
of the sea or whenever the rivers are at their flood— 
in the one case the water having been brought in 
from other parts of the sea, in the other case the 
volume of water having been increased. But neither 
do the increases from the rivers come on all at the 
same time and suddenly and thus cause a swelling of 
the sea, nor do the tides persist long enough to do so 
(they are not irregular, either), nor do they cause 
inundations either on the Mediterranean Sea or any- 
where else. Therefore, it remains for us to find the 
cause in the floor of the sea, either that which under- 
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TO TH OaraTTn LTOKELpEVvoY 7 TO EmiKAUCOMEVOD, 
parrov S€ TO Udadov. TOAV yap evKLVNTOTEpOY 
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: hap Saver, OU TO T& [eV ELVvaL bypyra Ta 6é 7 HTT OV" 
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TOoTaALaV cupBatvet, TOUTO Kal émt THS POaratTns 
ATAVTAY, TO ATO TOV [METEWPWOV TOTMV ElvaL TID 
puou. ovoe yap dy tov Kata Bulavtiov poo TO 
cOagos 7) NTLATO, NEYOV by orepov TO TOU Evgeivov 
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nETEpaV Oddat ray ovpmacay peTAPepEL TT POS 
THD EKTOS, OS Kal TAUTNS [4ETEW POTEPOV Tovdados 
TOLOVaNS TOD UTOKELLEVOU TO ATAAVTLK@ TEAGYEL* 
Kal yap avTn €k TOAN@VY TOTAaALOY TANpOUTAL, 
Kab THY vroaT dd uny THS iAvos OexeTat THY ava- 
Noryov. eXpAv ovv Kal TOV elo pouv 6 woLov yiver Gar 
TO KATA Bufavtvoy TOV Kata LrAas wat THY 
Kddanv. adda TodTO pev €or épovat yap KaKet 


1 aita ra, Sterrett restores, the reading of the MSS., 
against the ra attra of Corais and subsequent editors. 





1 The Rock of Gibraltar. See 3. 5. 5. 
2 That is, the current of the Mediterranean should be 
toward the Atlantic just as that of the Euxine is toward 
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lies the sea or that which is temporarily flooded, but 
preferably the submarine floor. For the floor that is 
saturated with water is far more easily moved and is 
liable to undergo more sudden changes; for the air- 
element, which is the ultimate cause of all such 
occurrences, is greater there. But, as I have said, 
the immediate cause of such occurrences is that the 
beds of the sea themselves are sometimes elevated 
and sometimes undergo a settling process, and not 
that some of the beds are high, while others are less 
so. Strato, however, assumes this, believing that 
what happens in the case of rivers occurs also in the 
ease of the sea, namely, that the flow is away from 
the high places; otherwise, he would not have 
suggested that the bed is the cause of the current at 
Byzantium, saying that the bed of the Euxine is 
higher than that of the Propontis and the sea next 
after the Propontis, and at the same time adding 
the reason, namely, that the deeps of the Euxine are 
being filled up by the mud which is carried down 
from the rivers, and are becoming shallow, and _ that, 
on this account, the current is outward. He applies 
the same reasoning to the Mediterranean Sea as a 
whole as compared with the Atlantic Ocean, since, 
in his opinion, the Mediterranean Sea is making its 
bed higher than that which lies beneath the Atlantic 
Ocean; for the Mediterranean Sea, too, is being 
filled up with silt from many rivers, and is receiving 
a deposit of mud similar to that of the Euxine Sea. 
It should also be true, then, that the inflow at the 
Pillars and Calpe! is similar to the inflow at 
Byzantium.? But I pass this point by, for people 


the Aegean, and the amount of the two inflows should be 
proportional to the deposits received. 
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1 $7, Corais inserts; Groskurd, Meineke, Forbiger, 
Diibner-Miiller, following ; A. Vogel, L. Kayser, approving. 
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will say that the same thing does occur here, but 
that the inflow is lost in the ebb and flow of the 
tides and thus escapes observation. : 

6. But what I wish to learn is this: supposing the 
bed of the Euxine Sea was lower! than that of the Pro- 
pontis and of the sea next after the Propontis before 
the opening of the outlet at Byzantium, what was 
there to prevent the Euxine from being filled up by 
the rivers, whether it was previously a sea or merely 
a lake greater than Lake Maeotis? If this point be 
conceded, then I shall go on to ask this question 
too: Is it not true that the water-levels of the Kuxine 
and the Propontis were such that, so long as they 
remained the same, there could be no straining for 
an outflow, for the reason that resistance and pressure 
were equal, but that, as soon as the inner sea 
reached a higher level, it set up a strain and discharged 
its excess water? And is not this the reason why 
the outer sea became confluent with the inner sea 
and why it assumed the same level as the inner sea— 
regardless of whether the latter was originally a sea 
or once a lake and later a sea—simply because of its 
mingling with the inner sea and prevailing over it? 
For if this point be granted as well as the first, the 
outflow that now takes place would go on just the 
same, but it would not be away from a higher sea-bed, 
or from a sloping one, as Strato contended. 

7. Now we must apply these principles to the 
whole of the Mediterranean Sea and to the Atlantic 
Ocean, finding the cause of the outflow not 
in their beds, nor in the sloping of their beds, 
but in the rivers. For according to Strato and 


1 Strabo has assumed (§ 4 preceding) that the bed was 
higher. 
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1 éxeivnv, Forbiger inserts. 

2 rautnv, Forbiger inserts; improving on Groskurd’s 
eKELVNV. 

3 +6, Corais, for otre ; Groskurd, Meineke, Forbiger, follow- 
ing; C. Miiller approving. _ 
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Eratosthenes, it is not improbable that our whole 
Mediterranean Sea (even granting that in former 
times it was a lake) became flooded by the rivers, 
overflowed, and poured its waters out through the 
narrows at the Pillars as over a waterfall ; and that 
the Atlantic Ocean, swollen ever more and more, 
was finally made confluent by it, and united with it 
on one sea-level; and that thus the Mediterranean 
basin was turned into a sea because the Atlantic 
prevailed over it. It is wholly contrary to physical 
science,! however, to liken the sea to rivers ; for the 
rivers are carried down a sloping course, whereas 
the sea has no slope. But the current through the 
straits is accounted for by another principle, and is not 
due to the fact that the mud carried down by the 
rivers silts up the deeps of the sea. For this silting 
up occurs only at the very mouths of the rivers, as 
for example the so-called “ Breasts” at the mouth 
of the Ister, the Scythian desert, and Salmydessus— 
where other violent streams also contribute to this 
result ; and, at the mouths of the Phasis, the Colchian 
seaboard, which is sandy, low-lying and soft; and, at 
the mouths of the Thermodon and the Iris, the 
whole of Themiscyra, that plain of the Amazons, 
and the most of Sidene. The same is true of the 
other rivers also; for they all imitate the Nile in 
that they keep converting the channel just in front 
of them into land, some to a greater and others toa 
less extent; to a less extent those that do not bring 
down much mud, but to a greater extent those that 
flow for a great distance through a country with a soft 
soil and have many torrents as tributaries. To the 


1 On page 181 Strabo has referred to Strato as ‘‘the 
physicist.” 
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eT oeT al ea o OpEVOS,. OTe IIvpapos apyupodivys' 
niova Tpoxowy * iepny és Kumpov tenras. 
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ToNAov O€ TapEee dda PUKoS exeEvE. ( 2h On) 


~ \ 5 VA / la) 
faNXNOV MeV OvV EV avEe“wM TUUPBaiVEL TOUTO, AANA 


* apryupodivgs, Meineke, for evpvodivns ; C. Miiller, L. Kayser, 
eppromng: 2 arpoxowv, Sterrett, for tooxéwr. 
3 §7Aov, Casaubon, for dnAot; Siebenkees, Corais, Meineke, 
Forbiger, following ; C. Miiller, L, Kayser, approving. 
4 6, Casaubon inserts, after émirpéxer ; Groskurd, Meineke, 
Horiioen following ; Corais, C. Miiller, approving. 
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latter class belongs the Pyramus, which has added 
much land to Cilicia, and it is to this fact that the 
following oracle refers: “Men that are yet to be 
will experience this at the time when the Pyramus 
of the silvery eddies shall silt up its sacred sea-beach 
and come to Cyprus.” The Pyramus, making its 
course as a navigable stream from the midst of the 
plains of Cataonia, and then breaking a passage for 
itself into Cilicia through the gorges of the Taurus 
Mountains, empties into the strait that lies between 
Cilicia and Cyprus. 

8. Now the reason why the alluvium brought down 
by the rivers does not reach the open sea in its 
forward course! is that the sea, which is naturally 
refluent, drives it back again; for the sea is like 
animated beings, and, just as they inhale and 
exhale their breath unremittingly, so in like manner 
the sea too is subject to a certain recurrent motion 
that proceeds from itself and returns to itself un- 
remittingly. This is apparent to any one who stands 
on the beach at the time when the waves break; 
for no sooner are one’s feet washed than they are 
left bare by the waves, and then again they are 
washed, and this goes on unremittingly. And close 
upon the wash comes a wave also, which, however 
gentle it may be, possesses a certain increase of 
power as it rushes in, and casts all foreign matter 
out upon the land—*“ and casteth much tangle out 
along the sea.” Now while this takes place to a 
greater extent when there is wind, yet it occurs 

1 It has to prepare the way for itself gradually. The 
following illustration concerning the action of the waves 
does not mean that the alluvium cannot eventually build its 


way over the whole bottom of the sea—a_ possibility 
admitted by Strabo in § 9. 
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Kal év yyvepie, Kab év amroryalols TVEVLLT UW" ovdev 
yap. HTTOV emt ya péperae TO KDA UmevarvTlos 
TO AVELO, OS AV idiay TWA THS OaraTTHs KiYynoW 
cuyKiwovpevoy avTn. Totodtov dé Kat TO 
appl 6€ T aKpas 
\ 3\ (a) 3. , ’ e BA 
KupTov €ov KopudovTat, atromtves © ados ax- 
yyy (il. 4. 425) 
\ \ 
Kab TO 
nioves Booway épevyomevns anos €&o.' (Il. 17.265) 


e) Hi pep ovv epodos TOU KUMLATOS Exel Tuva 
Biav, dot amtwobeicOat TO GNNOTPLOV. Kat 6 Kal 
Kidapow twa THS Oardtrns TavTnv dact, Kal? 
nv Kal Ta veKpa GomaTa Kal TA vavayla els YHV 
EXKUMAIVETAL. 1) 0 7 avaxY@pnats OUK EXEL TOTAU- 
Thy Biav, wate vexpov  EVAOV % TO KOoVdOoTaToD, 
herrov, UTO TOU KUMATOS Eis YHV avaBAnOEvTA 
€K TOV T)yatov AUTHS TOT OV els TO méharyos. 
mpoTrec ely Urorerplevta v UT0 TOU KULATOS.® OUT@ 
én Kal THV xoov Kal TO OUD avrh TeJohw@pmevov 
Dowp exxupatverOat oupBatve, Kat Tov PBdapous 
cpa. TUVEPYOUYTOS, OoTE Oarrov KarevexOhvar 
TOs THY viv Karo, T ply E65 TO 7 pore Tehaylo ae. 
Kal yap 1 ToD motapod Bia TaveTaLt, ptKpoVv 
mpoehOodaa TOU cTOMAaTOS. OVTM peV OvY EVOE- 

1 The words Towottov ... adrdbs e&w are deleted by Meineke 
on the ground that they prove the contrary of ca the 
writer desires; C. Miiller approving. 

ab oe Meineke, for’ #2 

3 The MSS. have Sore vexpov... 07d Tov KUpaToS Eis yIV 
avaBAnOjvar, oUTw be Kal T@Y TANGleY aUTHS TOTwY Eis TO TWEAAYOS 


Tpoomecety tToAnpbévtTwv bTd Tov Kimatos, Without meaning. 
Attempts at a reconstitution of the passage have been made 
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_ both when there is a calm and when the winds blow 
from the land; for the wave is carried to the land 
none the less even against the wind, as though it 
were subject, along with the sea itself, to the sea’s 
own motion. This is what Homer means when he . 
says: “And goeth with arching crest about the 
promontories, and speweth the foaming brine afar,” 
and “ The shores cry aloud as the salt sea belches 
forth.” - 

9. Accordingly, the onset of the wave has a power 
sufficient to expel foreign matter. They call this, 
in fact, a “purging!” of the sea—a process by 
which dead bodies and bits of wreckage are cast 
out upon the land by the waves. But the ebb 
has not power sufficient to draw back into the 
deep sea a corpse, or a stick of wood, or even that 
lightest of substances, a cork (when once they have 
been cast by the wave upon the land); from the 
places on the shore that are near the sea, where 
they have been stranded by the waves. And so it 
comes about that both the silt and the water fouled 
by it are cast out by the waves, the weight of the 
silt codperating with the wave, so that the silt is 
precipitated to the bottom near the land before 
it can be carried forward into the deep sea; in 
fact, even the force of the river ceases just a short 
distance beyond the mouth. So, then, it is possible 


1 Catharsis: commonly used of (1) the purification of the 
soul by sacrifice, or (2) the purging effect of tragedy upon 
the emotions, or (3) as a medical term for various bodily 
discharges. 


by Kramer, Groskurd, Meineke, C. Miiller, A. Miller, Madvig, 
and A. Vogel. That by A. Vogel has been adopted and 
placed into the text above. But none is_really satisfactory. 
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an \ / A b \ A 
yveTar TpocXwoOHvat TO TéNAYOS TAY, ATO TOV 
b) a b) f N A f \ nan 
aryladav apEapevov, av ovveyels EXN TAS Ex TOV 

la) Z la) baile ab) 3 
ToTauav émippyvces. Tovto 6 av cvpPBaln, Kav 
an / / te 
TOU Yapooviov wedayous PBabvTepov wroPapcba 
\ / e / fal / 
tov Llovtov, O7ep NEyeTaL TOV avapeTpNnOévTwV 
id / 9 an / , 
Babvtatov, xiMwv trou opyviov, ws Loced@vios 
pyot. 
\ \ S / ? i « 
10. Tv pev ovv toravTny aittoXoyiav TTOV 
A b) VA an 9 3 \ la 
dv tis amooéEatto’ waddov 6 ato ToYV davepo- 
an ’ , ’ Ne ue 
Tép@y Kal TOV KAO nwépay TPOTOY TLVA OpMpéva@” 
Nu / \ \ 
avaTTéov TOV NOYOV. Kal yap KaTaKAvopol.. .} 
\\ / \ / aA 
Kal ceLopol Kat avadvonpmata Kal avoldyjoets * THS 
e / a / \ \ / e 
Updrov yas petewplCovot kat tHv OdraTTav, al 
fa b) / \ ig 
dé cumtnoels TATELVOVOW AUTHV. ov yap pmvdpOL 
an Vi \ nan 
pev avevexOnvar SvvavTar Kal puKpal viocos, 
iY ’ A Oe an VA yA Ps bY 
peyadrat & ov- ovdé vigor pév, Hrerpot & ov. 
\ \ li \ \ 
OMoiws O€ KaL TULLCHTELS Kal pliKpal Kal peyarat 
i us 
yévolwT Gav, ElTEp KAL YaoMATa Kal KaTaTTOCELS 
an \ / 
YoOpiov Kal KATOLKLOV, ws ert Bovpas Te Kat 
/ / A 
Bil@vns Kat adAwv TrELOV@Y, UTO GeELTpoU 
VA / \ \ / / va) 
yeveoOar dact? Kat THY Lixediav ovdév Te waddov 
) Cal an 3 J f 3 
aToppaya THs ‘ITadtas etkafor Tis av, ) ava- 
n ¢ x la) > / \ > n 
Prnbcicav vie tev Attvaiov mupos é€x BvOo0v 
a \ \ \ Ud / 
cuppetvat: waavtTws o€ Kal Tas AiTrapatwv vycous 
kal Llu0nKkovacas. 


1 A. Miller points out that something has fallen out after 
or before kataxAvopol, because it is absurd to say cataxAvopmo) 
.. . metewplCover kal thy OddAaTTav, and the statement contra- 
dicts the argument of the paragraph above. 

> avotdnoets, Meineke, for amobnoes ; Forbiger, C. Miiller, 
A. Miller, Tozer, following. 
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for the sea, beginning at its beaches, to be entirely 
silted up, if it receives the inflow from the rivers 
uninterruptedly. And this would be the result 
even if we assume that the Euxine Sea is deeper 
than the Sea of Sardinia, which is said to be the 
deepest of all the seas that have been sounded— 
about one thousand fathoms, as Poseidonius states. 

10. However, one might be rather disinclined to 
accept such an explanation, and so it is necessary for 
me to bring my discussion into closer connection 
with things that are more apparent to the senses 
and that, so to speak, are seen every day. Now 
deluges [as we have seen, are caused by upheavals 
of the bed of the sea]; and earthquakes, volcanic 
eruptions, and upheavals of the submarine ground 
raise the sea, whereas the settling of the bed of 
the sea lowers the sea. For it cannot be that 
burning masses may be raised aloft, and small 
islands, but not large islands; nor yet that islands 
may thus appear, but not continents. And in a 
similar way settlings in the bed of the sea, both 
great ones and small, may also occur, if it be 
true, as people say, that yawning abysses and en- 
gulfments of districts and villages have been caused 
by earthquakes—as happened in the case of Bura 
and Bizone and several other places; and as for 
Sicily, one might conjecture that it is not so much 
a piece broken away from Italy as that it was cast 
up from the deeps by the fire of Aetna and remained 
there!; and the same is true both of the Lipari 
Islands and the Pithecussae. 


1 But compare 6. 1. 6, where Strabo discusses this subject 
again and leaves a different impression, 
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iW) / \ 
11. ‘O & ot tas ndvs é€otw, @oTe Kat pabn- 
3 / a / 
pateKos @Y ovde THY Apyipnoovs BeBatot doEav, 
n n \ n ’ , 
6T. hynoly éxetvos év Tols Tepl TOY OYOUpévMD, 
a / \ , \ 
TavTos vypovd KalectnKOTOS Kal pevovTOS THY 
S / \ JA 
éemihaverav oharpixny eivat, opaipas TAaVTO Kév- 
/ A a \ \ / 
Tpov €xovons TH YR. TavTnv yap THY do-av 
/ / 
aTrovéyovTat TavtTes ot pabnudtwy twos arpa- 
a \ ih, 
pevot. éxeivos O€ THY éevTOs OadaTTay, KatTrEp 
, if , \ ie 
pulav ovoayv, ws dyno, ov voulGer v7ro putav eéml- 
/ Us ’ >) 10 Sit | a Ve 
haveav TteTaxyOat, aXXN ovd ev! Trois auVvEyyuS 
J \ if n / 
TOTTOLS. KaL papTupds Ye THS TolavTNnS apa- 
/ a iA lal 
Bias apyitéxtovas avdopas Trovettal, KaiToL” TOY 
A \ a 
BalnpaTtiKOv Kal THY APXLTEKTOVLKHY [EPOS THS 
n , \ 
pabnpatixns atodynvapévov. dynot yap Kal An- 
/ a \ aA 
pHTpLov SLakoTTey eTLYelpnaoat Tov T@V IleXoTrov- 
/ \ \ \ A 
vyotov toOmov mpos TO Tapacyety dtdtrovp 
an / A 3 \ n 
TOiS TTOAOLS, KMAVO VAL O VITO TOV APXLTEKTOVOY 
AVAMETPHTUVTWOV KAL ATAYYELNGVT@Y [LETEWPOTE- 
\ A A / n 
pav tiv év TO KopwOtax@ Kodk7r@ OdraTTav THs 
N N 5 e/ >) J \ 
kata Keyxpeas elvat, Mote, eb diaKkdrrere TO 
\ / A b) 
petaev yowplov, émikdvoOnvat av amavta Tov 
\ AY I \ dae \ oy wi 
mept Aiywvay Topov Kat avuTnv Thy® Aiywav Kal 
\ , / \ \ \ / x 
TAS TANTLOY VHTOVS, KAL pydeé TOV OLaTrOVY AV 
J / \ \ an 
yevérOat xpnoipwov. dua O€ TOUTO Kal Tovs Evpt- 


1 éy, Corais inserts. 

2 xalitot, Corais. for cai, following B and ¢. 

3 nv, Cobet inserts, before Aiyivay (Corais reads kal thy 
Aly:vav, omitting airy, as in editions before Kramer). 

4 avtas, before ras, Kramer prefers to delete ; Meineke 
deletes ; C. Miiller approving. 
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11. But Eratosthenes is so simple that, although 
he is a mathematician, he will not even confirm 
the doctrine of Archimedes, who, in his treatise 
On Floating Bodies says that the surface of every 
liquid body at rest and in equilibrium is spherical, 
the sphere having the same centre as the earth !—a 
doctrine that is accepted by every one who has 
studied mathematics at all. And so, although 
Eratosthenes himself admits that the Mediterranean 
Sea is one continuous sea, yet he does not believe 
that it has been brought under a law of one con- 
tinuous surface, even in places that lie close to- 
gether. And as authorities for such an ignorant 
opinion as this he summons engineers, although 
the mathematicians have declared that engineering 
is a branch of mathematics. For he says that 
Demetrius, too, attempted to cut through the 
Isthmus of Corinth in order to provide a passage 
for his fleets, but was prevented by the engineers, 
after they had taken measurements and reported 
to him that the sea in the Corinthian Gulf was 
higher than at Cenchreae, so that, if he should 
eut through the intervening land, the whole strait 
about Aegina, Aegina itself, and the neighbouring 
islands would be submerged, and the canal would 
not be useful, either. And Eratosthenes says that 
this is the reason why the narrow straits have 


1 Chapter 1, Theorem 2: ‘‘Of every liquid body perfectly 
at rest, the surface is spheroidal and has the same centre 
as the earth.” Archimedes says ‘‘spheroidal,” and not 
‘*spherical” as Strabo quotes him; but Archimedes used his 
term in the literal and not the geometrical sense, and the 
term is equivalent to ‘‘spherical” when it is applied to 
‘‘a liquid body perfectly at rest.” Compare the use of 
‘*spheroidal” by Strabo himself on page 41. 
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TOUS powdets civat, wadtoTa 6é TOV KaTAa DiKEMav 
TopO mov, Ov ppnow opotoTrabely tals KaTa TOV 
@KEAVOY TANUpUploL TE KAL ApTwTEdL bls! yap 
peTaBarrELy Tov pody ExaoTNS MEepas KAL VUKTOS, 
Kal” Kad amep TOV @KEAVOV dis juev ™)hnppupely, 
dus O€ avaxopeiy. TH pev Ovv TAMU pLoe ojo- 
Noyety Tov €K TOU Tuppyvecod TENAYOUS els TO 
DLKeNLKOV KaTaepopevov OS av eK peTEwpoTepas 
emrupavetas, Oy 6n Kal KaTLoYTa ovomatec bat, 
omoNoyely O OTL Kal KaTa TOV avTOV KaLpOY 
dpxetat Te Kal Tavetar Kal Ov ai mrAnppupioes’ 
APXETAL peV yap Tepl THY avaTOANY THS TEAnVNS 
Kai TD Oval, Aajyet é oTav cua Ty TH pecou- 
pavicet ExaTepa, TH Te virép VAS Kal TH VITO yHs* 
TH oe? APT OT EL TOV évayTlon, ov * é€sovTa Kanet- 
cba, THIS pecouparicest TAS oedijvns apporépars 
cvvapXoLeEvoy,’ cabamep al AUT OT ELS, Tats 6€ 
cuvaweo Tals TMpos Tas avaToras Kal dva«ELs 
TAVOpEVOV. 

12. Tlepi pev ovv TOV TAnUBUplOwY Kab TOV 
ALT OT EOD eLpnKacw LKAVOS Hocewavios Te Kal 
“AOnvod@pos: Tept O€ THS TOV TopO perv ee 
potas, eX OvT ov Kal avTov pualK@repov ovyov n® 
KATA THV VOV vroGeow, TOcovTOV elmTety amoxpn, 
Ott oO" eis Tpomos TOD powders EivaL TOUS 


1 re, Meineke deletes, before yap; C. Miiller approving. 

2 «ai, Corais inserts, before KaOdmep. 

3 6e, .Corais, He re; Groskurd, following; C. Miiller 
approving. v, Corais inserts ; all following. 

> guvapxduevor, Mane for évapX ds mevor. 

6 #, Corais inserts, before xara, and punctuates after 
imdbeciv ; Meineke following ; C. Miiller approving. 

7 0b@, Corais, for ov6d€ ; Meineke, C. Miiller, approving. 
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strong currents, and in particular the strait off 
Sicily, which, he declares, behaves in a manner 
similar to the flow and the ebb of the ocean; for 
the current changes twice within the course of 
every day and night, and like the ocean, it floods 
twice a day and falls twice a day. Now cor- 
responding to the flood-tide, he continues, is the 
current that runs down from the Tyrrhenian Sea 
to the Sicilian Sea as though from a higher water- 
level—and indeed this is called the “descending ” 
current—and this current corresponds to the flood- 
tides in that it begins and ends at the same time 
that they do, that is, it begins at the time of the 
rising and the setting of the moon, and it stops 
when the moon attains either meridian, namely, 
the meridian above the earth or that below the 
earth; on the other hand, corresponding to the 
ebb-tide is the return-current—and this is called 
the “ascending ”’ current—which begins when the 
moon attains either meridian, just as the ebbs do, 
and stops when the moon attains the points of her 
rising and setting. 

12. Now Poseidonius and Athenodorus have satis- 
factorily treated the question of the flow and ebb 
of the tides; but concerning the refluent currents 
of straits, which also involve a discussion that goes 
deeper into natural science than comports with the 
purpose of the present work, it is sufficient to say 
that neither does one principle account for the 
straits) having currents, the principle by which 
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Oca ¢ > mer eas > \ A ¢ \ 
jTopO mous, 0 ye KaT Eidos ov yap av oOo pev 
\ \ e Up / 
SuKertKos Ols Exdotns npépas peTéBadrrev, ws 
« / ¢ \ \ c \ 
ouTas dyaw, 0 6€ XKadkiouxos éwtakes, 0 6€ KATA 
/ \ N i 
Bufdvtvov ovdé petéBarrev, adra dseTédee TOV 
/ i / \ A a 
Expouv fovoy Eexwv Tov €x TOV IlovtTLKod TENayoUS 
3 \ Il iS e be Gi ¢ n \ 
els THY LI pomrovtida, ws o€ “Immapyos taTopel, Kat 
/ ta) S/o b) / e iZ 
fLOVAS TTOTE ETTOLELTO* OUT EL TPOTTOS Eis Ein, TAVTHY 
X\ yy \ WY. e/ Ce 9 lA (4 
av éyol THY aitiav, Hv dynow o KpatooGevns, OTe 
\ f 
n €b exatepa OdraTTa adAdAnY Kal AAAHV ET- 
b) LN \ \ an a a) 
daveray exe ovde yap emi TOV TOTALOV TOUTO 
i ») / > \ , f 
yevolT QV, & pl) KATApAKTAaS ExXoLEV? ExoVTES SE 
b) a > 9 Sica \ / Sa 
ov TaNLppooVoLlY, ANN ETL TO TATTELVOTEPOY Ae 
f \ an be iZ 6 \ \ 
pépovTat. Kal TOUTO b€ cUpPaiver 1a TO KEKXE- 
/ 5 \ la) \ /, a 
févov elvat TO pevua Kal THY emipavelav avTod. 
/ \ I/ XN / / » / 
TeNaryous b€ Tis av hain KExALueVvnV ETLpavEerarv; 
\ i Ni \ / / 
Kal MWadloTa KATA TAS ohaLpoTrOLOVaas UTODETELS 
X J J A \ \ as 
Ta TETTAPA TopATA, a 61 Kal OTOLYELa hapeD. 
e/ ’ b) e a >) 9 +Q\ a 
WOT OVY OTL TAALPPoOvYTAS, UAN oVde KAaDETTO- 
/ / \ an f 
Tas Kal MeéVOVTAS, TUPpolas MEV EV AUTOLS OVENS, 
\ n / b) \ an \ e / 
pon) plas O€ errihavetas, aXAA THS pev UYrNAOTEpas, 
na \ / \ / a \ 
THS O€ TaTELVOTEpas.| ov yap WoTEN 1) YH KATA 
\ 5 7 \ 
gE éoynudtictar oTeped ovca, WaTE Kal KoL- 
V4 if, \ b>] / 

Aadoas Every TUMMEVOVTAS Kal avacTHUATA, OUTW 
\ \\ e/ 3 >) > la a \ NX / i ia) \ 
KAL TO VOWP, AAN avTH TH KATA TO Papos poh THY 
1 The editors transfer éa7 obx . . . Tameivotépas to a posi- 


tion before weAdyous. Jones follows both reading and order 
of the MSS. 
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they are classified as straits (for if that were the 
case, the Strait of Sicily would not be changing its 
current twice a day, as Eratosthenes says it does, 
but the strait of Chalcis seven times a day, while 
the strait at Byzantium makes no change at all 
but continues to have its outflow only from the 
Pontus into the Propontis, and, as Hipparchus reports, 
even stands still sometimes), nor, if one principle 
should account for the currents, would the cause 
be what Eratosthenes alleges it to be, namely, that 
the two seas on the sides of a strait have different 
levels. Indeed this would not be the case with the 
rivers either, except when they have cataracts ; 
but since they have cataracts, they are not refluent, 
but run continuously toward the lower level. And 
this, too, results on account of the fact that the 
stream and its surface are inclined. But who would 
say that a sea-surface is inclined? And particularly 
in view of the hypotheses by which the four bodies 
(which, of course, we also call “elements’’!) are 
made spheres. And so not only is a strait not 
refluent, but it is also not subject to standing still 
without any current at all, since, although there is a 
confluence therein of two seas, yet there is not 
merely one level, but two of them, one higher, the 
other lower. The case of the water, indeed, is not 
the same as that of the earth, which, being solid 
in character, has taken shape accordingly; and 
therefore it has hollows that keep their shape, and 
elevations as well ; but the water, through the mere 


1 A Pythagorean doctrine: ‘‘The bodies of the four ele- 
ments” (water, earth, air, and fire) ‘‘ are spherical, fire only 
excepted, whose figure is conical” (Plutarch, De Placitis 
Philosophorum 1. 14). 
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OXNTW ETL THS YS TovetTat, Kab TOLAUTHV Nap- 
/ \ 3 , CC crs / / 
Bave. Thy émipaveray, oiav o Apytunons dnatv. 
>} J va} la) 
13. “Emedépes d€ tots wept tod "Appwvos Kal 
A b] / € A c/ 1é \ x / 
THs AtyuTrou pnbetow, Ott doxoin Kat TO Kaouov 
Opos mepixdubecOar OaratTn, Kal mavta Tov 
, ee A \ / / bad 1 
TOTO, OTTOU VoV Ta KaXOvMEVa Léppa Kal’ Exacta, 
ie A An A 
Tevayively cuvaTrTovTa T@ THS “EpuOpas Kot}, 
auveNGovons o€ THs OaraTTHs atroKarupOjvat. 


\ \ / \ id j? / 
TO On Tevayile TOV AeXOeVTA TOTOY GUVaTTOVTA 


fa) fa) 9 n / / / 
T@ THS Epudpas KorTT@, audhiPorov eatuv e7rELdy) 
\ VA J \ \ 

TO OVUVATTEW OHMaALVEL KAL TO GuUVEYYyUS Kal 
\ / ec 2) e/ by, , 5 
TO Wavev, wate, eb VOaTa ein, TUPpOUY cEivat 
Ad Aad > aN \ 5 SZ 2 \ 
atepov Oatépw. éym pev otv déyouar? TO 

Id Ni / Ae ey a f v4 
auveyyifew Ta Tevadyn TH KpvOpa OardarrTy, éws 
3 \ pCR / \ X \ / f 
AKULNV EKEKNELGTO TA KATA TAS YXTHNAS OTEVA, 

J \ \ / J 
ExpayevT@Y O€ THY avVaXwpPHaLWW yevér bal, TATELVO- 

, a J \ 
Oetons Ths Huetépas Oadattyns Sia THY KATA TAS 
/ 4 ¢/ \ > Uh \ 
XTyras éxpvow. “Immapxos 6é éxdeEdpmevos TO 
aA 4 \ 
TVVATTEW TAVTOVY TO TUPpOUY YyevedOaL THY NLE- 
f A A \ \ / 
Tépav OdraTTav TH “EpvOpa ova tHv TAnpwOLW, 
5) an / / 5 AN a N \ / 
aitvatas Ti bn Tote ovyl TH KaTa Tas LTHXAaS 
> Up / b) la) e bdr ake a 4 
éxpvoet meOrotapmévn exeioe 1) KAP nuas OddraTTAa 
if a i \ 
ouppeliata Kal THY GUPpOVY AUTH yEevomevny THY 


1 ré, after €xacta, Corais omits ; so Meineke. 
2 kal, Corais deletes, after 5éxoua:; A. Miller approving. 


1 A little town in Egypt between Pelusium and Mt. 
Casius ; not the Arabian Gerrha. 
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influence of gravity, rides upon the earth and 
assumes the sort of surface which Archimedes says it 
does. 

13. Eratosthenes adds to what he has said about 
Ammon and Egypt his opinion that Mt. Casius 
was once washed by the sea, and also that all the 
region where the so-called Gerrha! now is, was in 
every part covered with shoal-water since it was 
connected with the gulf of the Red Sea, and that it 
became uncovered when the seas? came together. 
Now it is ambiguous to say that the region mentioned 
was covered with shoal-water since it was connected 
with the guif of the Red Sea, for “to be connected 
with’’ means either “to come near to”’ or “to touch”; 
so that, if we were referring to bodies of water, the 
phrase would mean, in the latter sense, that one 
body of water is confluent with another. My inter- 
pretation, however, is that the shoal-waters “ came 
near to’ the Red Sea as long as the narrows at the 
Pillars of Heracles were still closed, and that after 
the narrows had been broken through, the retire- 
ment of the shoal-water took place because the level 
of the Mediterranean Sea had been lowered by the 
outflow at the Pillars. But Hipparchus, interpreting 
the phrase “to be connected with” to be the same 
thing as “to become confluent with,’ that is, that 
our Mediterranean Sea “became confluent with” 
the Red Sea because of its being filled up with 
water, finds fault by asking why in the world it is 
that, at the time when our Mediterranean Sea, 
because of the outflow of its waters at the Pillars, 
underwent its change in that direction, it did not 
also cause the Red Sea, which had become confluent 


2 The Atlantic and the Mediterranean. 
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Epub pay, Kal €v TH auri Sve menven emupavea, 
iy TOT ELVOULEV I Kal yap Kar QUTOV 7 Epa- 
Too Gevn THY ERTOS Oadarray amacay ovppouy 
ElVal, WOTE Kal THY eam éptov Kal THY ‘EpuOpav 
Odrdarrav pay eivat. TOUTO & el7r@v emupeper 
TO axoAovUov, TO TO avTo Dyyos EVELV THY Te eFw 
XUTNrA@V Garatrav cal tiv EpvOpav Kal éte tHv 
TAUTH Yeyovulay ouUppovp. 

14. “ANN ovr ELONKEVAL TOUTO pnow “Eparo- 
oOévns, TO a Uppouv yeyoveva Kara THY TANPOTW 
Th ‘Epu@pa, andra cuveyyloae jeovov, our 
aKkonovdeiv TH ped Kal ouvexet JanatTn TO avTO 
infos eX ew Kab THY QUTHY emubaveray, aomep 
oveé THY eae? Mas, Kat vy Ata tH Kara TO 
Aeyavov Kab THY Tept Keyxpeas. OTep Kal avTOS 
0 “Immapyxos emeonpatverae év TO 7 pos avTov 
Royo: Elow@s ovv THY do€av avToo TOLUUTHY iota 
TL pos avTov AeyeTo, kat pn é& ET OL [OU 
AauBaveTo, OS apa o dyoas piav evar THY éEw 
Oarattav atvydynot Kal OTe pla éotiv avThs 7 
ETLpavela. 

15. Weud) & eivar djocas tHv emt Tots deddiowy 
éruypadny Kupnvaiwv Sewpov aitiay atodié@aw 
ov mau, OTL 1 pev TAS Kupyyns KTiCls eV 
V PpoVvots peperar LVN LOVEVOMEVOLS, TO dé pay étov 
ovdels péeuvntar él OaratTyn ToTé UrdpEav. Th 








1 That is, the gulfs of Corinth and Aegina, west and east, 
respectively, of the Isthmus of Corinth. 

* That is. at the oracle of Ammon. See page 181. 

> The dolphin was to the Greeks the symbol of a seaport 
town. It would seem to us that the ambassadors from 
Cyrene set up the dolphin as a symbol of their own town, 
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with it, to make the same change, and why in the 
world the Red Sea continued at the same level 
instead of being lowered with the Mediterranean? 
For, says he, even according to Eratosthenes himself 
the whole exterior sea is confluent, and consequently 
the western sea and the Red Sea form one sea. 
After saying this, Hipparchus adds his corollary: 
that the Sea outside the Pillars, the Red Sea, and 
the Mediterranean Sea, too, which has become con- 
fluent with the Red Sea, all have the same level. 

14. But Eratosthenes replies to this that he has not 
said that the confluence with the Red Sea took place 
at the time the Mediterranean Sea had become filled, 
but merely that the Mediterranean Sea had come 
near to it; and, besides, that it does not follow from 
the notion of one continuous sea that it has the same 
height and the same level—just as the Mediterranean 
has not, and as most assuredly its waters at Lechaeum 
and those about Cenchreae! have not. This very 
point Hipparchus himself makes in his book against 
Eratosthenes ; since, then, he knows that such is the 
opinion of Eratosthenes, let him give some argument 
of his own against Eratosthenes, and let him not 
assume off-hand that, forsooth, if a man says the 
exterior sea is one, he at the same time aftirms also 
that its level is everywhere the same. 

15. Again, when Hipparchus says that the in- 
scription on the dolphins,? made by sacred ambassadors 
of Cyrene, is false, he gives an unconvincing reason 
when he says that although the founding of Cyrene 
falls within historical times, yet no historian has 
recorded that the oracle was ever situated on a sea.® 


and that it had no bearing on the question whether or not 
the oracle of Ammon was once on the seashore. 
209 
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yap eb pondeis pev toTopel, ex O€ TOY TEKmnNpLor, 
€& wp eixalomev TAPAXLOV TOTE TOV TOTTOY yevér Ban, 
ol TE dehpives avetéOncav Kal 7 emuypagn 
eyeVETO UTO Kupyvator Oewpav; cvyxwpnaas oe 
TO HETEWPLT LD TOU edagous TuppeTempta Heioay 
Kal THY Oadarrav éTlKNUTAL TOUS pPeEXPL TOD 
pavTelov TOTOUS, Tréov TL ao Cararrns 
OvexXovTas TOV T pur thtov oTAOLoD, ov gvyxepel 
TOV HEX pl TOC OUTOU peTEwpto jor, aaore Kab THY 
@Papov ohgv KaruPOivar Kat Ta OANA THs 
AtyuTTov, W@oTEP OVX LKaVOU OVTOS TOU TOTOUTOV 
irpous Kat tavta émixrdvoa. dnoas dé, elmep 
eTETTANPWTO él ToToUTOY 1 Kal nuas OdraTTA 
Tplv TO Expnypa TO KaTa Yryras yevérOa, ed 
Ocov eipnxev 0 ‘Epatocbévns, xphvat Kal THv 
AtBunv wacav Kat ths Etpwmns ta Toda Kal 
THs }~=6 Actas Kexanruplar TpoTEpov, TOUTOLS 
ET LPEPEL, duoTL Kal O Tlovros T@ ASpig. oUppous 
ay umnpé&e Kara TWAS TOTOUS, ate 6n Tov “lotpou 
ato Tov Kata Tov Llovtov ToT@V axiCopevov Kal 
péovtos eis éxatépay thy Oararttav 61a THY Oéow 
THS X@pas. aXr’ our’ amo TOY KATA TOV Tovrov 
pepov 0 “lotpos Tas apxas EXEL; ON) TavayTia 
amo TOV UTED TOU “ACpiou o opav, ovT Els exaTepav 
THv OaratTav pet, GNX’ eis Tov Llovtov joovor, 
oxiverat TE T POS autos povov Tols oTOMaGL. 
KOU nV 6 TIA TOV TPO AUTOU TiCOLY ayvoLay 
TAUTHY HyVonKeY, UTTOAKABODGW éElval TLYA OMo- 
vunwov T@ “lotp@ motaywov éxBadXrovTa els TOV 
"Adpiav aTecyiopévov avtov, ab ov Kal TO Yévos 


lr, T. G. Tucker, for % 
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Well, what if no historian does record the fact, and 
yet, according to the evidence on which we base the 
conjecture that the region was once coast-land, the 
dolphins were in fact dedicated and the inscription was 
engraved by sacred ambassadors of Cyrene? Again, 
although Hipparchus has admitted that, along with 
the elevation of the bed of the sea, the sea itself was 
elevated, and that it inundated the country as far as 
the oracle, a distance of somewhat more than three 
thousand stadia from the sea, he does not admit the 
elevation of the sea to sucha point that both the 
whole island of Phares and the greater part of Egypt 
were covered—just as though so high an elevation 
of the sea were not sufficient to inundate these 
districts too! And again, after saying that if, before 
the outbreak of the waters at the Pillars took place, 
the Mediterranean Sea was really filled to such an 
extent as Eratosthenes has stated, the whole of Libya 
and the greater part of Europe and Asia must first 
have been covered, he adds thereto that the Pontus 
would then have been confluent with the Adriatic in 
some places, for the reason that the Ister,! as he 
supposes, branches off from the Pontus regions and 
thus flows into both seas, on account of the lie of the 
land. But neither does the Ister rise in the Pontus 
regions (on the contrary, it rises in the mountains 
above the Adriatic), nor does it flow into both seas, 
but into the Pontus alone, and it branches off near 
its mouths only. However, this mistake of Hip- 
parchus is shared with him by some of his pre- 
decessors, who supposed that there was a river of 
the same name as the Ister, which branched off from 
it and emptied into the Adriatic, and that the tribe 


1 The Danube. 
Z2EF 
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v >) e / an x / 
Iotpwv,' du ov hépetat, XaBetv THY mpoonyopiar, 
\ \ > / A 
Kat tov lacova tavtn moincacOat Tov éK TOV 

/ 
Kodtyov avatnrovp. 
\ N \ / A a: 
16. pos d€ ti» aBavpactiav TOY TOLOUTMD pETa- 
a A 3 a / 
Borer, olas Ebapev aitias eivat TOV émiKdAVoEoV 
\ an / a @ \ \ 
Kal TOV TOLOUT@Y TADaY, Ola cipNTaL TA KATA THY 
} \ X Ul / \ NA 
DuKerdtav Kal Tas Atorov vyncovs kat LtOnxovecas, 
li gs ‘a as NDP / n 3 Cea 
a&lov Tapavewat Kal ANAA TELM TWY EV ETEPOLS 
/ 3 VA e f De f 
TOTOLS OVT@Y 7} YYEVOMEV@V OMOLwY TOUTOLS. AO poa 
\ N a , \ b] a 
yap Ta TolavTAa Tapadeiypata Tpo opPadpav 
Gé / \ yi \ de NF 507 A Y) 
TeVévta Tavoe. THY ExTrANEW. vuvi dé TO aNOes 
\ , A 
TapaTtes THY aicOnow Kal OetKVUCW aTretpiaVv TOV 
J f WN la Mf f 
duce. cuuPawovtay Kat tov Biov tavTos, otov et 
f x9 \ (-) , \ ® , / 
TLS N€you TA? TEept Onpav Kai Onpactav vycovs 
e J nA \ / ff \ A 
Lopupévas év TO petakd Tope Kpnryns Kat rhs 
J eQ / , P a 
Kupnvaias, ov » Onpa pntpomoris é€ote THs 
a / \ \ \ id 
Kupyvys, cat thy Alyumtov Kal wod\Aa pépn 
aA A € \ / \ f 
TotavTa THS EAXados. ava pwéecov yap Onpas Kal 
/ a / n >) 
Onpactas éxtrecovoat hroyes Ex TOU TENAYOUS eh 
e / / Aidt na nm \ J Q 
nucpas TéeTTapas,! Wate Tracav Cety Kal Preyer Oat 
\ / b) / b) 3 / 2 
Thv Oadrattav, avedvoncav Kat odLyov €€atpo- 
VA b) Lay) \ / 
LEVHY WS AV OpyaviK@s Kal cvyTiEuEevny EK wvdpwV 
an / \ / 
vioov éméyvoucay OwWbEKA TTALLWY THY TEPL MET POV. 


1 “Io¢tpwy, Meineke, for “Iorpov. 

2 yur de To andes, Xylander, for viv ef 5¢ 7b GAGs ; editors 
following. 

3 ca, Groskurd, for tds; Kramer, Forbiger, Meineke, 
following. 

4 réttapas, Meineke, for réecoapas. 
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of Istrians, through whose territory this Ister flows, 
got their appellation from it, and that it was by this 
route that Jason made his return voyage from the 
land of the Colchians. 

16. Now, in order to promote the virtue of not 
marvelling! at such changes as I have declared to 
be responsible for deluges and for such operations 
of nature as I have spoken of? in the case of Sicily, 
the islands of Aeolus, and the Pithecussae, it is worth 
while to set forth still other instances of things 
similar thereto that exist, or else have taken place, 
in other regions. For if a large number of such 
instances are placed in view, they will put a stop to 
one’s amazement. But, as it is, the unfamiliar thing 
disturbs the senses and shews one’s ignorance of 
natural occurrences and of the conditions of life 
generally ; for instance, suppose one should tell the 
story of Thera and Therasia (islands situated in the 
roadstead between Crete and Cyrenaea, the first of 
which, Thera, is the mother-city of Cyrene), and of 
Egypt, and of many such places in Greece. For 
midway between Thera and Therasia fires broke 
forth from the sea and continued for four days, so 
that the whole sea boiled and blazed, and the fires 
east up an island which was gradually elevated as 
though by levers and consisted of burning masses— 
an island with a stretch of twelve stadia in circum- 


1 Compare Horace’s ‘“‘ Nil admirari” (pzst. 6). Also 1. 3. 
21 (below); and Cicero, De Finibus 5. 8, 23 and 5. 29. 87. 
The Stoic philosophers attached great importance to the 
virtue of ‘‘marvelling at nothing.” Strabo’s present pur- 
pose is, by heaping up instances of marvellous occurrences, 
to promote that virtue in the student of geography, and thus 
to remove doubt and encourage the scientific spirit. 

2 Page 199. 
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\ \ \ A a 4 b / 
peta O€ THY Tavr’av Tov TdaBovs eOappyoav 
mpa@to. ~Podsuot Oaratroxpatobrtes  émiTpoc- 
TrevaaL TH TOT@, Kat Woceda@vos “Acdadtov 
iepov topvcacOar Kata THY vincov. ev 6€ TH 
Powixkn dynot Woced@vios yevopévov cercpovd 
KataToOhvar Tow idpvpévnv varép Lovos, Kal 
aiTis 6€ Suovos cyedov Te Ta Ovo pépNn TeceElD, 
ANN’ OvK GO pos, MaTE wn TOALY POdpor avOpaTra@v 
/ \ >] b) \ / N 3 \\ \ / 
yevécOat. TO 8 avto mabos Kat érlt THY Svpiav 
c/ J 4 , / \ \ b % 
OrAnv SvéTeuve, peTpiws é€ mas. OvéBy O€ Kal ert 
/ Zz. / \ \ bd 
Twas vnoous Tas Te KuxkdAdbdas kal thy KvPorar, 
wate THS ApeOovaons (€ote 6 év Xadkide Kpynvn) 
Tas Tyas atTroTUpPAwWOHVYaL, cvyvais S& pépats 
e 2) / 3 / / \ 
voTepov avaBAvoat KaT adAO OoTOMLOY, py 
mavecOat S€ cELomEevnY THY VHTOV KaTa épn, 
Tply 1) Kdopa yns avoryOev ev TO AnravT@ Tedi@ 
TnAov StaTrUpoU TroTapoyv eENpWECE. 
17. Toray §=6€ acuvaywyas Totnoapévov 
VA b) VA Ne. \ a , / 
TOLAUTAS, ApKeTEL TA UTTO TOU XKyriov Anuntptov 
cvvnywéeva olKelws trapatebévta. pyynobels yap 
TOV €TOV TOUTMY, 
\ A / YA \ 
Kpouvw © ikavov KadrALppow, év0a Te THYyaI 
dotal avalacovot YKapdavdpov OuvyevTos. 
e \ / De Gl? A 
n pev yap @ bésate ape, 
e 9 Cot, id “ if is” a / 
» & eTepn Oépet mpopéer eixvia yaratn, 
(11. 22.147) 
b) 7A / Pd fa} ¢C \ an n 
ovk €a Oavyate, ev viv n pev TOU ux pov 
¢ / / id \ A A 5) an 
datos péves THY, 1) SE TOV Heppovd ovY OpaTat. 
lal pé >) A \ bg “a 
dely yap dynow aitiacbar tHv ExOAnpiv Tod 
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ference. After the cessation of the eruption, the 
Rhodians, at the time of their maritime supremacy, 
were first to venture upon the scene and to erect on 
the island a temple in honour of Poseidon Asphalios.1 
And in Phoenicia, says Poseidonius, on the occasion 
of an earthquake, a city situated above Sidon was 
swallowed up, and nearly two-thirds of Sidon itself 
was engulfed too, but not all at once, so that no 
considerable destruction of human life took place. 
The same operation of nature extended also over the 
whole of Syria, but with rather moderate force ; and 
it also passed over to certain islands, both the Cyclades 
and Euboea, with the result that the fountains of 
Arethusa (a spring in Chalcis) were stopped up, 
though after many days they gushed up at another 
mouth, and the island did not cease from being 
shaken in some part or other until a chasm in the 
earth opened in the Lelantine Plain and vomited 
forth a river of fiery lava. 

17. Though many writers have made collections 
of such instances, those collected by Demetrius of 
Scepsis will suffice since they are appropriately cited. 
For example, he mentions these verses of Homer: 
“And they came to the two fair-flowing springs, 
where two fountains rise of deep-eddying Scamander ; 
the one floweth with warm water, while the other in 
summer floweth forth like hail’’; and then he does 
not allow us to marvel if at the present time the 
spring of cold water is still there, whereas the one of 
hot water is no longer visible. For, says he, we 
must lay the cause to the shutting off of the hot 


1 Poseidon, ‘‘ Securer” of travel by sea, and of the founda- 
tions of the earth. 
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Deppod VoaTos. pupvnoKetrat O€ TPOS TAUTA TOV 
e \ 
vio Anpoxnéous Neyouévav, GELapovs TLVAS pEya- 
\ / VA 
Novs TovsS pev Tada Trepl Avoiav ryEevopevous 
\ / , aA A 
Kat ‘lIwviav péeype tHs Tpwddos tatopovvtos, 
e 3 i \ A f / 
Uh ov Kal K@pmat KateTOOncay Kal XtrvAos 
/ 
Kateotpabyn, Kata tHv Tavtddrov PBactretar. 
\ 3 e lal J 3 J \ \ / 
Kat €& EAOV Ripvat éyévovto, THv Se Tpotav 
3 t a ¢ \ / ¢e 9 By, iy 
éméxAuce Koa. 7 6€ Ddpos 7 Kat Atyumrrov Hv 
F A J \; , 
Tote Tedayla, vuv b€ TpoTrOV TLVa YEppovnaos 


yéyovev’ @s 0 avtas Kat Tépos cal Kralomevat. 


e a b) ’ , A x 
nuav O eémldnuovvtTav év AnreEavopeta TH Tpos 
b) if \ ye \ \ a: ov 
Aiyvrre@, mept IIndXovotoy kat To Kaovwov dpos 

\ \ VA \ an \ 
petempiabev TO TéNaYyos eTéexAUTE THY YyHv Kal 
a / x 5) , \ J 
Vioov eTTOLnTE TO OpOS, WaTE TAWTHVY yEeverCat 
\ \ \ K / 00 \ b) @ / Oe 
THv Tapa TO Kaozov odov tHv és Powwikynv. ovodev 
5 / ’ \ Ce oe N X\ 
ovv Gavpactov, ovd ef tote dvactTas o topos 7 
¢ / if: 
it~npa AaBov o dteipyov TO AéydTrTLoy TeNAYOS 
b] \ a 3 n / 3 an / 
avo Ths “EpvOpas Oaratrns atrohavet tropOuor, 
i \\ \ / a 
Kal ouppovy Troimjoee THY éxTOS OaraTtTay TH? 
9 / 4 Sart la) \ \ ig / 
évtos, Kadamep émt tov Kata tas ‘HpakXeovs 
J ‘al a UZ 5) be \ aA 
oTnrkas mopOuov cuveRn. elpyTat o€ TEPL TOV 
/ \ r an , 
TOLOUTWY TLVA Kal ev apxals THS Tpaypatetas, 
¢ a / d \ / b) \ 
a def cuphépey eis Ev Kal THY TioTW LoyUpaV 
a a / \ an 
KaTacKevaley TOV Te THS Hvogews Epywov Kal TOV 
YA / a 
ANNWS yivom“evMy weTABOrADD. 
/ a / \ 
18. Tov te Ilepara vnovafovta mpotepov Kai 
/ a an / \ b) 
Tépay THS AKTHS Kelwevov oUTwS daciv ovoma- 
1 77, Corais, for rs, before évrés; Meineke following; 
C. Miiller approving. 
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water.! And he recalls on this point the words of 
Democles, who records certain great earthquakes, 
some of which long ago took place about Lydia 
and Ionia as far north as the Troad, and by their 
action not only were villages swallowed up, but 
Mt. Sipylus was shattered—in the reign of Tantalus. 
And lakes arose from swamps, and a tidal wave 
submerged the Troad. Again, the Egyptian Pharos 
was once an island of the sea, but now it has 
become, in a sense, a peninsula; and the same is 
true of Tyre and Clazomenae. And when I was 
residing in Alexandria, in Egypt, the sea about 
Pelusium and Mt. Casius rose and flooded the 
country and made an island of the mountain, so 
that the road by Mt. Casius into Phoenicia became 
navigable. Hence it is nothing to marvel at even 
if, at some time, the isthmus should be parted 
asunder or else undergo a settling process—I mean 
the isthmus that separates the Egyptian Sea from 
the Red Sea—and thus disclose a strait and make 
the outer sea confluent with the inner,’ just as 
happened in the case of the strait at the Pillars of 
Heracles. I have already said something about such 
things at the beginning of this treatise?; and all 
these instances must needs contribute to one result, 
namely, to fix strong our belief in the works of 
nature and also in the changes that are being 
brought to pass by other agencies. 

18. And as for the Peiraeus, it was because the 
Peiraeus was formerly an island and lay “over 
against*”’ the mainland, they say, that it got the 


1 See 13. 1. 43, where Strabo again refers to these springs. 
2 Compare the Suez Canal. + Lords 4 Peran. 
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cOjnvat brrevartios 8 » Aeveas Kopivbiwrv tov 
icOwov dvakovrdvtwv vijtos yéyovev, aKTH Tpo- 
Tepov ovca* Tept TavTns yap dace éeyelv TOP 
Aaéptny, 


otos Nuypixov! eiNov evKxtipevov mTodteOpor, 
AKTHVY HT ELPOLO* (Od. 24. 377) 


A \ 
évtavda pev 67 Staxotral YyeltpoTmyTot yeyovacw, 
b] / N / XN / 7, 
adrayobs b€ mpocyaoes 1) yehupwcels, KaaTrEp 
a \ A 

él THS Tpos Yupaxovaars vycou viv pev yéehupa 
éoTW 1 TUVATTOVTA aUTHV TpOoS THY HrrEevpov, 

J \ A ef v / 
MpoTepov o€ Kaua, ws dnow “IBuKos, Noyatouv 
/ é a a 
AiOov, Ov Karel éxrexTOv. Bodpa oé cal “Edixn, 
e \ ¢€ \ / € eMeagt d \ if b) I 
MeV UTO YAopMATOS, 7) O vO KUMATOS HhavicOn. 

\ J \ \ b) Arye aA f 

Twept Mefovnv 6€ thy év TO Epptovik@® KoXTr@ 
6pos* émtactdoioyv TO trios aveBrAHOn yevnPEevtos 
b) / / b) e I NX 
avadbvonuatos droywdouvs, pel nuépay ev 
amtpooltov wo Tov Oepuod Kat THs Oer@dous 
45 a / 5: 3 b) / 4 \ Q 
OOS, VUKTWP EXAAUTOVY TOPpPw Kal CeEp- 

ra) a / 
paivov, wate Cety tHv OdraTTav éml otadiovs 

/ \ 9 5 \ Jean By] / 
mévte, Oorepay © eivat Kal emt eikoot oTadious, 
TtpooxwoOnvar b& tétpats aToppwkt TUpyav ovK 
3 [f e \ \ n of. / ce 
éXattToow. v7me dé THS Korraidos Aiwvns 4 Te 


1 Nnpixov, Corais, for Nypitov ; C, the Epitome, and modern 
editors also 

2 opos, Kramer adds, from the Epitome; Groskurd, 
Meineke, Miiller-Diibner, following. 

3 evades, before éxAdumov, Corais deletes ; Meineke follow- 
ing; C. Miiller approving. 
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name it has; but contrariwise Leucas, since the 
Corinthians cut a canal through the isthmus, has 
become an island, although it was formerly a head- 
land. Indeed, it is with reference to Leucas, they 
say, that Laertes remarks: “As I was when I took 
Nericus, the well-built castle on the headland of the 
continent.” Here, then, a partition cut by hand has 
been made; in other places man has built moles 
or bridges—just as, in the case of the island next 
to Syracuse, there is at the present time a bridge 
which connects it with the mainland, whereas 
formerly there was a mole, as Ibycus says, built of 
selected stones, which he calls stones “ picked out.” } 
Then there are Bura and Helice; Bura disappeared 
in a chasm of the earth, and Helice was wiped out 
by a wave from the sea.2— And about Methone in 
the Hermionic Gulf? a mountain seven stadia in 
height was cast up in consequence of a fiery 
eruption, and this mountain was unapproachable by 
day on account of the heat and the smell of sulphur, 
while at night it shone to a great distance and was 
so hot that the sea boiled for five stadia and was 
turbid even for twenty stadia, and was heaped up 
with massive broken-off rocks no smaller than towers. 
And again, by Lake Copais* both Arne and Mideia 


1 Ibycus says: ‘‘ picked out by mortal hands.” 

* Both were in Achaia. The earthquake took place 
373 B.C. 

3 We should have expected Strabo to say ‘‘Saronic” Gulf. 
The ‘form which he elsewhere gives to the Hermionic Gulf 
(see 8. 6. 1), making it reach as far north as Aegina and 
Kpidaurian territory, is strange indeed ; but in accordance 
with his definition Methone comes within the Hermionic 
Gulf. 

4 In Boeotia (Lake Topolia). 
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"Apvn xatetroOn Kal Midera, as @vopaxev 0 Town- 

THs é€v TO Katadoyo: 
ot Te ToNVaTUdvAOY Apyny éxov, of Te Miderav. 
(Il. 2. 507) 


\ \ a A a 
Kal vio THS Biotovidos b€ Kal THs viv “Advitidos 
J J 
ALuVNS €oiKacL KaTaKexdAUCOaL TorELS TIVES 
n e \ a val 
Opaxav' ot d€ Kat Tpypov, ws cuvoikwrv Tois 
Opakiv dvTwv. Kal  wWpotepov oe "Apteuita 
Pe ; . ; 7 p p ; p p 
la >’ / 
eyouern pla tov “Kywdadav vyowv Hrerpos 
/ \ yy de a \ \ b) A 
yeyove Kal ad\NaS C€ TMV Tepl TOY AXEXNWOY 
/ \ aN / N a b) a e \ 
vpyclowy TO avTo TABS haci mabey éx THs bao 
TOD TOTaLOD TpoTXwTEWS TOD TEAAdYOUS, TUY- 
n e / ¢€ / , 
youvtat O€ Kai at Aortrai, ws “Hpodotos* daar. 
\ bd) \ / 4 » iat , 
kal Aitw@dixal O€ tives AKkpalt etal vnolfovaaL 
/ \ e 9 if yA A b] / 
mpoTtepov, Kat 7) Aotepta AXNaKTaL, Nv Aotepioa 
is / 
dynov 0 ToNTHS: 
yy id a / ey \ 4 
got O€ TLS VHTOS fécoN ANL TETPNHETCA, 
oN / b] aN Xr AVE S SEN n 5 la 
oTEpis, OU peyadn, ALpevEs O° evi VAVAOKOL AUTH 
/ 
appiovptoe: (Od. 4. 844) 


b) / b) \ M4 a 
puri d€ ov ayKupoBoduov evdves Evel. Ev TE TH 
’ VA +Q/ b) YA a IQ\ 
l0axn ovdév éotiv avtpov TtovwovTov, ovde Nup- 

a as Mh, / \ ? an 
datov, oiov dnow “Opnpos: BérXtLov b€ aitiacbas 
\ x YA A if ca / 
peTaBorAnv 1) ayvotay ) KaTawevol TOY TOTMV 
\ \ an a \ 6? b) \ x 
KaTa TO pvOades. TovTO pev 617 acadés dy 
€@ €V KOLY@ TKOTFELD. 
1 ‘HpddoT0s, Corais, for ‘Hatod0s; Meineke, Forbiger, Tozer, 
Tardieu, following. 
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were swallowed up, places which have been named 
by Homer in the Catalogue of Ships: “ And they 
that possess Arne rich in vineyards, and they that 
possess Mideia.” And by Lake Bistonis! and by the 
lake which they now call Aphnitis? certain cities of 
Thracians appear to have been overwhelmed ; and 
some say cities of Trerans also, thinking they were 
neighbours of the Thracians. And, too, one of the 
Echinades Islands, which used to be called Artemita, 
has become part of the continent; and they say 
that still others of the little islands about the mouth 
of the Acheloiis have suffered the same change from 
the silting up of the sea by the river; and the rest 
of them too, as Herodotus? says, are in process of 
fusion with the continent. Again, there are certain 
Aetolian promontories which were formerly islands ; 
and Asteria has been changed, which the poet calls 
Asteris: ‘* Now there is a rocky isle in the mid-sea,* 
Asteris, a little isle; and there is a harbour therein 
with a double entrance, where ships may lie at 
anchor.’ But at the present time it has not even a 
good anchorage. Further, in Ithaca there is no 
cave, neither grotto of the Nymphs, such as Homer 
describes; but it is better to ascribe the cause to 
physical change rather than to Homer’s ignorance or 
to a false account of the places to suit the fabulous 
element in his poetry. Since this matter, however, 
is uncertain, I leave it to the public to investigate. 


1 In Thrace (Lake Lagos). 

2 The other name was Dascylitis (see 13. 1. 9). It was in 
Bithynia; and according to the best authority, it was not 
the lake now called Maniyas or that called Abullonia, but a 
third lake which has disappeared. Foe. 20, 

* Asteris lay ‘‘ midway between Ithaca and rugged Samos,”’ 
says Homer; but scholars have been unable to identify it. 
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STRABO 


19. ‘H 6€ "Avricca vijcos iv mpoTtepov, ws 
Mupaciros gynot: ths b5€ AécBov Kxarovpévns 
mpotepov “loans, kal tTHv vnoov “Avticoay Ka- 
Neto Oat cuvéByn: viv 6€ THs Aéo Bou TOMS coTly. 
ol o€ Kal thv MéoBov Tis "Tons amepparyevat 
TWETLOTEVKAGL, Kabamep THD Hpoxerny Kab THY 
Tlk@nxodccav tov Micnvod, tas b€ Kampéas tov 
> / A / \ an ¢ / \ 
A@nvatiov, thy SuKeriav d€ THs “Pyyivns, tiv 
vy \ nan 9 i lA \ \ \ 
Occav 6€ tov ’OdXvprov. yeyovact O€ Kal TreEpt 
TavTa TOLAUTAL petaPonai. Kal o Adédwyv dé o 
ev “Apkacig eTET XE | ToTé TO pevua. Aovpis é 
Tas ‘Payas TAS Kara Mydtav avopae Pau dno 
UT TET LOY payetons THS Tept Tas Kaorious 
TAGS eae @oTE avaT pam iva TONELS Tuxvas 
Kal K@mas Kal ToTam“ovs Totkiias petaBoras 
déEacbar. “lwy 6& mepi tis HvPotas dyaotv ev 
3 / te 
Oudaryn Satvpors 


EvBoiba pev yy, hemT0s Evpirrov KAVOWD 
Botwtias éy@pio , AKTHV EKTEMOV 
TpoPAnTa TopOLe. (fr. 18, Nauck) 


20. Anuntpeos & o Karddatiavos tovs Kal’ 
OAnv thv “EAXada yevopévous TOTE TELTHOUS 
Ounryoupevos TOU TE Auyadov VO @Y Kal TOU 
Kyvaiov Ta Toda KaTaovval Pye, Ta TE Oeppa 
Ta ev Aiénw@ Kat OcppoTrvrars em T pets mpmepas 
ema xeGevTa TaN putas, Ta 6 éy Aton we Kal 
Kal étépas avappaynvat mnyds: Oped 6€ TO 
mpos OaratTTn TELYOS Kal TOV OLKL@V TrEpL ETTTA- 





1 That is, the island opposite Issa (Lesbos) was called 
Antissa (Anti-Issa). 2 See 8. 8. 4, 
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19. Antissa was formerly an island, as Myrsilus 
says; and since Lesbos was formerly called Issa, it 
came about that this island was called Antissa!; 
but now Antissa is a city of Lesbos. And some 
believe that Lesbos itself is a fragment broken off 
from Mt. Ida, just as Prochyta and Pithecussa from 
Misenum, Capri from the Promontory of Athene, 
Sicily from the district of Rhegium, and Ossa from 
Olympus. And it is a fact that changes of this 
sort have also occurred in the neighbourhood of these 
places. And, again, the River Ladonin Arcadia once 
ceased to flow. Duris says that Rhagae in Media 
has received its name because the earth about the 
Caspian Gates had been “rent”? by earthquakes 
to such an extent that numerous cities and villages 
were destroyed, and the rivers underwent changes of 
various kinds. lon says of Euboea in his satyr- 
drama Omphale: “The slender wave of Euripus 
hath separated the land of Euboea from Boeotia, in 
that by means of a strait it hath cut a projecting 
headland away.” 

20. Demetrius of Callatis, in his account of all the 
earthquakes that have ever occurred throughout all 
Greece, says that the greater part of the Lichades 
Islands* and of Cenaeum® was engulfed; the hot 
springs at Aedepsus ° and Thermopylae, after having 
ceased to flow for three days, began to flow afresh, 
and those at Aedepsus broke forth also at another 
source ; at Oreus’ the wall next to the sea and about 


3 The root of the verb here used is rhag. 

+ Between Euboea and Locris. 

° A promontory in north-western Kuboea, opposite Locris. 
6 A city in north-western Kuboea. 

’ A city in north-eastern Euboea. 
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i A ’ i : 
Kocias ovptecelv, Kyivov te kat Pardpwv Kal 
¢ ie An rn an 
Hpakreias ths Tpaxivos, Tov perv Todv pépos 
meceiv, Dardapwr 6 Kal €& édadhous avatpathvas! 
> / n 
TOKTIOMA. TapaTAnoia o€ cupBHvar Kal Aaps- 
a / 
evot kal Aapioatois: Kal SKapdecav © éx Gepe- 
/ an n 
Lov avappipjvat, Kal KaTaddVAaL THpaTa YIN@V 
\ e / 5) 5) / , / bd ¢ \ 
KaL ETTAKOOLWY OUK EAATTW, Opoviovs 5 wUrép 
Hulov TovTav? Kvud Te éEapOev TpLYh, TO pev 
\ A / 
mpos Tapdny* évexOjvat Kat: @Opovov, TO de Tpds 
Qepuortras, adrdo Se Eis TO Tediov Ews TOD 
Pwxixod AadvovrvtTos. wnyas Te ToTapov Enpav- 
n N / \ N 
Ojvat mpos aépas tivds, Tov dé Yrepxevov 
3 / \ Con \ A \ \ 
arrakat TO petOpov Kal Troihoat TAWTAS TAS 
€ / \ \ / 3 YA 9 a 
odovs, Tov d€ Bodypiov cat adAns evexOjvas 
/ \ > / \ \ , A n 
dapayyos, Kal Adomns 6€ kat Kvvouv cat Omotr- 
an if S 
TOS TOAAA KaTaBraBhvat wepyn, Oiov dé TO UTeEp- 
, a a / 
Kelmevoy povptov Tav avatpaTnva, “EXatetas 
\ a / a / \ \ 
d€ TOU Telyous KaTappaynvat pépos, Tept dé 
by 3 L, By fe \ / 
AXrwvov® Oecpodoptmv dvTwY TEVTE KAL ELKOOL 
maplévous avadpapovaas els mupyov TOV €XXE- 
J J n f val 
weviwv Kata Oéav, TecovTos TOU TuUpyoU, TeceEly 
\ b) \ >) \ J. if be x n 
Kal avTas els THY OddaTTAaV. Ré€yoval OE KAL THS 
> / n \ > / N / CA 
AtanravTns THs mpos KuBoia Ta péeoa, pnymatos 
Us f f ia \ la) 
yevouevov, OramAovy dé€acOar petakv, Kal TaV 
: Vg 
mediov évia Kab pexpt elKoot oTAdLMY EéTrLKAV- 


1 évatpawjvat, Meineke restores, for Kramer’s avactpapjvat ; 
Tozer following ; C. Miiller approving. 

2 Tappnv, Groskurd, for Sxappnv; Meineke, Forbiger, Tozer, 
following ; C. Miiller approving. 

3 “Adrwvov, Corais, for “Aywvoy; editors following. 
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seven hundred of the houses collapsed ;! and as for 
Echinus and Phalara and Heracleia in Trachis, not 
only was a considerable portion of them thrown 
down, but the settlement of Phalara was overturned, 
ground and all. And, says he, something quite 
similar happened to the people of Lamia and of 
Larissa ; and Scarphia, also, was flung up, foundations 
and all, and no fewer than seventeen hundred 
human beings were engulfed, and over half as many 
Thronians ; again, a triple-headed wave rose up, one 
part of which was carried in the direction of Tarphe 
and Thronium, another part to Thermopylae, and 
the rest into the plain as far as Daphnus in Phocis ; 
fountains of rivers were dried up for a number of 
days, and the Sphercheius changed its course and 
made the roadways navigable, and the Boagrius was 
carried down a different ravine, and also many 
sections of Alope, Cynus, and Opus were seriously 
damaged, and Oeum, the castle above Opus, was laid 
in utter ruin, and a part of the wall of Elateia was 
broken down, and at Alponus, during the celebration 
of the Thesmophoria, twenty-five girls ran up into 
one of the towers at the harbour to get a view, 
the tower fell, and they themselves fell with it 
‘into the sea. And they say, also, of the Atalanta 
near Euboea that its middle portions, because 
they had been rent asunder, got a_ ship-canal 
through the rent, and that some of the plains 
were overflowed even as far as twenty stadia, and 


1 The places subsequently named in this paragraph— 
except Atalanta—are all on the mainland of Greece, more or 
less in proximity to the Euboean Sea. 
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cOnvat, Kai TpLnNPN TLWa eK TOV vewpiov éEap- 
Ocicav} imeprreceiy TOU TElxXous. 

21. UpooriBéact 6é Kat Tas éx TaV peTa- 

/ \ DEEN VA \ b) / 
oTACEWY peTaPoXras emt TA€OV THY ASavMacTiaY 
nuty KatacKevacey é0édovTeEs, Hv vUpve? Anpo- 
\ e bY / / i 
KpltTOS Kal ol aAdAOL Hhirocodpot TavTes* Tapa- 
KeLTaL yap TO aap Bet Kal aTapaxe Kab 
QVEKTAIKTO™ oiov “1 Bypav pev TOV éoTrEpl@v 
els TOUS UTeEp Tob ILovrov Kal THS Korxidos 
TOTOUS PET @KLG [EVOY (ovs 0 ‘Apaéns, as dynow 
ArrorA08epos, am 0 475 Appevtas opiter, Kopos 
be faddov Kal Ta opn Ta Mooyxixa), AtyuTtioy 
Deis eae AiBiorras Kal Koxryous, ‘Everov oe ex 
Taprayovias éml TOV “Apiay. amTep Kal é7rt 
Tov Eddrnvicov €Ovov cuvéBn, “lovov kai Ao- 

/ \ >] A \ b] / \ >’ an 
piewy kat Ayatov Kat Avodéwv: kat Atviaves 
ot viv Attwrots Opmopot Tept TO Awtioy @kovy 
\ \ Vv \ an Ni ae \ \ 
Kat tHV “Oooav peta IlepparBav: Kai avtol dé 
IleppatBol petavactar tiwés. mrnpns 6€ éoTe 
TOV TOLOUTMY TrapadeLypaTwY 1 VUV everTaoa 
Tpayuareia. Twa pev ovY Kal TpOYELPA TOIS 
nan b) be e be la K an \ T la 
TONKNOLS ECTLY'” AL OE TMV Kapwy Kal Lpnpwv 
cal Tevcpov petavactdces kai Ladratov, ood | 
6é kal TMV Hyemovav ot él ToAU éKxTOTTLC LOL, 
Madvos te tov XevOtKov Kal Teapxw Tov Aitomros 
\ / an \ N , \ 
kat KwBov tov Tpnpos Kxal Yeowotptos Kat 


: étapbetoav, Madvig, for ééaipeOetoay ; Tozer following. 


2 éstiv, Meineke, for eiow. 


1 Diodorus (12. 59) says that Atalanta was once a penin- 
sula and that it was broken away from the mainland by an 
earthquake, though he does not refer to the occurrence 
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that a trireme was lifted out of the docks and cast 
over the waill.! . 

21. Writers also add the changes resulting from 
the migrations of peoples, wishing to develop in us, 
to a still greater extent, that virtue of not marvelling 
at things (a virtue which is lauded by Democritus 
and all the other philosophers; for they put it in 
a class with freedom from dread and from _per- 
turbability and from terror).2 For instance: the 
migration of Western Iberians? to the regions 
beyond the Pontus and Colchis (regions which are 
separated from Armenia by the Araxes according to 
Apollodorus, but rather by the River Cyrus and 
the Moschican Mountains); and the migration of 
Egyptians to Ethiopia and Colchis; and that of 
Enetians + from Paphlagonia to the Adriatic. This 
is what took place in the case of the Greek tribes 
also—Ionians, Dorians, Achaeans, and Aeolians ; and 
the Aenianians that are now neighbours of the 
Aetolians used to live about Dotium and Mt. Ossa 
among the Perrhaebians ; and, too, the Perrhaebians 
themselves are emigrants. And the present treatise 
is full of such instances. A number of them, to be 
sure, are matters even of ready knowledge to most 
people, but the emigrations of the Carians, Trerans, 
Teucrians, and Galatians, and likewise also the 
expeditions of the princes to lands far remote (I 
refer to Madys the Scythian, Tearko the Ethiopian, 
Cobus the Treran, Sesostris and Psammitichus the 


mentioned by Strabo. Both apparently have in mind the 
earthquake of 426 B.c. 

2 See § 16 above, and the footnote. 

’ That is, ‘‘ Western” as distinguished from the new, or 
** astern,” Iberia beyond the Pontus. 

* Compare ‘‘ Venetians” ; and see 5. 1. 4. 
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/ A An fal 
Vappetiyou tov Aiyurriov cat Ueporav tev amo 
Ku fs yes) A E b) ¢ / b) e / TSO pePN 4 

upov méexpt EépEouv ovy opeoiws év éroip@ Taciv 
> A a an 
elolv. ot Te Kippeptoe ods kat Tpnpas ovoud- 
Eee we fe yy / b] f A 
Cove, H) exelv@v TL EOvos, TOANAKIS éTeOPApOV TA 
WW J n , nan af 
deEca pépn tod Ilovtov Kxal Ta ocuvexh avTois, 
\ \ 
tore pev emt Iaddayovas, toté b€ Kal Povyas 
>) Uf Ch Sf. / ®e , , 
euBarovtes, nvika Midav aiwa tavpov miovTa 
AN 3 a 3 \ A id \ \ 
daciv amrenUeiy ets TO Ypew@v. Avrydapus O€ TOvS 
is an by A , / \ 3 , BA \ 
auTov aywv pmexpt Avodias cat “lwvias race Kal 
Lapoers eirev, ev Kersxia dé duehOdpn. TodAdaKts 
\ \ e / n 
dé Kat ot Kiupépios cat ot Tpipes érroucavto 
IN Jf J \ an E ral 
Tas ToLavTas ehodous: Tovs de Tpjpas cat K@Bov 
\ lay n A 
uto Madvos To tTedevtatov eEehaOjvai hace Tov 
a) an iA nN 
tav SKv0av' Bacirtéws. Tadta pev eipnabw 
\ A , n a 
Tpos aTacayv KoWwn TV TEplodoy THS yhs ExXovTa 
/ / 
olkelav to Toplav. 
99 37 Lf She S b N \ e al b] b Lat A 
22. “Knravipev 0 é7ri Ta €&hs, ah wv TapeBnpev. 
- \ ¢ ’ / ¢ , Cy 
tov yap Hpodotov pndévas “TrepBopetiovs eivat 
/ Se a a , ja dey \ 
dycavtos, wnoe yap Trrepvotious, yedolav? dnaiv 
5 ’ ~ Xe a e 9 , 
eivar THY aTrobekw Kat opotav o Epatoabevns 
n J, , / J Lg 
TO codhiapaTs TOVT@, El TLS AEyoL pNdévas eivat 
bY \ \ 
eTLYalpeKaKkous, pnde yap émtyatpayaous: KaTa 
5 ¢€ if \ an 
TUynY Te elvat Kat TrrepvoTious’ KaTa your THV 
an id \ 
AtOtotiav pn amvety Notov, adda? Katotépo. 
1 Sxvd@v, Penzel, Larcher, for Kiuuepiwyv; Groskurd, 
Meineke, Forbiger, following; Kramer, C. Miiller, approving. 
2 yerotav, Tyrwhitt, for Aéyo av ; editors following. 


3 The old reading without «afl is restored by Kramer, 
Meineke, C. Miiller. 
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Egyptians, and to Persians from Cyrus to Xerxes) 
are not likewise matters of off-hand knowledge to 
everybody. And those Cimmerians whom they also 
call Trerans (or some tribe or other of the Cim- 
merians) often overran the countries on the right of 
the Pontus and those adjacent to them, at one time 
having invaded Paphlagonia, and at another time 
Phrygia even, at which time Midas drank bull’s 
blood, they say, and thus went to his doom. 
Lygdamis,! however, at the head of his own soldiers, 
marched as far as Lydia and Ionia and captured 
Sardes, but lost his life in Cilicia. Oftentimes both 
Cimmerians and Trerans made such invasions as 
these; but they say that the Trerans and Cobus 
were finally driven out by Madys, the king of the 
Seythians. Let these illustrations be given here, 
inasmuch as they involve matters of fact which have 
a bearing upon the entire compass of the world in 
general. 

22. I now return to the points next in order, 
whence I digressed.?__ First, as for the statement of 
Herodotus ® that there are no Hyperboreans* because 
there are also no Hypernotians.’ Eratosthenes says 
the argument presented is absurd and like the follow- 
ing quibble: suppose some one should say “ There 
are none who rejoice over the ills of others because 
there are also none who rejoice over the blessings of 
others.” And,adds Eratosthenes, it so happens that 
there are also Hypernotians—at all events, Notus 
does not blow in Ethiopia, but farther north. But it 

1 King of the Cimmerians. 

2 At §16 Strabo digressed from the order of discussion 
pursued by Eratosthenes. 3 Herod. 4. 36. 


4 People who live beyond Boreas (North Winda). 
6 People beyond Notus (South Wind), 
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¥ 6) ’ Ie eer, , / 
Oavpactov 6, et, Kal’ Exactov Kripa TvéovTOS 
b) / \ a an \ 
AVEMOV, KAL TAVTAYOD TOD aTrO peonpPpias Notov 
V4 / e nr 
Tpocayopevopevov, ETT TLS OlKNaLS €v % TOUTO 
\ hi ’ / \ b) / 3 / 
pn ovpPaiver. TovvayTiov yap ov povov AiOtotria 
yA XX \ ewe a) / 3 \ \ Gj.) / 
éyou av Tov Kal awas Notov, adda Kal 7) av@TEp@ 
A f A b] an 9 a 
TATA pexpl TOU tonuepivov. eb 5 Apa, Tov 
e / a 3 b) an 3 an 4 \ 
Hpodotov tovt éxpiv aitiacOat, OTL ToUS 
/ / / 
‘TYarepBopetous tovrovs vméAaBe réyerOar, Tap 
€ / A N N b) 
ois o Bopéas ov mvet. Kal yap e ob Tomrtal 
, ef / gene ae: Y ee 
pvOiK@Tepoy ovTw dhaciv, ot xy éEnyovmevoe TO 
e X XN 2) if ¢ / \ 
vytes av akovaatev, TrrepBopetous tovs Popeo- 
/ / qi Loss S2 n \ / c 
Tatous NéeyerOar.! Oopos o€ TaV pev PBopEeiwy oO 
a \ / e 3 if \ an 
TON0S, TOV O€ VOTiMY O LonmEpLVOS’ Kal TOY 
b) f JERS aE EX 4 
AVvE“LWV 6 0 AUTOS Opos. 
¢€ na \ Pe \ \ n 
93. “HEis 6€ Aéyes pos Tovs havepws teTXa- 
, \ 3 / be \ \ b] "4 
opéva Kal advvata éyovtas, Ta pev év pvOov 
\ 3. ae / \ @ 4 ” 
oXnpATL, TA O loTOpias, TEptL wY ovK aéLOV 
n > fa a 
pepvnoOar: ovd éxelvey éxypnyv év wvobéce 
nA \ 5 
TOLAUTN PAvapovs ETLTKOTrELV. 1) MEV OVV TPWTN 
n la We p 
61€E0005 AUTO TOV UTOMVNMATWV TOLAUTN. 


IV 


1. "Ev 6é TH Sevtépa mreipatar diopOwow Tia 
val n \ fa) 
movetabat THS yewypadias, Kal TAS EaVTOU RéyeEL 


1 pact, after Aéyeo@a, Groskurd deletes ; editors following. 
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is a marvellous thing if, although winds blow in 
every latitude, and although the wind that blows 
from the south is everywhere called Notus, there is 
any inhabited place where this is not the case. 
For, on the contrary, not only might Ethiopia have 
the same Notus as we have, but even the whole 
country up to the equator. However that may be, 
this charge should be laid against Herodotus, that 
he assumed that by “ Hyperboreans” those peoples 
were meant in whose countries Boreas does not 
blow. For even if the poets do speak thus, rather 
mythically, those, at least, who expound the poets 
should give ear to sound doctrine, namely, that by 
“ Hyperboreans’’ were meant merely the most 
northerly! peoples. And as for limits, that of the 
northerly! peoples is the north pole, while that of 
the southerly * peoples is the equator ; and the winds 
too have the same limits. 

23. Next in order, Eratosthenes proceeds to reply 
to those whose stories are plainly fictitious and im- 
possible, some of which are in the form of myths, 
and others in the form of history—persons whom it 
is not worth while to mention; neither should he, 
when treating a subject of this kind, have paid heed 
to persons who talk nonsense. Such, then, is Eratos- 
thenes’ course of argument in the First Book of his 
Commentaries. 


IV 


1. In his Second Book Eratosthenes undertakes a 
revision of the principles of geography; and he 
declares his own assumptions, to which, in turn, if 


1 Literally, ‘‘ borean.” 2 Literally, ‘‘ notian.”’ 
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UTrodnWels* WPOS AS TAAL, El EaTL TLs ETaVEpOwats, 
Teipatéov Tmpoodeperv. TO pev ovv Tas pabn- 
pariKas vrobecess elcaye' Kal hvoikas ev 
Neyer as, Kal OTL eb oharpoeioys 7 n Ys Kadamep Kat 
0 KOC [LOS, TEPLOLKELTAL, Kal TA andra Ta TOLAUTA. 
el O€ THALKAUTN, HALKNVY aUTOS ElpnKEV, OVX 
OMoAoyovcW of VaoTtepov, ov6 7? émawodar THD 
avameTpnotv: Guws O€ TPOS THY onMELwoW TOV 
KATA TAS oiKHoELS ExdoTAas halvou“evwv Tpod- 
Yphtat Tots StactTHpuaow éxelvors “lrmapxos ert 
Tov va Mepons cal AreEavdpetas Kal Bopucévous 
peonpPpwor, puxpov TApArraT TEL pycas Tapa, 
Thy adyOevav. Kal TEpt TOU TX uaTOS & év tois 
efijs bua TAELOVOY KATAOELKDUS ® OTL o arpoeLdns 
Kal ) yh avy TH vypa ghvoe Kali oO ovparos, 
GAXoTpLoNoyery av So€evevy apKet yap TO érl 
pu pov. 
2. “KEAs 5€ TO WAATOS THS OLKoUMEeVnS AahopiCov 
dyoly aro pwev Mepons éri tov ov avths weonpB- 
pwov péexpt “AreEavdpetas eivar pupious, évOévde 
ets TOV ERA HoTrOVTOV TEPL OKTAKLOXLALOUS EKATOP, 
eit ets Bopuacbévn mevtaxiaxidtovs, eit emt Tov 
KUKXOY TOV dLa OovAns (Hv dynow UWvOéas azo pev 
Ths Bpetravixns €E ywep@v wrodY améxeLW TPOS 
apKtov, éyyus & eivar THS weTnyulas OadatTNs) 
elaayev, Corais, for ayew ; editors following. 
ovd’, Casaubon, for dé; editors following. 
Kkatadernvus, T. G. Tucker, for (kal) deckvus. 


Oo Nw = 





1 952,000 stadia in circumference at the equator. See 
ee Oe. hs 

ea The Dnieper ; Strabo means, as usual, the mouth of the 
river. 
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there is any further revision to be made, I must 
undertake to supply it. Now his introduction of 
the principles of mathematics and physics into the 
subject is a commendable thing; also his remark 
that if the earth is spheroidal, just as the universe is, 
it is inhabited all the way round; and his other 
remarks of this nature. But as to the question 
whether the earth is as large as he has said, 
later writers do not agree with him; neither do 
they approve his measurement of the earth.! Still, 
when Hipparchus plots the celestial phenomena for 
the several inhabited places, he uses, in addition, 
those intervals measured by Eratosthenes on the 
meridian through Meroé and Alexandria and the 
Borysthenes,? after saying that they deviate but 
slightly from the truth. And, too, in Eratosthenes’ 
subsequent discussion about the shape of the earth, 
when he demonstrates at greater length that not 
only the earth with its liquid constituent is spheroidal 
but the heavens also, he would seem to be talking 
about things that are foreign to his subject; for a 
brief statement is sufficient.° 

2. Next, in determining the breadth of the in- 
habited world, Eratosthenes says that, beginning at 
Meroé and measuring on the meridian that runs 
through Meroé, it is ten thousand stadia to Alex- 
andria; and thence to the Hellespont about eight 
thousand one hundred; then to the Borysthenes five 
thousand; then to the parallel circle that runs 
through Thule (which Pytheas says is a six days’ 
sail north of Britain, and is near the frozen sea) 


3 Strabo means that the hypotheses of physics and 
astronomy should be accepted at once by geographers. 
Compare 2. 5. 2. 
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aANous WS -_pupious Xedos ‘TEVTAKOG OVS. éav 
otv étt Tpocbapev vIrep TY Meponv aNXous 
T per Xudtous TET PaKoa tous, t. iva THY TOV Aiyurriov 
vnocov éyopev Kal THY Kivvapwpodopov Kab tHv 
TarpoPavny, écecPar ctadiovs Tpicpuptous OKTA- 
KUT XUdIOUS. 

3. Ta pev ovv adha, OLag TH LATA ded0a0 AUTO’ 
@pororynTat yap iKavos: TO O ato TOD Bopu- 
abevous éml TOV Ova Oovrys KUKNOV Tis av doin 
| voor Ey@v; 0 TE Yap LaTOPaV THY Covrhyv IIv@éas 
avi p Apevdiorartos éEntactalt, Kal ot THY Bper- 
TAY LENY Kat} ‘Lepyny LOOVTES OVOEV TrEpt THs Oovrys 
Néyouvow, ad\AaS pioous heyovres [LL pas Tepl THY 
Bperravixiyy. avn) te 1 Bpettavexy TO PKS 
lows WwS €oTL TH Kerrien TA PEKTETAMEDN, TOV 
TEVTAKLTXLNLOY otadiop ob peitov, Kat TOUS aKpous 
TOUS AT UKEL{LEVOLS _apopilopern. avTiKerTat Yap 
GAAHAOLS TA TE EMA AKpa TOS EWOLS Kal TA 
éoTrépla Tots Ea TrEptous, Kal Td ye €oa eyyus 
aha ov EOTL MEY PLS erroens, TO TE Kdvruop Kal 
a tov Pyvov éxBorai. o é T)evovev 1 Ovo puplov 
TO pynkos attodaives THS vynoov, Kal TO Kayttov 
mE POV TLVOV TOY amex el THS Kerrunhs dyot' 
Kal Ta mepl TOUS ‘Ootipiovs 6€ Kal Ta T épay TOU 
“Pyvov TA [exp S«vd ov mavra KaTepeva Tat 
TOV TOT@Y. OOTIS OvY TrEpL TOV YyvwpLComevoDv 


1 «ai, Kramer inserts ; editors following. 


a 


1 Strabo elsewhere speaks of this island as ‘‘ the island of 
the fugitive Egyptians.” See 2. 5. 14 (and note), 16. 4. 8, 
and 17. 1. 2; also Pliny, Nat. Hist. 6. 35. 
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about eleven thousand five hundred more. Accord- 
ingly, if we add three thousand four hundred stadia 
more to the south of Meroé, in order to embrace 
the Island of the Egyptians,! the Cinnamon-producing 
country, and Taprobane,? we shall have thirty-eight 
thousand stadia. 

3. However, with one exception, let all the dis- 
tances of Eratosthenes be granted him—for they 
are sufficiently agreed upon; but what man of sense 
could grant his distance from the Borysthenes to the 
parallel of Thule? For not only has the man who 
tells about Thule, Pytheas, been found, upon scrutiny, 
to be an arch-falsifier, but the men who have seen 
Britain and Ierne? do not mention Thule, though 
they speak of other islands, small ones, about 
Britain; and Britain itself stretches alongside of 
Celtica* with a length about equal thereto, being not 
greater in length than five thousand stadia, and its 
limits are defined by the extremities of Celtica which 
lie opposite its own. For the eastern extremity of 
the one country lies opposite the eastern extremity of 
the other, and the western extremity of the one 
opposite the western of the other; and their eastern 
extremities, at all events, are near enough to each 
other for a person to see across from one to the other 
—I mean Cantium® and the mouths of the Rhine. 
But Pytheas declares that the length of Britain is 
more than twenty thousand stadia, and that Cantium 
is several days’ sail from Celtica; and in his account 
both of the Ostimians and of what is beyond the 
Rhine as far as Scythia he has in every case falsified 
the regions. However, any man who has told such 


2 Ceylon. 3 Treland. 
* France, roughly. ° Kent. 
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TOTMY TOTaUTA elrevaTal, TYOAH y av Trepl TaY 
AYVOOULEVOV Tapa Tac adynOeveLv SUVALTO. 

4. Tov d€ Ova tod Bopucbévous trapaddrynXov TOV 
avTov civat TO Sta THS Bpettavixhs eixalovow 
"Iarmrapxos Te Kal AXXoL EK TOU TOV AUTOV EivaL TOV 
61a Bufavtiov T@ 61a Maocandias: ov yap Noryor 
clone Iu@eas * TOU év Maccantia yvapovos pos 
THY oKLAY, TOV avToV Kal “Inmapxos KATA TOV 
OpL@bvUsLoV KQLpov eupety ev TO Bulartie pnoty. 


é€x Maccanias 6é els peony Ty Bpetraveeny ov 


THEOV TOV TEVTAKLTXLALOV éoTL TTAdiMWV. AAA 
\ / la n / A 
env €K peons THs Bperranxijs ov WNEOV TOV 

BN b) 
TETPAKLOXIMOV m poe oo ebpors © av OLK jo LLOV 
ANOS TOS (TovTO 6 ay ein TO Tepl THY ‘Tépynv), 
@oTEe TH érréKelva, els A éxTOTiCer THY Bovrnr, 
Weed ly Le ne \ A 
OUKET OiKHoLLA. Tivt O AV KaL oTOYATHe® AéyoL 
Nie 39 \ a } S )) a. e/ an 5 \ B : / 
TO ATO TOU OLA ovANS EWS TOV OLA opva Bévous 
/ / } c an 
pLupLoV Kat VINLOY TEVTAKOT LOY, OvYx Ope. 
\ \ a 
Atapaptov 6€ Tov wAAaTOUS HYayKacTat 
A 7 a e/ \ \ / 3 
Kal TOU fNKOUS GOTOYELV. OTL meV Yap TTAEOV 4 
\ , A f A / 
OiTANATLOY TO YVOPLWOV LHKOS ETTL TOV YYwpipou 
7 e n \ e / n 
TATOUS, OfOADYOUGL Kal ol VaoTEpOY Kal TOV 
Le) / Mf \ \ \ a 
Tanarov?® ot YaptéataTol NEyw Oé€ TO* ATO TOY 
f an 3 A 3 \ \ / a ) 
dxpwv HS “IvduKns emt ta axpa ths “IBnpias 
ing atl bal b) / / La \ a! Md / 
tov aw” AtOioTa@v éws Tov Kata lépyvny KvKXov. 
‘ Tvééas, Spengel inserts; Meineke, Forbiger, following ; 
C. Miiller approving. 
* etpors, Corais, for e#por; Groskurd, Meineke, Forbiger, 
following ; C. Miller approving. 
3 rakaiov, Corais, for aAAwy ; Groskurd, Meineke, Forbiger, 
Tardieu, following ; C. Miiller approving. 
4 74, Xylander inserts, before ad; Meineke following ; 
Kramer, C. Miiller, approving. 
5 am’, Meineke inserts. 
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great falsehoods about the known regions would 
hardly, I imagine, be able to tell the truth about 
places that are not known to anybody. 

4. The parallel through the mouth of the Borys- 
thenes is conjectured by Hipparchus and others to 
be the same as that through Britain, from the fact 
that the parallel through Byzantium is the same as 
that through Massilia!; for as to the relation of the 
dial-index to the shadow, which Pytheas has given 
for Massilia, this same relation Hipparchus says he 
observed at Byzantium, at the same time of the year 
as that mentioned by Pytheas. But it is not more 
than five thousand stadia from Massilia to the centre 
of Britain. Furthermore, if you were to proceed 
not more than four thousand stadia north from the 
centre of Britain you would find a region that is 
inhabitable only after a fashion (which region would 
be in the neighbourhood of Ierne); and so, as for 
the regions farther on, far out where Eratosthenes 
places Thule, you would find places no longer habit- 
able. But by what guesswork Eratosthenes could 
say that the distance from the parallel through Thule 
to that through the mouth of the Borysthenes is 
eleven thousand five hundred stadia, I do not see. 

5. And since he entirely missed the breadth of 
the inhabited world, he has necessarily failed to 
guess its length also. For, in the first place, that 
the known length is more than double the known 
breadth is agreed to by the later writers as well as 
by the most accomplished of the early writers (I 
mean the distance from the extremities of India to 
the extremities of Iberia, double that from Ethiopia 
up to the parallel that runs by Ierne). Again, after 


1 Marseilles. 
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opiaas d€ TO nex Bev THATOS, TO amo TOV eax ator 
AiOvoTrev HEX pL TOU 61a Oovrns exTeiver aéov 
) O€6 TO LHKOS, Wa ToLnoNn TA€OV Oumhaovov 
TOU Nex Oevros wNatous. dyot yoov? TO pev THS 
Tvdcajs HEX pL tov Ivdo0 TOT Low TO OTEVOTATOV 
oTACLOV upiov eLakur Xi Mov" TO yap emt TQ AK- 
parnpra Tetvov T pla XLALOLS eivat petlov: TO Oe evOev 
em Kaomious TvUAaAS puplov TETPAKLIXINLOY, cir’ 
émt tov Kvdparny pupiwv, emt 6€ rov Netdov amo 
TOU Kudparou TEVTAKLTX thioD, ad ous O€ xedtous 
Kal TpLaKogtous ” [EX pl Kavefixov TTOMATOS, ELTA 
HEX pl THS Kapxndovos peuplous T pur XLALOUS TEVTA- 
KOGioUS, ELTA HEX pe LT yhoo OKT AaKLTXUAOUS 
TOUNAYLO TOV’ umEpaipew 67) TOV éTTA pupiadev 
oxTakoctos.® dey dé éte tpocOctvar TO éKTOS 
‘Hpaxreiov otnrov Kiptopa THs Kdperns, avtt- 
Ket pevov peev Tots “TBnpot, T POTETTOKOS dé 7 POs 
TY eomepay, ovK eXaT TOD OTAOLOV TplaXirLan, 
Kal Ta aKpornpla Ta Te adda Kal TO TOV 
Dorion, O Kareira KaBavop, Kab TAS KATA 
TOUTO VNC OvS, @v THY €oxaTyy Oviiodpnv onal 
IIu@eas amexew HMEPOV TPLOV Toby. TadTa 

ELT OV Ta TeAEUTALA ovdey 7™pO0s TO pijKos ouv- 
TelvovTa TpoaéOnKke TA TEPL TOV aKpwTNPiMV Kal 
Tov “Ootipiov cal THs Ov&toaduns Kal ov hyot 
vncwv: (TavTa yap TavTa TpocapKTLa éoTL Kal 
Kertixa, ovk “IBnpixa, parrov dé Uv0éouv mra- 
cuaTa.) mpootiOnat Te Tots eLpnuevols TOD MHKOUS 


1 voov, A. Miller, for 8’ od». 
2 rptaxootous, Gosselin, for mevtakocious. 
3 éxtaxogios, Sterrett restores, the reading before Kramer. 
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Eratosthenes has determined the said _ breadth, 
namely, that from extreme Ethiopia up to the parallel 
of Thule, he extends the length beyond the due 
measure, in order to make the length more than 
double the aforesaid breadth. At all events he 
says that the narrowest part of India up to the river 
Indus measures sixteen thousand stadia (for the part 
of India that extends to its capes will increase this 
length by three thousand stadia); and the distance 
thence to the Caspian Gates, fourteen thousand ; 
then, to the Euphrates, ten thousand, and from the 
Kuphrates to the Nile five thousand, and on to its 
Canobic mouth thirteen hundred more ; then, to Car- 
thage, thirteen thousand five hundred ; then, to the 
Pillars, at least eight thousand; there is, accordingly, 
he says, an excess of eight hundred stadia over seventy 
thousand stadia. We must still add, he says, the bulge 
of Europe outside the Pillars, which lies over against 
Iberia and leans westward, reaching not less than 
three thousand stadia; we must also add all the 
capes, but in particular that of the Ostimians, called 
Cabaeum,! and the islands about it—the outermost 
of which, Uxisame,? Pytheas says, is a three days’ 
sail distant. And after mentioning these last places, 
though all of them in their stretch add nothing to 
the length of the inhabited world, he has added the 
regions in the neighbourhood of the capes, of the 
Ostimians, of Uxisame, and of all the islands he 
names. (In fact, these places all lie towards the north 
and belong to Celtica, not to Iberia—or rather they 
are inventions of Pytheas.) And he adds to the 


1 Or Gabaeum (Ptol. 2. 8. 1); apparently Pointe du Raz. 
2 Ushant (Ouessant); the Axanthos of Pliny, Nat. Hist. 
4. 16 (30). 
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Ve / / , 

dtactHiwaciy adrouvs acTadiovs SiayAovs pev 

\ fal J / \ \ a b) an 
Tpos TH dvoet, SrtxXLALoUS O€ TPOS TH avaTONN, 
vA / \ \ / b a 
Wa owon TO pn TAEOV 1 HuLov TOU [HKOUS TO 
TNATOS. 

/ J. 

6. IlapapvOovpevos 8 émi mréov, OTL KaTa 

/ 3 \ \ 3 N b) a b) \ a / 
dvow éotl TO aro avatoAns éml dvow StaoTHMa 

a J ey an 
petCov réeyerv, KaTa dvow gdyoly eivat ato THS 
“ N f 
EW TPOS THY ETTEPAV MAKPOTEPAV ELVaL THV OLKOU- 


/ / b) 
pevny, Kai”, Kab aTreEp eipnKapeEDV, WS ol LAOnLATLKOL, 


, 
dynot, KUKXNOV ouVaTTELY, GUUBaddAAOVTAaY aAvTHV 
e A f \ An a) 
EAUTH WOT, Gl pn TO péeyeOos Tov “ATAaVYTLKOU 
/ 3 Md XN an e n 3 an 3 / 
TeAAYOUS EK@NAVE, KAY THEW Huas Ex THS IBnpias 
> \ b) \ \ a b) a Ve N 
ets THY “Ivdtxnv Ota TOU avTOU TAapAaAAHAOU TO 
\ VA \ \ \ f e \ \ 
NoLTrOV Mepos Tapa TO AEexXOEv SidoTHMa UTEP TO 
J / xX a ¢ 
TplLTOV fLepos Ov TOU Odov KUKXOU: ElTEp O OL 
3 @ ee 5) / b) \ oy / A 
AOnvev? édatTw@v éoTl EeikooL puptad@y, OTrOU 
/ / \ \ aA 
TeTounpeba TOV ELPNMeVOV TTAadLAT MOY aTrO THS 
> = A >] \ 3 / > \ n § Ss if 
Ivduxns ets tThv “I Bnpiav. ovb€ tadta obv eb réryet. 
& \ ec , an 
oUTOS yap Oo NOyos* TEpt per THS EvKPaTOV Kal 
1 un, Kramer inserts ; Forbiger following. 
2 «al, Jones inserts. 
° The old reading was 8d @way; but AC have Onvav. 
Kramer rightly reads as above. (cf. readings of MSS. on 


4. 6,292 P12 Fo. ¥. Oy anG) eee 
4 +a, after Adyos, Corais deletes ; Meineke following. 


1 The inhabited world is thought of as an arc, which, when 
produced, completes a circle. Even Aristotle had discussed 
the question whether the inhabited world, in its length, 
could be connected by an are of latitude drawn from Spain 
westward to India (Meteor. 2. 5. 13). 

2 Eratosthenes means by ‘‘the aforesaid distance” his 
length of the inhabited world, 77,800 stadia. 
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aforesaid length-distances still other stadia, namely, 
two thousand on the west, and two thousand on the 
east, in order to keep the breadth from being more 
than half the length. 

6. Again, attempting still further to appease us by 
saying that it is “in accordance with nature ”’ to call 
the distance from east to west greater, he says it 
is “in accordance with nature” that from the east 
to the west the inhabited world is longer, and, 
“ just as I have already stated in the manner of the 
mathematicians,’ he says, “it forms a complete 
circle,! itself meeting itself; so that, if the immensity 
of the Atlantic Sea did not prevent, we could sail 
from Iberia to India along one and the same parallel 
over the remainder of the circle, that is, the re- 
mainder when you have subtracted the aforesaid 
distance 27, which is more than a third of the whole 
circle—if it be true that the circle that runs through 
Athens, along which I have made the said reckoning 
of stadia from India to Iberia, is less than two 
hundred thousand stadia in circuit.”® However, 
Kratosthenes is not happy in this statement, either ; 
for although this argument might be used in the 


3 It has been assumed by various scholars that Eratos- 
thenes’ parallel of latitude, above referred to, ran 25,450 
stadia north of the equator, which would be at 36° 21/253”. 
In this case the circumference of this parallel works out to 
be 202,945 stadia—if we count 700 stadia to the degree, 
following Eratosthenes’ method. But Strabo fails to quote 
Kratostheneg on one section of the distance (from the equator 
to the southern limit of the inhabited world), and the 25,450 
is reached only by a computation based on a statement of 
Ptolemy (Mathematica Syntaxis 1. 10), wherein Ptolemy 
refers to Hratosthenes’ estimate of the distance between the 
tropics. ‘That estimate was inaccurate and so is this; but 
even in his round numbers Eratosthenes is usually close to 
the truth. 
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9 e A / / PN x \ ] 
Ka? nas Covns rAéyotT av KATA TOUS padnpaTt- 
e@ / b f , A 
KOUS, 7S pépos 1 OlKoUpEeVN eoTi, TEpl Se THS 
, a N > J ¢ 3 la) 
OLKOUMEVNS—KAAOULEV YAP OLKOUMLEVHV HV OLKODMLEV 
le a fa) 
Kal yvwpiCoper: évdéyeTat O€ év TH AUTH EevKpaT@ 
J if 5 3 if 
Covn Kal ovo oikovmévas civat 7) Kal mretous, 
\ / b) M fa) ’ 3 n A 
Kal partaota éyyus tov oe “A@nvav KvKedov 
an \ a. n / i 
tov ota Tov “AtAavTLKOD TeENAYOUS ypahopéevov. 
an a) n \ 
Tad O€ eTlEevOY TH TEPL TOV ThaLpoELoH THY 
A 5 We nr a 3 
yn eivat atrodeiEes THS avTHs émriTinoEews Av 
b) N 7 
TUyYavol. ws 0 avUTws Kal Tpos Tov “Opnpov ov 
TAVETAL TEPLT@V AUT@V Sta mEpomevos. 
€ a la) , f 
7. HEAs db€ wept Tov Hnrrelpwy eiTwVv yeyovevat 
\ / \ \ \ A lal a 
TONY NOYOV, KAL TOUS MEV TOLS TrOTapols SLaLpEtY 
b ) f A J \ A ina v4 
avtas, TO TE NetAXw cat TO Tavaidi, vicovs 
Md \ a n a 
atrodaivovtas, Tovs O€ Tois tcOmots, TO TE peTakv 
an , A fa! la 
TAS Kaortrias cat THs Lovtixhs Oaxadoons Kal TO 
petakd THS Epuvpas cat tov ’“Expyywatos, TovTOus 
\ / fare i an 
dé YEeppovncous avTas NEyELV, OVX Opav dyol, TAS 
dv els Tpayud Te” KaTacTpédhor 4 EntTNows avTn, 
b) \ / YA 4 an \ , 
GNA povoy Epiy dLatT@vT@VY wadrov Kata Anpo- 
S N x n o 
KPLTOV Eival. f41) OVT@V yap akpLBaOv Opwv KalaTrEp 
n if e A 5) / 
Kodutrod cal Menritys, oiov oTnra@v 7) TeptBoror, 
TOUTO pev évelv hdvar nuas, OTL TOUTL pév eoTe 
/ 
Koduttos, toutt d€ Meritn, Tovs opovs o€ py 
” eases \ \ / I "2 
Evel elTretv. OL0 Kal CupPatveEw KpioEels TOANAKLS 


1 ef, Corais deletes, before nai; Kramer, C. Miiller 
suspecting ; Meineke following. 

2 mpayud tt, Cobet, for mpayuata; A. Miller apparently 
approving. 
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treatment of the temperate zone (that is, our zone) 
from the point of view of mathematics (since the 
inhabited world is a fraction of the temperate zone), 
yet in the treatment of the inhabited world—why ! 
we call “inhabited” the world which we inhabit and 
know ; though it may be that in this same temperate 
zone there are actually two inhabited worlds, or 
even more, and particularly in the proximity of the 
parallel through Athens that is drawn across the 
Atlantic Sea. And again, by dwelling on his demon- 
stration of the spheroidal shape of the earth he might 
meet with the same criticism as before. And in the 
same way also he does not cease to quarrel with 
Homer about the very same things. 

7. Next, after saying that there has been much 
discussion about the continents, and that some 
divide them by the rivers (the Nile and the Tanais), 
declaring them to be islands, while others divide 
them by the isthmuses (the isthmus between the 
Caspian and the Pontic Seas, and the isthmus 
between the Red Sea and the Ecregma?), and that 
the latter call the continents peninsulas, Era- 
tosthenes then says that he does not see how this 
investigation can end in any practical result, but 
that it belongs only to persons who choose to live on 
a diet of disputation, after the manner of Demo- 
critus; for if there be no accurate boundaries— 
take the case of Colyttus and Melite*—of stone 
posts, for example, or enclosures, we can say only 
this, “This is Colyttus,” and “ That is Melite,’ but 
we should not be able to point out the boundaries ; 
and this is the reason also why disputes often arise 


1 Literally, the ‘‘Outbreak”; the outlet of Lake Sirbonis 
into the Mediterranean. 2 Attic demes, or townships. 
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\ , an / ’ Me \ \ 
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\ rn , 3 / b>] \ ’ 
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/ / 2) \ , 
pevyny atroBrevavtas, adr Els TE THY odETepav 
\ \ b) \ \ Mie Dupe? © an v 
Kal THY atravTiKpuy THY Kapixny, ep n vov loves 
Kal ot é&ns: Ypovm Sé émt wréov mpoiovtas adel 
t eEns’ Ypov@ O€ Emi mE potovtTas a 
\ id / an 3 na 
Kal TAELOVwY yYwpLComéevMVY YKwOpOV Els TOUTO 
/ \ / l 5 e 
KaTaoTpéwat tTHv dtatpecwv. WoTEpoy ovY ob 
n fe \ n cs \ nt 
Tp@TOL OLoplaavTes TAS TpElS, Wa aTO TOV 
/ f a \\ / \ \ 
éoyatov ap~wpar dvatTov THY Epiy pn KaTa 
Ll \ b) f e 5 ¢ 
AnmoxptTov, AANA KAT aAUTOV, OUVTOL AoaV ob 
a \ / \ n L na 
TPOTOL THV THETEPAV ATO THS AVTLKELMEVNS THS 
la) n / A N © \ x 
Tov Kapa@yv dtopicae ntovvtes; ) ovTOL ev THV 
€ / / iy \ lA N 
EArAadba érrevoovy povnv Kal thy Kapiav Kat 
3 / \ an bys >] b) , BA 3 / 
omkLynV THY cUvEXH, oVTE O Kvpwmny ovTe Actay 
e vA 3) Tf, ¢ \ \ b>) if 
@aoavtTws ovte AtBiynv, ot dé Rottrol émrovTes 
ef oy e \ e \ an 3 , 
oon HV LKavn vToypatrat! THY THS olKxovMEVNS 
/ & i b) ¢€ b) n n 
€TiVOLAV, OUTOL ELoLV OL ELS TPla OLaLPODYTES; TOS 
3 n b) / n Vf , 
ov OU THS OLKOULEVNS eTTOLOLYTO OLalpEectV; Tis O€ 
/ ld u \ nan f a 
TPLa WMEPN ALYOV KAL KANXOY HIrEipov ExXATTOV TOV 
la b) al \ ry 3) \ \ 
HEp@V OU TPOTETTLWOEL TO OOV, OV TOV [MEPLT MOV 
va ’ an \ s\ \ > LA 
TOULTaL; ef O €TTLVOEL ev f1) THY oOlKOUMLEVHD, 
/ J n \ N a i 
Jépous O€ TLVOS AUTHS TOV pEpLTpLOV TroLOLTO, TLWOS 
f / nN > VA > nN 
av TUS pépovs THS OlKOUMEVNS pLeposS ElTTE THV 


1 Gon... Uroypawat, Corais, for déonv ikavol emiypawan ; 


Groskurd, Forbiger, Meineke, following. 
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concerning districts, such as the dispute between 
the Argives and the Lacedaemonians about Thyrea, 
and between the Athenians and the Boeotians about 
Oropus ; and the Greeks named the three continents 
wrongly, because they did not look out upon the whole 
inhabited world, but merely upon their own country 
and that which lay directly opposite, namely, Caria, 
where Ionians and their immediate neighbours now 
live ; but in time, ever advancing still further and 
becoming acquainted with more and more countries, 
they have finally brought their division of the con- 
tinents to what it now is. The question, then, is 
whether the “ first men ”’ who divided the three con- 
tinents by boundaries (to begin with Eratosthenes’ last 
points, dieting upon disputation, not after the manner 
of Democritus, but after that of Eratosthenes) were 
those “ first men” who sought to divide by boundaries 
their own country from that of the Carians, which lay 
opposite ; or, did the latter have a notion merely of 
Greece, and of Caria and a bit of territory that is 
contiguous thereto, without having, in like manner, 
a notion of Europe or Asia, or of Libya, whereas 
the men of subsequent times, travelling over what 
was enough of the earth to suggest the notion of the 
inhabited world—are these the men, I say, who 
made the division into three parts? How, pray, 
could they have failed to make a division? And 
who, when speaking of three parts and calling each 
of the parts a continent, does not at the same time 
have a notion of the integer of which he makes_his 
division into parts? But suppose he does not have 
a notion of the inhabited world, but should make 
his division of some part of it—of what part of the 
inhabited world, I ask, would anyone have said Asia 
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STRABO 


» / BY ¥ He) / BD c/ BA a 
Aotav » thv Kupwmnv 7 oNWS HIrELpoVv; TavdTAa 
yap €lpnTaL TAKUMEPOS. 
, v7 \ J \ / ie BS te 
8. "Ere 6€ mayupepéotepov To pncavTa jn opav, 
, \ f \ \ 

ElS TL TPAYMATLKOY KAaTATTPEPEL TO TOUS Opous 
A va) \ \ \ \ / 
Cntetv, Tapaetivat Tov Kodrvuttov cat THv Meditynp, 

5 3 >) >) / / 3 \ e 
eiT els TavavTia TrepiTpémecOal. El yap ol TeEpl 
A \ n J \ \ n iy 
Ovpeav kai “Opwiod morepor bia TAS TOV Gpwv 
/ / J 
ayvotas améBnoav, els Tpay_aTLKOV TL KaTa- 
J \ , \ / X an 
aTpépov TO dtaywpifey Tas KXw@pas' 7 TovTO 
/ la / \ an 
éyel, wS ETl pev TOV Koplov, Kai vy Ava TOV 
an \ \ / 
kal éxaota €Ovav mpayywatiKoy 70 dLopifew 
an \ an , / 
axptB@s, emt b€ TOV NITELPOY TEPLTTOV; KALTOL 
\ fa) & f J \ 3 ee 
ovode évTav0a HrTov ovdév: yévotTo yap av Kal ért 
/ / / a \ 
TOUT@V NYE“WOTL peyaros audio BHTHaOLs, TR pev 
BY \ 3 , a \ \ Ms e f 
éyovts THY Aciav, TO 5é tTHVY AtBinv, omoTépov 
ate € ry ie / € / 
n' é€otw 1 Aiyumtos OnXovott 7 KaTwW REYyO- 
i, an b) 4 J 
péevn THs Alytdrtov ywpa. Kav éaon” 6€ TIS 
a \ \ / of Me a 
TOUTO O14 TO oTraviov, adAwS hatéov draipetaVar 
\ Ue \ \ 
TAS HITELPOUS KATA péyav SLoplapov Kal TpOS THY 
b) VA e/ b / pd A +O\ 
oLKovpEVnY OrANV avadepopevov: KAO oy ov6E 
4 e nan a 
TOVTOU povTiaTéov, EL Ol TOS TOTAaMOoLsS SLOpt- 
le / if a 
TAVTES ATONELTTOVEL TLVA Ywpia adLOpLoTAa, TOV 
a \ , a a ii 
TOTALOY [LN MEY PL TOV wWKEAVOD dLNKOVTaY, Noe? 
lal / N / 
ynoovs ws AANOOs aTrONELTOVTWY TAS HTTELPOUS. 
? / an 
9. “Eni réXer 6€ Tov viTopynuaTtos ovK émat- 
/ \ / a U \ aA 
véoas Tovs diva StatpovvTas amrav TO TOV avOpo- 
1 67, Meineke, for 8’. 
2 «av edon, for catavas, Paetz; Forbiger, Meineke, following. 


3 undé, for Tas wev 6h, Corais ; Groskurd, Meineke, Forbiger, 
following ; Kramer, C. Miiller, suspecting. 
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was a part, or Europe, or a continent in general >— 
Indeed these points of his have been crudely stated. 

8. Still cruder is it, after he has said that he does 
not see what practical result there can be to the 
investigation of the boundaries, to cite Colyttus and 
Melite, and then turn round to the opposite side of 
the question. For if the wars about Thyrea and 
Oropus resulted through ignorance of the boundaries, 
then the separation of countries by boundaries is a 
thing that results in something practical. Or does 
Eratosthenes mean this, that in the case of the 
districts and, of course, of the several nations it is 
practical to divide them by accurate boundaries, 
whereas in case of the continents it is superfluous? 
And yet, I answer, not even here is it any the less 
practical ; for there might arise also in case of the 
continents a controversy between great rulers, for 
example, one ruler who held Asia and another who 
held Libya, as to which one of them really owned 
Egypt, that is to say, the so-called “ Lower” country 
of Egypt. Moreover, if anyone dismisses this example 
on account of its rarity, at all events it must be 
said that the continents are divided according to a 
process of grand division which also has relation to 
the whole inhabited world. In following that 
principle of division we must not worry about this 
point, either, namely, that those who have made 
the rivers the dividing lines leave certain districts 
without dividing lines, because the rivers do not 
reach all the way to the ocean and so do not really 
leave the continents as islands. 

9. Now, towards the end of his treatise—after 
withholding praise from those who divide the whole 
multitude of mankind into two groups, namely, 
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A / ” 

Tov TAHOOs els Te” ENANVas Kal BapBdpous, Kal 
3 la n 

tous AdeEavdp tapatvodvtas Tots wev °EAAnoww 
as dirous xpnoGar, Tots dé BapBapois ws ToXe- 

lf / Ss: if b) a \ / 
pots, BEXTLOV eival Pynow apeTH Kab KaKtia dLat- 
pety TavTa. modXrovs yap Kal Tov “EXAnvor 
eivaL KaKoUs Kal TOY BapSdpwv aotetous, Kaba- 
b) \ ie) / M4 Wwrits , \ 
mep Ivdovs cai “Aptavovs, éts 6€ Pwaiovs Kat 
Kapxyndoviovs, ottm Oavyacta@s TodLtTevopéevous. 


dvoTrep Tov “AréEavdpov, auernoavTa TOV Tapat- 


/ - el >} i >) J aA 
VOUVT@V, OGOUS olov T HY amrodeved Bat TOV 
, >} n \\ >} la J ’ 
EVOOKLLOV avopav KAL €VEPYETELVY’ WOTTED OL 
f lal / / \ b) / 
ANAXO TL TOV OVTW OLEAOV TWD, TOUS juev €V thoy@ 
\ >) 5) >} / ye X\ / n \ 
Tous © €év eTale TLUE“evov, 1 SLOTL TOLS peV 
\ \ 
1 “gal TO 
/ \ / 3 lal a \ ’ ff 
Taloelas Kal NOYwWY OlKEtOV, Tols 6€ TavaVTia. 


A N Y4 \ N \ 
ETLKPATEL TO VOMLMOV KAL TO TOALTLKOY 


co / 9S b) / nt 

kai 0 AndéEavdpos ody, ovK apeAjoas TOV Tapal- 

y, 5) ’ 9 / \ , \ 
VOVVT@V arr ATrOOEEAMEVOS THY YVOUNV, TA 
5) U b) \ 3 Uf b) , \ \ f 
akoXov0a, ov Ta evayvTia, eTTOLEl, T Pos THV OLaVOLaV 

an \ an / 

CKOTOV THY TO) ETETTAAKOTOD. 


1 kal 7d modrtikdv, omitted by Kramer, and also by 
Meineke, Diibner-Miiller, and Tardieu. 
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Greeks and Barbarians, and also from those who 
advised Alexander to treat the Greeks as friends 
but the Barbarians as enemies—Eratosthenes goes on 
to say that it would be better to make such divisions 
according to good qualities and bad qualities; for 
not only are many of the Greeks bad, but many of 
the Barbarians are refined—Indians and Arians, for 
example, and, further, Romans and Carthaginians, 
who carry on their governments so admirably. And 
this, he says, is the reason why Alexander, disregard- 
ing his advisers, welcomed as many as he could of 
the men of fair repute and did them favours—just 
as if those who have made such a division, placing 
some people in the category of censure, others 
in that of praise, did so for any other reason than 
that in some people there prevail the law-abiding 
and the political instinct, and the qualities associated 
with education and powers of speech, whereas in 
other people the opposite characteristics prevail! 
And so Alexander, not disregarding his advisers, but 
rather accepting their opinion, did what was con- 
sistent with, not contrary to, their advice; for he 
had regard to the real intent of those who gave 
him counsel. 
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B’ 


I 


"Ey 6€ TO TpiTM TOY yewypadiKkav KaOLoTa- 
fLevOS TOV THs olKouperns TIVAKA Ypaupn Teve 
Ovacpet diya aro dUcEws € em avatoAnv Taparhn hp 
TH lonpepwy YPae eR: mépata & avris TiOno 
7 p0s dvaEL peev TAS “Hpaxdeious oTNhas, em 
avaToN} 6é Ta KPO Kal éoyara ben TOV apope- 
CovTeov opéy THY TpO0s dpkTov THs lvduciis TNEv- 
pav. ypade oe TV ypaypny amo XTyrAOV b1a 
TE TOU YKEALKOD TOPO “Ov Kal TMV peanuBpLvaV 
axpwv ths te leXorovvicov Kat ths “ATTiKkis, 
ral HEX pl tis Podtas Kab Tob “IoowKod KoXov. 
EXPL pev 67 Sevpo 61a THs Jararrns dno eiva 
THY Nex Geioav Ypappeay Kal TOV TAapaKerpevev 
nTeipwv (Kal yap auTnv 6rAnv THY Kal Hpuas 
Odrattav ovTws emt pnKos TeTdoOat péypl THS 
Kiduxias), eiTa er evetas TOS éx Barreca bau 
Tap ONY THY opewvny TOU Tavpou expe THS 
Tvduxqs* Tov yap Tatpov ém evdeias TH amo 
LTNAOV Jaratin TETALEVOD oixa THD ‘Aciav 
O1atpeiy ony emt pAKCOS, TO pep auris Hépos 
Bopevov TovovvTa, TO O€ voTLOV: wal omoiws Kal 
avtov émi tov dt AOnvav' idptcbat mapardHnrov 
Kal THY ATO YTNAOV mex pl Sevpo AOadXaTTADV. 

1 §.’ "A@nvev, Kramer, for 5:4 O.v@y ; see note 3, page 240. 
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1. In the Third Book of his Geography Eratos- 
thenes, in establishing the map of the inhabited 
world, divides it into two parts by a line drawn from 
west to east, parallel to the equatorial line; and as 
ends of this line he takes, on the west, the Pillars of 
Heracles, on the east, the capes and most remote 
peaks of the mountain-chain that forms the northern 
boundary of India. He draws the line from the 
Pillars through the Strait of Sicily and also through 
the southern capes both of the Peloponnesus and of 
Attica, and as far as Rhodes and the Gulf of Issus. 
Up to this point, then, he says, the said line runs 
through the sea and the adjacent continents (and 
indeed our whole Mediterranean Sea itself extends, 
lengthwise, along this line as far as Cilicia) ; then the 
line is produced in an approximately straight course 
along the whole Taurus Range as far as India, for the 
Taurus stretches ina straight course with the sea that 
begins at the Pillars, and divides all Asia lengthwise 
into two parts, thus making one part of it northern, 
the other southern ; so that in like manner both the 
Taurus and the Sea from the Pillars up to the Taurus 
lie on the parallel of Athens. 
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. Tatra 8 etrav oleT at dety dtop0@cat TOV 
ce yewypad tcov TAKA. TOND yap em TAS 
apKTOUS Tapanharrew Ta éwOiva Ep TOV OPOVv 
Kar avr ov, cuveTia maa Oat dé kal thy “Ivdcxny 
aPKTUK@TEPAY H Oet !  yevopmevny. TiSTLW O€ TOUTOV 
déper play pev TOLLUT NY, OTL TA THS ‘Tnduxijs apa 
Ta peonuBpworara ouororyovat ToNXol Tois ard 
Mepony dvr aipew TOT OLS, amo TE TOV cEpov Kal 
TOV OUpaVviwy TeKmalpomevol, evTEeDVev & emt Ta 
Bopevotata THs Ivdixns Ta mpos Tots Kaveactous 
épect LlatpoxAhs, 0 wadtota TioTevecOat diKaLos 
dua Te TO akiwpma Kal dia TO py lOLwTNS civat 
TOV yewrypapiar, pyc gradious puptous Kab 
TEVTAKLTXUNLOUS® aXra peayy Kal TO amo Mepons 
éml tov ov “A Onvav Trapardn ov TOGOUTOV TOS 
éotw, wate THS “IvdiKns Ta TpocapKTLa péepn 
guvantovtTa Tots Kaveaciou opeow ets TovUTOV 
TEAEUTAY TOV KUKAOD. 

3. "ANAny O€ iat hépes TOLAUTHY, OTL TO ATO 
Tov loouxov KkoATov didoTHpa él THY CddaTTAV 
thy Llovtixny Tpicyiriwv Tes éoTe cTACL@Y TPOS 
dpKTov tovTs Kal Tous Tepl “Apicoy ) Xwemnv 
TOTOUS, OGOV Kal TO TAATOS TOY OpaV éyeTaL’ 
éx 6€ “Aptcovd mpos THY ltaonmepwny avaTodXV 
hepopéeve tmpwtov pev 7 Korxis éotuv, €reta 1 
éri tHv “Tpxaviav Odratrav vTépbecis Kat 7 
ébeEns 9 émt Baxtpa Kal tovs éméxewva Yxvdas 


1 4 de7, Groskurd, for 757. 
1 The Greek word meaning ‘‘rise opposite to”, which 


Strabo often uses (following Eratosthenes), apparently con- 
tains the idea of ‘‘ direction wp towards the equator.” 
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2. After Eratosthenes has said that, he thinks he 
must needs make a complete revision of the early 
geographical map ; for, according to it, he says, the 
eastern portions of the mountains deviate considerably 
towards the north, and India itself is drawn up along 
with it, and comes to occupy a more northerly 
position than it should. As proof of this he offers, 
first, an argument to this effect: the most southerly 
capes of India rise opposite to! the regions about 
Meroé, as many writers agree, who judge both from 
the climatic conditions and from the celestial phe- 
nomena; and from the capes on to the most 
northerly regions of India at the Caucasus Mountains, 
Patrocles (the man who has particular right to our 
confidence, both on account of his worthiness of 
character and on account of his being no layman in 
geographical matters) says the distance is fifteen 
thousand stadia; but, to be sure, the distance from 
Meroé to the parallel of Athens is about that distance ; 
and therefore the northerly parts of India, since 
they join the Caucasus Mountains,” come to an end in 
this parallel. 

3. Another proof which he offers is to this effect : 
the distance from the Gulf of Issus to the Pontic Sea 
is about three thousand stadia, if you go towards the 
north and the regions round about Amisus and 
Sinope, a distance as great as that which is also 
assigned to the breadth of the mountains ; and from 
Amisus, if you bear towards the equinoctial sunrise, 
you come first to Colchis; and then you come to the 
passage which takes you over to the Hyrcanian ? Sea, 
and to the road next in order that leads to Bactra 


? The Indian Caucasus, now Hindu Kush. 
§ Caspian. 
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odos befa EXOVTL Ta Opn avTn & 1panpa 61a 
"A ploov ™pos ovow éx Badhopevn 3, 7ns Upo- 
TovtTioos €otl Kal tov “EXAnotrovtov. amo 6é 
Mepons éml TOV “EX o-rovTov ov TAELOUS clot 
TOV peuplov Kab OKTAKLTYIM@VY TTAdIMOV, OTOL Kat 
a0 Tob peonpBpuvod meupoo THS Tyee POs 
Ta Tept tovs Baxtptovs pépn, tmpooteOevtwp 
TPLTXLALWY TOS pUpiolS KAL TeEVTAKLTXLALOLS, WV 
OL fev TOV TAATOVS HaaVY TOV OpaVv, ob O€ THS 
"[vdixjs. 

4. IIpos 8 tHv amopac tv TAUT ND 0 “Inmapxos 
avTinéyer diaBdddAwv Tas TicTes' ovTEe Yap 
IlatpoxXéa mo tov eivat, dveiy avTipapTupovyToY 
avT@ Aniupayou te cat Meyacbévous, of cal ovs 
[ev TOTOUS Seo pupiov eival OTADLWY TO OLdoTHMa 
pace TO G70 THS KATA peonuBptav Jaratrns, Kal? 
ovs 6€ Kat T plo mUpt@V’ TOUTOUS ye on ToLavTa 
éyetv, Kal TOUS apyYaiovs Tivakas ToUTOLS OMO- 
Noyetv. amiGavov 6 Tov vouiler TO povea Setv 
miatevey Ulatpoxdel, mapévtas Tovs Tocov- 
TOV GVTLLApPTUPOLYTAS auto, Kal dLopSovabar 

4 
Tap avTo TODTO TOUS apxatous mivaKas, Gra 
Ht) EV OUTWS, EWS AV TL TLOTOTEPOV TEPL AVT@V 
ark 

5. Oiwac On TOMAS exew evOvvas TOUTOV Tov 
Aéyor. 7 POT OV pev OTL ToAXNAtLS papTuptats 
éxelvou Xpncapevov, pg pyc TH IlatpoxAéous 
avTOV xpio Fac. Tives OUP noav ou pao KovTes Ta 
peonuBpiwa 6 aK pa THs ‘Tr duxis a avr aipe TOS KATA 
Meponv; tives & ot To amo Mepons dudotnpa 
péype tov ot °A@nvav tmapaddnrov ToTcovUTOV 
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and to the Scythians on beyond, keeping the 
mountains on your right; and this line, if produced 
through Amisus westwards, runs through the Pro- 
pontis and the Hellespont; and from Meroé to the 
Hellespont is not more than eighteen thousand 
stadia, a distance as great as that from the southern 
side of India to the parts round about the Bactrians, 
if we added three thousand stadia to the fifteen 
thousand, some of which belonged to the breadth of 
the mountains, the others to that of India. 

4. As for this declaration of Eratosthenes, Hip- 
parchus contradicts it by throwing discredit on the 
proofs. In the first place, says he, Patrocles is not 
trustworthy, since two men bear testimony against 
him, both Deimachus and Megasthenes, who say 
that in some places the distance from the southern 
sea is twenty thousand stadia and in other places 
even thirty thousand; so these two men, at least, 
make such a statement, and the early maps agree 
with them. It is an incredible thing, of course, he 
thinks, that we have to trust Patrocles alone, in 
disregard of those whose testimony is so strong 
against him, and to correct the early maps through- 
out as regards the very point at issue, instead of 
leaving them as they are until we have more trust- 
worthy information about them. 

5. Now I think this reasoning of Hipparchus is 
open to censure on many grounds. In the first place, 
although Eratosthenes used many testimonies, he 
says that Eratosthenes uses only one—that of 
Patrocles. Who, pray, were the men that affirmed 
that the southern capes of India rose opposite to the 
regions of Meroé? And who the men that said the 
distance from Meroé up to the parallel of Athens 
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me y \ / e \ n b) a , 
AEVOVTES; TLVES O€ TAAL OL TO TOV Oopwv TNATOS, 
x c Si 9 \ n / b \ \ b] x \ 
7H ol TO amo THS Kirsxtas emt thy Aputoov To 
Sa eN f ye - be e Nig? \.3 a 
avTO TOUTM NEyoVTES; TiVEes O€ OL TO aTTO Apicod 
\ va) € / VA , 
dua Koryov cal tis ‘Tpxavias péxpt Baxtpiov 
n ’ \ t / 
Kal Tov éméxewva els THY E@av OaraTTav KaOnKov- 
3) ’ b] i? > J \ > 3 > 
Twv ém evleltas Te eivat NEyOVTES KaL ET Lon- 
\ b) \ \ Wali \ bY b) 6 ca) 
pepivas avaToNas Kat Tapa’ Ta opn ev deka 
4 ») / X\ / \ pe \ / ie 
éyovTt avTa; 7 Tadw TO éml THY OvowW eT 
, J A n , b ) \ \ 
evOcias TAVTH TH ypapmn, OLrote emt THY LI po7rov- 
/ b) XN NS \ c , an \ € 
Tida éotl Kal Tov EXXAnoTOVTOV; Tav’TAa yap oO 
3 Oé / / € \ b] 
EpatooGevns NauPaver TavTa WS Kal expapTr- 
J \ lal a / i 
povpeva vTO TMV €V TOS TOTTOLS YyEvOMeVMV, EV- 
/ a & / 
TETUXNK@S UTOMVHUATL TONNOLS, WV EVTFOPEL 
/ BY 4 Wa e id Da 
BiBruodnKknvy eExov THALKAUTHY HALKNVY AUTOS 
/ / 
“Immapxos pyot. 
\ \ la) / Mf 
6. Kati avr 6€ 7 Tod Tatpoxdéous tiotis éx 
n a - lal J An 
TOANWY LAPTUPLWY TVYKELTAL, TOV PATLAEWY TOV 
f b) fal / b) A La 
TETLOTEVKOTOVY AUTO THALKAUTNY apYnV, TOV 
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1 rapa, Corais, for mepi; Groskurd, Forbiger, Meineke 
following. 
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was such a distance? And who, again, the men that 
gave the breadth of the Taurus Mountains, or the 
men that called the distance from Cilicia to the 
Amisus the same as that of this breadth? And who 
said as regards the distance from Amisus, through 
Colchis and Hyrcania up to Bactria and through the 
regions beyond Bactria which reach down to the 
eastern sea, that it was in a straight line and toward 
the equinoctial east and that it was alongside the 
mountains which you keep on your right hand? Or, 
again, as regards the distance towards the west in 
a straight course with this line, that it was towards 
the Propontis and the Hellespont? Why, Eratos- 
thenes takes all these as matters actually established 
by the testimony of the men who had been in the 
regions, for he has read many historical treatises— 
with which he was well supplied if he had a library 
as large as Hipparchus says it was.! 

6. Further, the trustworthiness of Patrocles, itself, 
rests upon many testimonies ; I refer to the Kings * 
who had entrusted to him such an important office ; 
to the men who followed him, to the men who 
oppose him, whom Hipparchus himself names; for 
the tests to which those men are subjected are 
but proofs of the statements of Patrocles. Neither 
does this statement of Patrocles lack plausibility, 
namely, that those who made the expedition with 
Alexander acquired only cursory information about 
everything, but Alexander himself made accurate 
investigations, since the men best acquainted with 
the country had described the whole of it for 
him; and this description was later presented to 


1 The library at Alexandria, 
2 Seleucus I. and Antiochus I. 
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Patrocles (so Patrocles says) by Xenocles, Alexander’s 
treasurer. . 

7. Hipparchus further says, in his Second Book, that 
Eratosthenes himself throws discredit on the trust- 
worthiness of Patrocles, in consequence of Patrocles’ 
disagreement with Megasthenes about the length of 
India on its northern side, which Megasthenes calls 
sixteen thousand stadia, whereas Patrocles affirms 
that it is a thousand short of that ; for, having started 
from a certain “Itinerary” as basis, Eratosthenes 
distrusts both of them on account of their disagree- 
ment and holds to the “Itinerary.” If, then, says 
Hipparchus, Patrocles is untrustworthy on account 
of the disagreement at that point, although the 
discrepancy is only a matter of a thousand stadia, 
how much more should we distrust him where the 
discrepancy is a matter of eight thousand stadia, as 
against two men, and that, too, men who agree with 
one another; for both of them call the breadth of 
India twenty thousand stadia, whereas Patrocles calls 
it twelve thousand ? 

8. My answer will be that it was not the bare 
disagreement with Megasthenes that Eratosthenes 
found fault with, but he found fault when he 
compared their disagreement with the harmony 
and trustworthiness of the “Itinerary.” Yet we 
should not be surprised if one thing proves to be 
more trustworthy than another trustworthy thing, 
and if we trust the same man in some things, but 
distrust him in others, whenever greater certainty 
has been established from some _ other source. 
Again, it is ridiculous to think that the amount 
by which the authorities disagree makes the parties 
to the disagreement less trustworthy. Why, on 
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1 Which formed a part of Strabo’s Historical Sketches (see 
footnote on page 46). Both Onesicritus and Nearchus accom- 
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the contrary, this is more likely to be the case 
where the matter of disagreement is slight; for 
if the matter of disagreement is but slight, error 
is more likely to result, not merely among ordinary 
writers, but even among writers who are somewhat 
superior to the other class; but where the matters 
of disagreement are considerable, though the ordinary 
man would go astray, the more scientific man would 
be less likely to do so, and for that reason he is more 
quickly trusted. 

9. However, all who have written about India 
have proved themselves, for the most part, fabri- 
eators, but preéminently so Deimachus; the next 
in order is Megasthenes ; and then, Onesicritus, and 
Nearchus, and other such writers, who begin to 
speak the truth, though with faltering voice. I, 
too, had the privilege of noting this fact extensively 
when I was writing the “Deeds of Alexander.” ! 
But especially do Deimachus and Megasthenes de- 
serve to be distrusted. For they are the persons 
who tell us about the “men that sleep in their 
ears,’ and the “men without mouths,’ and “men 
without noses’’; and about “men with one eye,’ 
“men with long legs,” “men with fingers turned 
backward” ; and they revived, also, the Homeric 
story of the battle between the cranes and the 
“pygmies,” who, they said, were three spans tall. 
These men also tell about the ants that mine gold 
and Pans with wedge-shaped heads; and about 
snakes that swallow oxen and stags, horns and 
all; and in these matters the one refutes the other, 
as is stated by Eratosthenes also. For although they 


panied Alexander. Strabo alludes to his own stay at the 
Alexandrian Library. 
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1 undetépwoe, A. Miller, for underépws 7. 





1 Scholars have agreed that something has fallen out of 
the manuscripts ; but the assumption is unnecessary. Strabo 
here recurs to ‘‘the second argument” of Eratosthenes, 
which was introduced as far back as § 3, and the connection 
is not at once apparent ; but he has just referred to the 
credibility of ‘‘the other witnesses,” and, clearly, it was 
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were sent on an ambassadorial mission to Palim- 
bothra (Megasthenes to Sandrocottus, Deimachus 
to Allitrochades the son of Sandrocottus), still, 
as memoirs of their stay abroad, they have left 
behind such writings as these, being prompted to do 
so by—I know not what cause! Patrocles, however, 
is by no means that sort of man. And also the 
other witnesses whom Eratosthenes has used are not 
lacking in credibility. 

10.4 For instance, if the meridian through Rhodes 
and Byzantium has been correctly drawn, then that 
through Cilicia and Amisus will have been correctly 
drawn too; for from many considerations the 
parallel relation of lines is obvious whenever it is 
proved by test that there is no meeting in either 
direction.? 

11. Again, that the voyage from Amisus to Colchis 
lies in the direction of the equinoctial east ? is proved 
by the winds, by the seasons, by the crops, and by 
the risings of the sun themselves; and thus, in 
the same way, both the pass that leads over to the 
Caspian Sea and the road from there on to Bactra. 
For in many cases the way things appear to the 
sight and the agreement of all the testimony are 
more trustworthy than an instrument.* Indeed, 
even the same Hipparchus, in taking the line from 
the Pillars on to Cilicia to be in a straight course 
and to be in the direction of the equinoctial east, did 


upon ‘‘the other witnesses ”’ that Kratosthenes based that 
‘*second argument,” as is indicated in §5. Strabo then 
proceeds, in § 10, to illustrate the credibility of those 
witnesses by defending Eratosthenes on points wherein they 
were involved. 

* An echo from Greek geometry. 

3 That is, due east. 4 Compare § 35 (below). 
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1 éxeivo, Scaliger, for éxetvos; Corais, Meineke, Diibner- 
Miiller, Groskurd, Forbiger, following. 

2 ed Aéye: rd, Xylander, for evAoyeiro; Meineke following. 

3 uéexpt, Meineke, for pexprs. 

4 rapéxovo1, Kramer, for mepiéxovo1; Meineke, Forbiger, 
Tardieu, following. 

5 ed, Corais, for od ; editors following. 
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not depend wholly on instruments and geometrical 
calculations, but for the whole line from the Pillars 
on to the Strait | he trusted the sailors. So that this 
statement of his is not good, either, where he says : 
«Since we cannot tell either the relation of the 
longest day to the shortest, or of gnomon to shadow, 
along the mountain-side that runs from Cilicia on to 
India, neither can we say whether the slant of the 
mountains lies in a parallel line,? but we must leave 
the line uncorrected, keeping it aslant as the early 
maps give it.’’ For, in the first place, “ cannot tell”’ 
is the same thing as to withhold opinion, and the 
man who withholds opinion also inclines to neither 
side ; but when Hipparchus bids us leave the line as 
the ancients give it, he inclines to that side. Rather 
would he be “ keeping” the consistent course, if he 
also advised us not to treat geography at all; for we 
“cannot tell” in that way? the positions of the 
other mountains, either—for instance, the Alps, the 
Pyrenees, and the Thracian, the Illyrian, and the 
German Mountains. But who would think the 
early geographers more trustworthy than those of 
later times, since in their map-drawing the ancients 
made all those blunders that Eratosthenes has rightly 
accused them of and not one of these blunders has 
been objected to by Hipparchus ? 

12. Again, the next remarks of Hipparchus are 
full of great difficulties. For example, see how many 
absurdities would arise if one should not disallow the 

1 Of Sicily. 

2 That is, whether the line of these mountains, which in 
the early maps makes an acute angle to the north with a 


parallel of latitude, should lie on a parallel. Compare § 2 
(above). 


> That is, by instruments and geometrical calculations. 
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1 See footnote on page 254. 
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statement that the southern capes of India rise 
opposite to! the regions of Meroé, or the statement 
that the distance from Meroé to the mouth of the 
strait at Byzantium is about eighteen thousand stadia, 
but yet should make the distance from Southern 
India to the mountains thirty thousand stadia. Why, 
in the first place, if it be true that the parallel 
which runs through Byzantium is the same as that 
which runs through Massilia (as Hipparchus has 
stated, on the authority of Pytheas), and that the 
meridian which runs through Byzantium is the same 
as that through the Borysthenes (which very thing, 
also, Hipparchus approves), and if he also approves 
the statement that the distance from Byzantium to 
the Borysthenes is three thousand seven hundred 
stadia, then this last number would be the number 
of stadia from Massilia to the parallel that runs 
through the Borysthenes?; which parallel, of course, 
would run through the sea-coast of Celtica, for on 
going about this number of stadia through Celtica 
you reach the ocean.? 

13. Again, since the Cinnamon-producing Country 
is the most remote inhabited country towards the 
south, as we know, and since, according to Hip- 
parchus himself, the parallel that runs through it is 
the beginning of the temperate zone and of the 
inhabited world, and is distant from the equator about 
eight thousand eight hundred stadia; and further, 
since, aS Hipparchus says, the parallel through 
the Borysthenes is thirty-four thousand stadia dis- 
tant from the equator, theré would remain twenty- 


2 Strabo frequently refers to the mouth of the Borysthenes 
as merely ‘* Borysthenes.” 
> That is, going toward the north. 
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4 J ih \ a i "4 \ 
adrov Hoptov. TAVTH 01) TH VHTw@ TWAATOS TpoaTED Ev 
x b) / A / \ / Ny Ve b) \ > 
TO avanoryov T@ poynket Kal Slappa TO én avTaY ex 
an an fal N b) 
THs Ivdunyns TOV mev TpLoYLALwY TTAdLWY OVK aV 
3 \ an 
EXATTOV TOLNTELE OLATTHUA, OTDOV HV TO ATO TOD 
e/ a > VA > / By] / 3 
6pov THS olxovpevns els Meponv, elmep mérArEL TA 
a n / an J / 
akpa ths “Ivduxns avtaipev th Mepon: miBavo- 
/ a} / / 
TEpov © éoTL KAL TAELOUS TOV TPLaXLALWY TLOEVAL. 
A if an , & 
el 01) TOUTO TpoaOeEty TLS TOLS TPLTLUPLOLS, ots PHoLY 
1 yeAwvera, Meineke, for yeAdma. 
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five thousand two hundred stadia for the distance 
from the parallel that divides the torrid from the 
temperate zone to the parallel that runs through 
the Borysthenes and the sea-coast of Celtica. And 
yet the voyage from Celtica to the north is nowadays 
called the remotest voyage to the north; I mean the 
voyage to Ierne,! which island not only lies beyond 
Britain but is such a wretched place to live in on 
account of the cold that the regions on beyond are 
regarded as uninhabitable. And Ierne is not farther 
from Celtica, they say, than five thousand stadia ; so 
that about thirty thousand stadia all told, or perhaps 
a few more, would represent the breadth of the 
inhabited world. 

14. Well, then, let us pass on to the country that 
rises opposite to the Cinnamon-producing Country 
and lies toward the east on the same parallel. ‘This 
is the region about Taprobane.2- We have strong 
assurance that Taprobane is a large island in the 
open sea, which lies off India to the south. It 
stretches lengthwise in the direction of Ethiopia for 
more than five thousand stadia, as they say ; and from 
it, they say, much ivory is brought to the markets of 
India, and also tortoise-shell and other merchandise. 
Now if we assign to this island a breadth that is 
proportional to its length, and if we add thereto the 
expanse of the sea between it and India, the sum 
would be a distance of not less than three thousand 
stadia —as much as the distance from the border of 
the inhabited world to Meroé—that is, if the capes 
of India are to rise opposite to Meroé ; but it is more 
plausible to set down still more than three thousand 
stadia. So if you should add these three thousand 


1 Treland. ° Ceylon. 
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¢ A If / n > B , \ > 5 
o Anipayos pexpe THs ets Baxtptous Kal Soyde- 
\ € LA 3 a 

avous vumep0écews, éxmrécor Av TaVTAa TavTa Ta 

/ an 3 / \ n 3 5 

EOVN THS OLKOVEVNS Kab THS EVKPaTOV. Tis av odv 
Uf, an / / A 

Gappnoele TAUTA A€yelv, AKOVWY Kal TOV Taal 

Kal TOV VOY THY EevKpaciay Kal THY evKapTLaY 

J va) A 
NEYOVT@Y TPO@TOV eV TY TOV TpocRoppav 
i OG ” be \ \ 5] a «¢ / \ A 
vOOV, ETetTa O€ Kal THY ev TH ‘TpKavia Kat TH 

>) / nn a a a 

Apia kat édeEns tH Te Mapyiavq cal th Bak- 
n x © n 

Tplavn; aTacal yap avTal mMpocexets péev etot 

fa! 8 / rx a an ‘ih v4 \ e/ B 

TH Bopetm mrevpa tov Tavpov cal 7} ye Bak- 
\ \ xX ag aA bd I O \ ie Gé 

Tptavyn Kal mAnordler TH els ‘“Ivdovs vmepOéoet, 
, ? Ii / / 

TOTAVTN O EVOALMOVLA KEXPNVTAL, WATE TAPTONU 
TL ATEXELV THS GOLKHTOV. ev wév ye TH Tpkavia 
\ bY > \ Yi / / \ 
THY ApuTreNoy peTPNTHY olvov Hhepewy hact, THV 
A \ an 
d€ cuKhY pedipvous éENKovTa, Tov 6é€ atTov éK 
Tov ékTrecovTOS KapToU THS KaNauNS TadLV 

rn ie an 
dvecOar, ev dé Tois SEevdpect opnvoupyetobat 
\ an / 5) a / ee is 
Kal TOV dur\rNwv aTToppEely LeXt, OTTEP yiver Oar 
: t ths Myotas ev th M ) Kal TH 
pev kal THs Myédtas év tH Matiavy Kat tis 
b) / b) A Ss an \\ awn a 
Appevias €v TH Rakaonvy Kal TH Apaénvy. 
b) > b) a \ 3 Sia 3/ Q J 
arr évrav0a pev ove em tons OGavpactor, 
a ¢ Vis \ - 
elTrEep elo VoTL@TEpat THS TpKavias, Kal EevKpacia 
a f , la) \ n 
dtahépovoat THs GAANS ywopas: Exel dé “ardor. 
b) \ A a \ Q / \ CO 
ev 6€ TH Mapyavy tov tu@ueva phacww evpt- 
axecGat THs apméNov ToAAaKLs SuEly avdpav 
va) / \ \ / Me 
Opyulais mepiAnmtov, Tov de PBotpyy dsuTnyuv. 
id \ VA \ x J / 3 / 

TapatAnctav dé Aéyovot Kal THY Apia, evolvia 
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stadia to the thirty thousand stadia which Deimachus 
gives as the distance to the pass that leads over to 
Bactriana and Sogdiana, then all these peoples 
would fall outside the inhabited world and_ the 
temperate zone. Who, pray, would venture to 
maintain this, when he hears men of both ancient 
and modern times telling about the mild climate and 
the fertility, first of Northern India, and then of 
Hyrcania and Aria, and, next in order, of Margiana 
and Bactriana? For, although all these countries 
lie next to the northern side of the Taurus Range, 
and although Bactriana, at least, lies close to the 
pass that leads over to India, still they enjoy such a 
happy lot that they must be a very long way off 
from the uninhabitable part of the earth. In 
Hyrcania, at any rate, they say that the vine 
produces one metretes! of wine, the fig-tree sixty 
medimni? of figs, the wheat grows again from the 
waste seed of the stubble-field, bees have their hives 
in the trees, and honey drips from the leaves; and 
this is also true of Matiana, a province of Media, 
and of Sacasene and of Araxene, districts of Armenia. 
But in the case of the latter districts this is not 
equally amazing, if it be true that they lie further 
south than Hyrcania, and are superior to the rest 
of the country in mildness ‘of climate; but in the 
case of Hyrcania it is more amazing. And in Mar- 
giana, they say, it is oftentimes found that the trunk 
of the grape-vine can be encircled only by the 
outstretched arms of two men, and that the cluster 
of grapes is two cubits long. And they say that 
Aria also is similar, but that it even excels in good 


1 A little less than nine gallons. 
2 The medimnus was about a bushel and a half. 
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N NO / 3 eS \ bd / t 
dé Kal vmepBadrev, Ev 7 YE Kal Els Tplyoviay 
i / / 

TAPAMevelry EV ATLTTWTOLS Ayyeot TOV oivoY 
if 3 S \ \ \ \ 
Taudopov 6 eivat Kat THY Baxtplavny mrnv 

b) / / an 9 / Uy 
éXatov, TAnoloy TH Apla TrapaKkerpmevny. 
i= Ke Oe \ \ / n / 7 
15, Ku o€ Kat Wuxpa pmépyn TWY TOTTWY TOUTwV 
> fa e/ e N Nie a IQO\ nN S& 
éotiv, dca UWNAG Kal opevd, ovdév Cet Cavudafew: 
\ an nN / \ 
Kal yap é€v Tols peanuPpwots KALLaTL TA Opn 
le) \ / \ f > / \ 
wuxpa éott, Kal KaDoAoU TA pEeTéewpa eOady, Kav 
J 3 A nw / \ n 
media 4. THS youv Kammadoxias ta mpos TO 
/ / / a \ n 
KvEeiv@ modu PBopevotepa é€ott TOV Tpos TO 
y 5) x ¢ \ i le / ’ / 
Tavp@ arr 7 pwev Bayadaovia,”? medtov éEaiovov 
\ A A b) / Yd \ an 
petaév mimtov tov te Apyatouv opovs Kat Tov 
if n / 
Tavpov, omavov ef Tov Te TOV KapTipeav Sévdpav 
/ / / an a 
gdvol, KaiTep votiwmtepoyv THs Llovtixjs Caratrns 
“4 / \ \ an a , 

TTAOLOLS TPLTYLALOLS, TA OE THS BLOTS TpodaTera 
\ lat ’ al sh a f \ Ps 
Kat THS Apucod Kal ths Pavapotas To mXEoV 

/ \ \ > \ e 
éXatopuTa é€ott. Kal tov OEov b€ Tov opifovta 
\ ‘ \ > \ a A e/ \ 
THv Baxtpiaviy ard ths Yoysravis ovtTo dhaclv 
sy if >) / 
eUTAovy eivat, Mate Tov Ivdtxov opTov wUTrEp- 
if x / b) \ ¢ / 
komicbevta els avTov padtas eis THY TpKaviay 
\ an / VD, nan 
KatayecOat Kat Tovs éedpeEjs Tomovs péypt TOU 
/ \ nA n 
Ilovtov Ova Tov ToTaLODV. 
fe)” EN 5 / c/ >. / 
16. Tir’ av obv tovavtTny evpous evdatmoviav 
\ / \ \ \ s 
mept Bopyobevn xat thv Kertixny thy Tape- 
a f X\ \ 
Keavitiv, OTrov pnde gveTtat apTedos py 
an a / / \ 
Tedeahopel; ev O€ Tots vOTLwMTEPOLS TOUTWY Kal 
1 rpiyoviay, Cobet, for tpryévecay; Bernadakis, Cascorbi, 
approving. 


* Bayadaovia, Casaubon, for Bayadavia ; Corais following ; 
W. M. Ramsay approving. 
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vintage, since there, at all events, the wine actually 
keeps for three generations in unpitched casks ; and 
that Bactriana, too, which lies on the border of Aria, 
produces everything except olive-oil. 

15. But if all the parts of these regions that are 
high and mountainous are also cold, we should not 
be amazed; for even in the southern latitudes the 
mountains are cold, and in general all high-lying 
lands, even if they be plateaux, are cold. At any 
rate, in Cappadocia the regions next to the Euxine 
are much farther north than those next to the 
‘Taurus; but Bagadaonia, an enormous plain which falls 
between the Argaeus Mountain! and the Taurus 
Range, only scantily (if anywhere) produces fruit- 
trees, although it is three thousand stadia farther 
south than the Pontic Sea, whereas the suburbs 
of Sinope and Amisus and the greater part of 
Phanaroea are planted with olive-trees. And 
further, the River Oxus, which divides Bactriana 
from Sogdiana, is so easily navigable, they say, that 
the Indian merchandise packed over the mountains 
to it is easily brought down to the Hyrcanian Sea, 
and thence, on the rivers, to the successive regions 
beyond as far as the Pontus.” 

16. Now what comparable blessings of nature can 
you find round about the Borysthenes or in the part 
of Celtica that lies on the ocean, where the grape 
either does not grow at all, or else does not bear 
fruit? In the more southern districts of these 


* In Cappadocia; now Mt. Erdjias. 

* According to this statement the Oxus, which now 
empties into the Aral Lake, flowed into the Caspian Sea. 
Thence, by the Kur and other rivers, the merchandise was 
carried to western points. See 11. 7. 3. 
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emTlOarattiolos | Kal tots Kata Boomopov teXeo- 
opel, €v puiKpokaptria O€, Kal TOU YyeElm“@vos 
KATOPUTTETAL. Ob O€ TAaYOL TAP aUTOLS TOLOUTOL 
TES ELolY ETL TO OTOMATL THS ALiYNS THS Mato- 
TLOOS, WOT EV Yopiw, ev @ YELLOVOS O TOD 
MiOpiddtov otpatnyos évixnoe Tovs BapBapous 
(TTOMAYOV él TO Tayw, TOvs aUTOUS KaTa- 
vavpaynaat Oépovs, NvOEvTOS TOD Tayov. o O 
"Epatocbévns Kat rovriypappa mpodépetat TO 
év 7@ AckAnTieio 76 Llavtixaratéwy éml TH 
payeton KaXKH vopia dia Tov Tayo" 


el Tis dp avOpwrrav un TEiOeTat ola Tap Huiv 
ylyveTat, eis THVOE YUOTW LO@V UVOplapv: 

Nv ovX @s avalynua Oeod Kadov, GAN émriderypa 
YELLa@VOS pweyarou OAY’ lepers LTpatios.2 


e/ 5S b) N a b] f / \ 9 

omou ovv ovde Tots év Boowopw cuyKpitéoy Ta év 
a a / 3 ’ 3 \ a > 

Tots dtaptOunOetoe ToToLs, GAN Ove TOIS éV 

r) an \ / \ \ fi 

Apic@ kat Xue (Kal yap éxetvov evKpatoré- 

3 A 3 3 

pous av elmot Tis), TXOAM y av TapaPadrXoLWTO 
aA \ lu \ an Ta) 

tois Kata Bopvobevn Kat tots éoyatots KeXtots. 
/ \ XN a S n 29 \ 

pOoXdLs yap av TavTOKALVELs Elev TOs KaT AptooV 
\ . \ fs ¢ 

Kal Ywenrny Kat Bulavtiov cat Macoanriar, ot 
n J n la / 

Tov Bopvabévovs Kai Tov KerTav wpmoroynvTat 
V4 / fe \ 2 
VOTLWTEPOL OTAOLOLS TPLTXLALOLS Kal ETTAKOGLOLS. 

1 émiOadarridioss, Friedemann, for émidadatrlois or ém- 


@adrarttiaiots; Meineke following; Kramer, C. Miiller, ap- 
proving. 2 Srpatios, Meineke, for Stparios. 





1 That is, to keep them from freezing. See7. 3. 18. 
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countries, both on the Mediterranean Sea and in the 
regions about the Bosporus, the vine does bear fruit, 
but the grapes are small, and the vines are buried 
during the winter.t The frosts are so severe at the 
mouth of Lake Maeotis that, at a certain spot where, 
in winter time, Mithridates’ general conquered the 
barbarians in a cavalry engagement fought on the 
ice, he afterwards, in summer time, when the ice 
had melted, defeated the same barbarians in a naval 
engagement.? And Eratosthenes brings forward, also, 
the following epigram from the temple of Asclepius 
at Panticapaeum,? which was inscribed on the bronze 
water-jar that had been burst by freezing: “If any 
man is incredulous in regard to what happens in our 
country, let him look at this water-jar and know the 
truth ; which, not as a fair offering unto God but 
as an illustration of our severe winters, has been 
dedicated by Stratius the priest.” Since, therefore, 
the climatic conditions in the Asiatic regions that I 
have enumerated are not to be compared even with 
those at the Bosporus, nay, not even with those at 
Amisus and Sinope (which places one would call 
milder in climate than the regions at the Bosporus), 
those Asiatic regions could hardly be thrown on the 
same parallel with those about Borysthenes and with 
the country of the northernmost Celts. In fact, the 
Asiatic regions could hardly be in the same latitude 
as the regions about Amisus, Sinope, Byzantium, and 
Massilia, which are conceded to be thirty-seven 
hundred stadia farther south than the Borysthenes 
and the Celts. 

2 Strabo refers to battles fought on the Strait of Yenikale, 
or Kerch, by Neoptolemus, the general of Mithridates the 


Great (EKupator). Compare 7. 3. 18. 
Now Kerch, at the mouth of the Sea of Azov. 
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© / / a Ie 
17. Ov O€ ye wept Anipayov tots tpiopupioss 
IN / Nc ea \ A \ \ 
éav TpocAaPwot To ert THY TatrpoBavny Kal Tous 
6povs THS Stakexaupevns, os OVK ENATTOUS TOV 
/ IY a) 
TETPAKLOYLALWV OeTéor, ExTOTLODaL Ta TE BaxTpa 
\ / \ i , an 
kal tiv “Apiav ets Tovs améxovTas TOTrOUS TIS 
VA , , \ 
OLAKEKAUMEVNS TTAOLOUS TPLTLUPLOUS KAL TETPAKLO- 
, 6 \ An a 9 jd 
YiALOUS, BToUS ATO TOV LanLEpLVOD Eri Bopuabévn 
Ce: a V4 
dynoiv eivat o “Immapxos. eéxTecovvTaL apa «Eis 
\ , fa} IA \ A 
Tous Bopetotépouvs tov Bopuvabévous Kai THs Kenr- 
A / / 
TLKHS TTAOLOLS OKTAKLTXLALOLS Kal OKTAKOGLOLS, 
If / \S b>] \ an e , 
OTOLS VOTLMTEPOS ETTLY O LaNnMEpLVOS TOU OpLCoYTOS 
\ J \ \ 
KUKXNOU THY OLAKEKAULEVHY KaL TV EVKpaTOL, 
\ a / 
by gdapev ota THS Kevvapwpodhopov! padiota 
/ a VA / / aA 
ypadecOatr. anpets O€ ye erredeikvupey péeypL THS 
*7T / U 3 if sf \ ic \ \ 
lépyns ports olxnotwa ovtTa ta uimep tHV Kend- 
, v4 , an be 
TUKNV, ATED OV TAELW TOV TEVTAKLTYIM@V €oTiV: 
« 3 b) , ¢€ / an 3 7 / 
ovtTos 8 atrodaives o Royos tHS “lépyns ert 
/ 5 iy / : 
BopeoTepoy eival Tiva KUKXOV olKHoLMOY oTA- 
OL Uf 3 le BY 2 \ / 
tons TpLaxXLALOLS OKTAKOGLOLS. EcTaL” dé BaxTpa 
A f aA , / 
Kal Tov otTopatos THS Kaomias OadatTns, ete 
/ 7. na 
‘Tpxavias, TauToNU TL APKTLKWTEPA, OEP TOD 
A a A 3 A 
puyoo THs Kaorias Kat Tov Appeviaxov Kal 
a 32. kn s \ / Vs 
Mynodixov opay duéyer wept EEaKioyiALous oTAdLOUS, 
aA A an ly fal > n 
Kal doKxel auThs ThHs® Tapartas wéexpe THS IvdiKHs 
/ 95 n , 
APKTLKMTEPOV Eival ONMELOY Kai TrEpiTTAOVY EXEL 


1 *Tvéinjs, before padiota, is discarded by the various 
editors. 

2 €orat, Kramer, for éoti ; Forbiger, Meineke, following. 

3 girs THs, Groskurd, for ris airs; Meineke, Forbiger, 
following ; L. Kayser approving. 
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17. Now if Deimachus and his followers add to 
the thirty thousand stadia the distance to Taprobane 
and to the boundary of the torrid zone, which must 
be put at not less than four thousand stadia,! they 
will thus be placing both Bactra and Aria outside 
the inhabited world in the regions that are thirty- 
four thousand stadia from the torrid zone—the 
number of stadia Hipparchus gives as the distance 
from the equator to the Borysthenes. And so Bactra 
and Aria will be thrown outside into the regions that 
are eight thousand eight hundred stadia farther 
north than the Borysthenes and Celtica—the number 
of stadia by which the equator is south of the circle 
that divides the torrid zone from the temperate ; 
and this circle we say is drawn, in a general way, 
through the Cinnamon-producing Country. Now I 
myself was pointing out that the regions beyond 
Celtica as far as Ierne were scarcely habitable, and 
that this distance is not more than five thousand 
stadia”; but this argument of Deimachus declares 
that there is a habitable parallel of latitude three 
thousand eight hundred stadia still farther north 
than Ierne! Thus Bactra will be a very considerable 
distance farther north than even the mouth of the 
Caspian (or Hyrcanian) Sea; and this mouth? is 
about six thousand stadia distant from the inmost 
part of the Caspian Sea and from the Armenian and 
Median mountains (and it seems to be a more 
northerly point than the coast-line itself that runs 
thence to India; and to offer a practicable route of 


1 In § 14 Strabo said ‘‘ not less than 3,000 stadia.” 

£613. 

3 Strabo thought that the Caspian Sea opened into ‘‘ the 
northern sea.” 
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b \ nA b ] A f e/ e a) s 
ato THS “Ivdsxns duvatov, os dyna o TOV TOTeY 
UA 4 n / / 
nynoduevos tovtav IlatpoxAyns. ett tTotvuy 7 

\ J \ \ U4 / 
Baktpiavy) Yikua oTddlta et THY ApKTOV EéKTEI- 
N\ \ a a / is Vi 
verau' Ta d€ TOV YKVOaV COvyn! word pellw Tav- 
f / \ A \ 
TNS eTEKELVA YoOpaV véuEeTal, KAL TEehEVTA TrPOS 
\ / / aA f la) ’ 
THv Popevov OdraTTav, vowaciKas péev, CovtTa 6 
a 9 \ \ n 
OMWS. Tas OUY, elTEp Kal aUTAa Ta BaxTpa HON TIS 
’ J // 3 \ (al \ 
OLKOUJLEVNS EKTLTTTEL, ELN AV TO OLATTNUA TOUTO ATO 
A a / A 
tov Kavxacov péxype THs Bopetas Oaratrns TH 
\ / b) L, / BY / 
6la Baxtpwv orty@ TrELOVOY 1 TET PAKLOYVLNLWY ; 
lal \ / an \ n J 
Tavta on mpooteféevta TO aro THs ‘lépvns ert 
\ A a \ nr \ rn 
Ta Bopela oTadiacu®@ Trolel TO TAY SLA THS GOLKN- 
n \ n 3 / n 
Tov dtdoTnpa él Tov dia THS “lépvns cTadsac pod 
cTAliwY EmTTAaKLTYLN@Y Kal OKTAKOTiMY’ Et 6€ 
/ \ / , 
€aoeLE TLS TOUS TETPAKLTYIALOUS BTAdLOUS, AUTA 
vi \ A iy / an a 
ye Ta Tpos TO Kavedow pépyn THs Baktpiavs 
/ an bie rd } / 
éxtat Bopevotepa THs lépvns stadtows TpraxeAtLols 
b] / A \ an A 
Kal oKTakootols, THS d€ Kertexhs Kali Tov Bopv- 
a Bévous OKTaKLoXtNLOLS Kal OKTAKOG LOLS. 
/ GC 
18. Pyai dé ye 0 Imrmapyos cata tov Bopuyabévyn 
\ \ \ b] d/ a an \ 
Kat Thy Kertexny év OXats Tats Oepivais vuEl 
\ wn A - 
mapavyalecbat TO hws TOV HrALOV TEPLioTameEvoOV 
A / \ an 
aro Ths Svocews ert THY avaToAnV, Tats O€ 


1 vn, Kramer suggests, after Sxvdév ; Meineke following. 


1 That is, beyond the mouth of the Caspian into the 
uninhabited world. This whole argument against Deimachus 
and his school is a reductio ad absurdum. 

2 And thus, according to Strabo, they really reach no 
farther, approximately, than the mouth of the Caspian. 
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circumnavigation from India, according to Patrocles, 
who was once governor of these regions). Accord- 
ingly, Bactriana stretches out still farther! for a 
thousand stadia toward the north. But the Scythian 
tribes inhabit a much larger country than Bactriana, 
on beyond it, and they end at the northern sea ?; 
who, though it be as nomads, still manage to live. 
How, then, if even Bactra itself is now thrown 
outside of the inhabited world, could this distance 
from the Caucasus up to the northern sea, measured 
on the meridian line through Bactra, be slightly 
more than four thousand stadia? ? If these stadia, 
then, be added to the stadia-reckoning from Ierne 
to the northern regions,t they make the total 
distance through the uninhabitable region, on the 
stadia-reckoning made through [erne, seven thousand 
eight hundred stadia. But if one should leave out 
the four thousand stadia, at least the very parts of 
Bactriana that are next to the Caucasus® will be 
farther north than Ierne by three thousand eight 
hundred stadia, and farther north than Celtica and 
the Borysthenes by eight thousand eight hundred 
stadia. 

18.6 Hipparchus says, at all events, that at the 
Borysthenes and Celtica, throughout the nights in 
summer-time, the light of the sun shines dimly, 
moving round from the west to the east, and at 


3 The figure of 4,000 is quoted from Deimachus and his 
school. Strabo continues to meet them upon their own 
ground with his favourite form of argument. 

4 That is, the 3,800 stadia above-mentioned. 

5 Hence, not the Armenian Caucasus. The mountains 
from Ariana on were also called Caucasus (11. 8. 1.). 

6 In connection with this paragraph, read 2. 5. 34-43. 
Strabo finds another ‘‘ absurdity ” (compare § 12). 
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an A x an 
Yelepiwwais tpoTats to mAEtoTov peTewpilecbat 
\ / b) / VA r 
TOV HALOV eTl THYELS EvVEa: eV O€ TOIS aTEXOUGL 
n / e ie \ yA 
THs Maoccadtas éEaxtoyiriors Kal TpLakoctots 
A b) n \ bg \ e / “ x 
(os éxeivos pev Ete KerXtovs vrortauBdave, éyo 
3 5 \ S J A 
d otpat Bpetravods eivat, Bopesotépovs ths Ker- 
a / J \ 
TUS oTAadlols OtaytdLOLS TrEVTAaKOGiOLS) TOND 
na n / \ lal 
#adXdNov TOUTO oupPaiverr: ev S€ Tals YeELpe- 
a / ¢ / Vi J 
pwais ipépars o Atos peTewpiletas THyxes EE, 
/ Pd) aA Md / 
TéTTapas 5 €v Tots améyouot Macoandias éva- 
i if OL \ € J 2 / be 
KlgyVtALOVS GTAOLOVS KAL EKATOV, EXATTOUS OE 
an nM a) V4 Ce N \ / 
TOV TPLOV EV TOUS ETFEKELVA, OL” KATA TOV 7LETEPOV 
/ \ \ 5 2) A . 
NOyov Tovtv av eiev apKTiK@Tepo. THS ‘lépvys. 
tes \ / , \ \ / an 
outos oe IIvbéa mictevwy KaTa TA voTLWTEpA® TIS 
A \ // / VA 
Bpetravixhs THhv oiknow TtavtTnv TLOnot, Kal pnow 
3: \ an / a 
elvat THY pakpoTtaTny évTadda nuepav wpav 
fa) J / ) / / / 
ionpepwav oéka eévvéa, oKTw@KaLdEKa O€, OTFOU 
id / J 
TETTAPAS O HALOS peTewplCeTaL TIKELS* OVS HHoL 
a Ie Uf x 
atéyel THs Macoantas evvaxicyidtous Kal éka- 
V4 b) td / n an 
Tov otadtous. oof ot voTL@TaTtot TOV BpeTtTavar 
/ Vi 3 / f S N la) A 
Boperotepos TOVT@D Elaiv. TOL OVY ETL TOV AVTOU 


1 évaxioxtAtous, Meineke, for évvakiaxiAtovs; A. Jacob 
approving. 
2 «at, Penzel deletes, before cata; Du Theil, Groskurd, 
Meineke, Forbiger, Tardieu, following. 

3 yotiwtepa, aS A. Jacob proves, must not be changed to 
apxTikw@Tepa (as has been done since Du Theil’s time), since the 
argument is rigorously correct and in keeping with of votid- 


Tato. Tav Bpertavav below. T. G. Tucker suggests ravmtepa. 





1 The astronomical cubit was two degrees. 
2 At 6,300 stadia north of Marseilles. 
* «This inhabited country” of Hipparchus means the 
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the winter solstice the sun ascends at most only 
nine cubits!; but that among the people who are 
six thousand three hundred stadia distant from 
Massilia (people who live two thousand five hundred 
stadia north of Celtica, whom Hipparchus assumes still 
to be Celts, though I think they are Britons) this 
phenomenon is much more marked; and on the 
winter days there? the sun ascends only six cubits, 
and only four cubits among the people who are distant 
from Massilia nine thousand one hundred stadia ; 
and less than three cubits among the people who 
live on beyond (who, according to my argument, 
would be much farther north than Ierne). But 
Hipparchus, trusting Pytheas, puts this inhabited 
country in the regions that are farther south than 
Britain,? and says that the longest day there has 
nineteen equinoctial hours,* but that the longest 
day has eighteen hours where the sun ascends only 
four cubits ; and these people,® he says, are distant 
from Massilia nine thousand and one hundred stadia ; 
and hence the most southerly of the Britons are 
more northerly than these people. Accordingly, 


country that is beyond 9,100 stadia north of Marseilles. To 
Strabo, this country is uninhabited. 

4 The solar day is not constant ; and so the ancients, being 
dependent upon the sun-dial, took as a unit the hour 
computed at the time of an equinox. Hence ‘‘ equinoctial 
hour ”’—a term not used in modern astronomy. 

® That is, at 9,100 stadia north of Marseilles. By com- 
paring this and other passages in Strabo we find that 
Hipparchus’ data were: Borysthenes, 9 cubits, 16 hours ; 
6,300 stadia north of Byzantium (or Marseilles, which 
Hipparchus placed in the same latitude as Byzantium), 
6 cubits, 17 hours; 9,100 stadia north of Byzantium (or 
Marseilles), 4 cubits, 18 hours ; the ‘‘inhabited country ” on 
beyond, less than 3 cubits, 19 hours, 
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My >) \ an N n 
Tapardynrov eiat Tots mpos TH Kaveac@ Bak- 
i yea, MY 
Tplols 9 ETL TLVOS TANTLALOVTOS’ ElpnTaL yap OTE 
\ \ \ J 
KaTa Tovs rept Anipayov cvaBnoetar Popeto- 
VA ‘Sy an Se. \ \ a / 
pers eval 1s lepvns TOUS Tpos TH Kavaow 
Baxtptous otadioss TptaxXiAtols OKTAKOGLOLS* TpOG- 
Uy \ id a b) \ , > 
TeOévT@y S€ TOvTwY Tois ato Maccadias eis 
+7 / / VA lA / 
lépynv, yivovtat puptor dtoyidtot TEevTAaKOC LoL. 
4 9 e , an an / / 
TLS OUY LOTOPHKEV EV TOLS EKEL TOTTOLS, Ey OE 
n \ , n \ aA n v4 
Tols wept Baxtpa, TOUTO TO UAKOS TOV pEeyioTo@V 
¢e a XN \ / an , \ \ \ 
nHEepOVv 7 TO EEaAPHa TOV ALOU TO KATA TAS 
he a nan A 
pec oupavynoes ev TALS YEetmeptvats TpoTrais; opOan- 
A S\ i, a \ 3 , 
popavyn yap mavta tavta Kai! idiotn Kal od 
/ an / / 
dedueva pabnuaTikhs onMEl@oEewWsS, WOTE GuUVE- 
N WN \ la) n n \ 
ypa\rav av Tool Kal TOV TadaLoV TOV TA 
\-Ze / \ n ¢ / \ 
Ilepoixa toTopovvtay Kal TOV VaTEpoy peypL Kat 
>) an la) 3 N\ nA , nN 
Els Nas. Tas O adv 7 NExXPEloa Eevdalpovia TMV 
f A € n if nA A 
TOT@OV WMLONOYELTO” TOiS TOLOUTOLS EV TW OUPAV@ 
VA \ A 3 J n \ 
pawopevos ; €x O€ TOV Elpnuevav OHAOV, @S Kal 
A b] / \ \ 3 f e 3 
Topas avTiéyer Tpos THY aTroderEw, @S iao- 
, nan he \ 
duvapovvtTwy tav CnTovpévayv NaM“BavovTos WpOs 
\ b) A N “ 
TO aTrodetEat TO EnTovpevov. 
3 / \ / / 
19. ladev 6 éxetvou tov Anipaxyov tdeadtnv 
b] id VA \ vy A , 
évoeiEac0at Bovropévou Kal amrelpovy TMV TOLOU- 


1 «ai, Corais inserts; Groskurd, Meineke, Forbiger, Tar- 
dieu, following. 


9 


2 @modoyetto, A. Jacob, for amordynto. 


1 Compare §§ 15-16. 2 4 cubits, 18 hours, ete. 

3 The fallacy is that of ‘‘ begging the question” (petstro 
principit). On the question of the most northerly latitude 
of the inhabited world, Kratosthenes and Hipparchus are 
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they are either on the same parallel as the Bactrians 
that live near the Caucasus or on some parallel 
close to it; for, as I have stated, according to 
Deimachus and his followers our result will be 
that the Bactrians that live near the Caucasus are 
more northerly than Ierne by three thousand eight 
hundred stadia; and if these stadia be added to 
those from Massilia to [erne, we get twelve thousand 
five hundred stadia. Now who has ever reported 
in these regions (I mean the regions about Bactra) 
such a length of the longest days, or such a meridian 
height of the sun at the winter solstice? Why, 
all such phenomena are obvious to the eye even 
of a layman and do not require mathematical 
notation; so that many men, both of the early 
writers of Persian history and of their successors 
on down to our own times, could have compiled 
them. Again, how could the above-mentioned ! 
happy lot of these regions be conceded to those 
regions that have such celestial phenomena?? And 
so from what I have said it is clear how very cleverly 
Hipparchus contradicts the demonstration of Era- 
tosthenes on the ground that the latter (although 
their objects of inquiry are in effect equivalent) 
were taking the object of inquiry for granted as an 
aid to his demonstration thereof ! 3 

19. And so, again, where Eratosthenes wishes to 
show that Deimachus is a layman and inexperienced 


both wrong in that they place the limit too far north, Strabo 
thinks. Among other things, they both assume in their 
reckonings that Marseilles is as far north as Byzantium 
(Strabo places Marseilles much farther south). Hence the 
ironical remark, that only with poor grace could Hipparchus 
meet the demonstration of Eratosthenes by accusing him of 
begging the question. 
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Tov: oiecOat yap thy Ivéuxnv wetaéd Ketabar THs 
Te HOwworwpivys tanuepias Kal TOV TpoT@V TV 
vetwepivav, Meyaobéver Te avTiiéye dyoavte €v 
Tots voTlows pmépere THS “lvdurHs Tas TE ApKTOUS 
amroxpuTTea Oat Kal TAS OKLAS aVTLTITTELV: [uNoée- 
TEpoV yap TovTaY pndapnod THs “lvdcKAs cvpBat- 
vew* TavTa 6) hdaKovTos awadas NéyerOat TO TE 
yap THv POwotTwpiwHny Ths eapiwhs dvahéperv 
olecOar KATA THY SidoTAcW TV TPOS TAS TPOTrAS 
apabés, TOU TE KUKNOV TOU AUTOV OVYTOS Kal THS 
GVATOANS* TOU TE OLATTHMATOS TOU ETL THS Ys 
TPOTLKOU ATO TOD LonmeEepLvOv, MY peTaev TLONTL 
THv Ivdsxny éxetvos, deux O€vTos Ev TH avamETPHCEL 
TOAD €XATTOVOS TOV OLopUpiwYV oTAadioV, oUpL- 
Binvar av Kat Kat avtov éxetvov, 6mEep avTos 
voptber, ovy 0 éxetvos: Svety pev yap 7 Kal TpLOv 
pupiddowv ovoav THY “lvduxny ovdé TEecEty pweTaeD 
TocovTov OlacTHuaToS, bony 6 avTOS ElpnKeE, 
jecely av’ THS © aAUTHS ayvolas eivat Kat TO 
pynoapmov THS Ivdcens atroxpiTrTec0ar hadcKewv Tas 
dpxtTous pnoé Tas oKLaS avTiTITTELY, OTE YE Kal 
TevTaktaxirtous mpocdOovts am? “AreEavdpetas 
evOUs cupBaivery apyetar. TadtTa On evmovta,} 


1 eimdyra, Corais, Du Theil, for eirdéyras. 





1 Strabo’s ‘‘winter tropic” and ‘‘summer tropic” cor- 
respond roughly to the tropic of Capricorn and the tropic of 
Cancer. The former was placed at 24°, at Syene. 

2 That is, to the south as well as to the north—which 
would be true of all points in the torrid zone. 
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in such matters. For he says Deimachus thinks 
that India lies between the autumnal equinox and 
the winter tropic,! and contradicts the statement 
of Megasthenes that, in the southern parts of India, 
the Bears set and the shadows fall in the opposite 
directions,” asserting that neither phenomenon takes 
place anywhere in India; and so, says Eratosthenes, 
when Deimachus asserts this, he speaks ignorantly, 
since it is mere ignorance to think that the autumnal 
equinox differs from the vernal equinox in distance 
from the tropic, because both the circle? and the 
rising of the sun are the same at the equinoxes ; 
and, since the distance between the _ terrestrial 
tropic and the equator, between which Deimachus 
places India, has been shown in the measurement 
of the earth to be much less than twenty thousand 
stadia, the result would be, even according to 
Deimachus himself, precisely what Eratosthenes 
thinks, and not what Deimachus thinks; for if India 
be twenty, or as much as thirty, thousand stadia 
in breadth it could not even fail within such a 
space.° But if India has the breadth which Era- 
tosthenes himself has given it, then it would fall 
therein; and that it is also a mark of the same 
ignorance for Deimachus to assert that in no part 
of India do the Bears set or the shadows fall in 
the opposite directions, since, at any rate, if you 
proceed only five thousand stadia south from Alex- 
andria the phenomena begin at once to take place. 

® The circle in which they each lie is that of the 
(celestial) equator. 

* Counting 700 stadia to the degree, Kratosthenes’ measure- 
ment of the earth being 252,000 stadia, the tropic at 24° 


would be 16,800 stadia from the equator. 
° Between the tropic and the equator. 
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evOvuvet TAAL OVK Ev O “Inrapxos, mp@Ttov avi! 
Tob Xeupepivow TpoTriKoo Tov Oepiwov deEdpuevos, 
ELT OUK OLOMEVOS OEiV papTupl xenolar Tov p-aOn- 
MATLKOV avacTporoy)T@ avo pwT@, waTTEp TOD 
‘EpatoaGevous TPONYOUPLEVOS THY éxeltvou pap- 
Tupiay eyKplvovTos, GXN ov KoWwe@ Tive eOet Xpe- 
puevou POs TOUS paravohoyoivras. eis yap TLS 
TOV 7 pos TOUS Mar abos avTiheyovTas eheyX@v 
eoriv, OTav avuTHy TY éxetvav aropacw, oTrola 
TOTE €aTl, OEWMEV ULiY TULYHYOpOvGaD. 

20. Nuvi pév obv vroPéuevoe TA voTL@TAaTA THS 
Tvdukns avtatpew tots Kata Mepony, drrep eipn- 
Kaol TOAXOL Kal TETLOTEVKAT LW, érredelEapev TA 
cupBaivovta ATOTA. ere O€ O “Irmapxos, ovdev 
AVTELT OV TH uTobeo ev TAUTY vuvi, pea, TAUTA év 
T@ O€EUTEPO UTOMVI[LATL OV TVYKWpPEl, TKETTEOV KAL 
TOUTOV TOV ROyoV. Pyot TolvUY, avTALpOVT@V 
aNdajrots TOV ” em Tov auto Taparhndov Kel- 
MEVOV, ETTELOAY TO peTagv 7 peya OudoTn ja, pay 
dvvac Bat ywoolivat avTO TODTO, OT. etoly emt TOV 
avTOU TapaNAyXov ol TOTOL, avev THS TOV KAL- 
MaToV cuyKpicews THS KaTAa OaTepov THY TOTTMV.® 
TO [ev ovv Kara Mepony KALLA Pirova Te TOV 
cvyypaavta TOV ets Ai@vorriay moby ‘oTopein, 
OTL TPO TEVTE Kal _TecoapaKovTa 7) ME P@V THS 
Gepwiis T poms Kara Kopupny ryiver at O HpAL0s, 
every O€ Kal TOVS AOYOUS TOV YyY@pmovos TpOS TE 

1 ayri, Corais, Penzel, Pitz, for ard; Groskurd, Meineke, 
Forbiger, Karcher, Tardieu, following ; C. Miller approving. 

2 s@v, Casaubon inserts, before éai; Corais, Groskurd, 
Meineke, Forbiger, following; C. Miiller, L. Kayser, ap- 
proving. 

3 trav ténwy, Corais, for roby Témov, on the authority of n. 
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So Hipparchus is again not right in correcting Era- 
tosthenes on that statement, because, in the first 
place, he interprets Deimachus as saying “the 
summer tropic’’ instead of “the winter tropic,’ and 
because, in the second place, he thinks we should 
not use as a source of evidence on mathematics a 
man who is unversed in astronomy—just as if 
Eratosthenes were reckoning in the evidence of 
Deimachus above that of other men and _ not 
merely following a common custom used in replying 
to men that talk foolishness. For one way of 
refuting men who contradict foolishly is to shew 
that the very declaration they make, whatever it. 
may be, pleads our case. 

20. Up to this point, then, having taken as hy- 
pothesis that the most southerly regions of India rise 
opposite the regions about Meroé—which many have 
stated and believed—I have pointed out the ab- 
surdities that result from this hypothesis. But since 
Hipparchus up to this point offers no objection to 
this hypothesis, and yet later on, in his Second Book, 
will not concede it, I must consider his argument on 
this matter, too. Well, then, he says: If only the 
regions that lie on the same parallel rise opposite 
each other, then, whenever the intervening distance 
is great, we cannot know this very thing, namely, that 
the regions in question are on the same parallel, 
without the comparison of the “climata!” as observed 
at the other of the two places; now as for the 
“clima” at Meroé, Philo, who wrote an account of 
his voyage to Ethiopia, reports that the sun is in the 
zenith forty-five days before the summer solstice and 
tells also the relations of the gnomon to the shadows 


' See footnote 2, page 22. 
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\ \ \ \ ’ 
TAS TPOTTLKAS TKLAS KAL TAS LONMEpLVaS, AUTOV TE 
3 A 

Kpatocbévyn scupdhaveiv éyytota TO Ditwov, TO 0 
b) A ar 5 A , b¢ e a 5° 22 N 
ev Th Ivourn KrALMa pNdéva LoTopeEty, und avTOV 
3 / ? \ \ \ ©.) E93} b) va) b) 

EpatocOévn. ei 5€ 69 Kal at apxToe éxet ap- 

Ud v4 

POTEPAL, WS OLOVTAL, ATOKPUTTTOVTAL, TLOTEVOVTES 
a J oy aA 
Tots Tept Néapyov, a1) SuvaTtov eivar emt TavTOU 
TaparrAnrov KetoOar THv Te Meponv! Kai Ta axpa 

A 3 n Ve A / 

THS Ivduxhs. eb pev totvuy mepl TOV apKToOV 
f , 
aupoteépwov, OTL aTOKPUTTOVTAL, TUVaTrOpaivETaL 
ta A 3 / “A \ lal A 
Tois eltrovaw Kpatooévns, Tas TEpl TOU ev TH 
3 an , b] \ b) if DAP 3 \ 
"Tydtxn Kripmatos ovdels atrohaivetat, ovd avTos 
b) / Se \ € / N aA td 
Epatoabévns ; otT0s yap 0 NOYyos Tept TOD KXI- 

f 3 > d b) A >] / 

patos €otw. eb 0 ov cuvaTropaivetat, amnAdAG- 

an oleae 4 b) / / > \ 

VOw THs aiTias. ov cuvaTropaivetar SE ye, GANA 

A V4 la) nan 3 n 

Tov Anidyou djcavtos pndamov THs ‘IvdiKis 

\ f Mae , 

pnt atroxpuTTecOaL Tas ApKTOUS pyHT avTeTt- 

\ f e e /- ¢€ / 

TTELW TAS TKLAS, ATED UTret\Anhev o Meyacderns, 
/ A \ 

ATELpLAaVY AUTOD KaTAYLyVwMOKEL, TO TUMTETAEY- 

/ ld aA b) @ e f \ 
pévov vouilav rreddos, €v @ opmoNoyoupéevms Kal 

Ul \ / 
Kat avtov Tov “Immapyov TO ye py avTLTinre 

\ \ DO b) Ue MN \ > x 
TAS oKLAS wWevOos EuTeTTAEKTAL. Kal yap el [7 

A / iy a / / o) 
TH Mepon avtaiper, THS ye LuHvNS voTi@Tepa eivat 

fa b) a la) / 
Ta akpa THs IvdrKns cvyxXw@pov patveTat. 
21. Kal év tots é&js O€ rept TOY avTa@V émuyel- 

“ * b] \ VA a b] Q Ta) e 2 2c A x 
pOv  TaUTA Aéyet TOis eEeAeyXOEtow vd HuoD, 7) 

a / 3 / \ \ 
AHMMATL TpoTYpHTaL Yrevdéow, 7H ETLpPEepEL TO [1 
3 a YA \ An 3 \ B a > 
axoXovbovv. ovTe yap TO ato BaBuAa@vos eis 
1 ratra, Corais deletes, before nai; Meineke following. 
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both in the solstices and the equinoxes, and Eratos- 
thenes agrees very closely with Philo; whereas no- 
body reports the “ clima”’ in India, not even Eratos- 
thenes himself; however, if it is really true that in 
India the Bears set (both of them, as they think, 
relying on Nearchus and his followers), then it is 
impossible that Meroé and the capes of India lie on 
the same parallel. Now if Eratosthenes joins those 
who have already so stated in reporting that both 
Bears do set, how can it be that nobody reports about 
the “clima”’ in India, not even Eratosthenes himself ? 
For this statement concerns the “clima.” But if 
Eratosthenes does not join them in the report, let 
him be free from the accusation. No, he does not 
join them in the report; nay, because Deimachus 
said that the Bears do not set and the shadows do 
not fall in the opposite direction anywhere in India 
(as Megasthenes assumed), Eratosthenes convicts him 
of inexperience, regarding as falsehood the combined 
statement, wherein by the acknowledgement of 
Hipparchus himself the false statement that the 
shadows do not fall in the opposite direction is com- 
bined with that about the Bears. For even if the 
southern capes of India do not rise opposite to Meroé, 
Hipparchus clearly concedes that they are at least 
farther south than Syene.} 

21. In what follows, also, Hipparchus, in attempting 
proofs on the same questions, either states again the 
same things that I have already disproved, or employs 
additional false assumptions, or appends conclusions 
that do not follow. In the first place, take the state- 


* 5,000 stadia directly north of Meroé. To one travelling 
north from the equator the Lesser Bear is first wholly visible 
at Meroé, according to Hipparchus (2. 5. 35). 
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te oy , , ’ 
OdaWakov eivat otadiovs TeTpaKkiayLALOUS OKTA- 
/ an 
Kootous, evTevbey dé mpos THY apKTOV éml TA 
3 / yA [fh e / b] a N 
Appévia dpn dtoytdiovs éxaTov, akoXovbet TO 
b) \ an Dee N a 3 bere a" an 
avo BaBurXa@vos emt Tov Ov avTHs pernuPpivov 
\ N N if > an 
ETL TA APKTLKA Opn TAELOUS Eival TOV EEAKLTXL- 
Ue \ 5) 

AL@y? oUTE TO ATO Barvaxovu ert TA pn diaKIAL@v 
x e fh 3 , > 3 i / 
KAL EKATOV pnow Epatoo Gevns, ANN EVAL TL 

\ b) / 4 » 10" Melgar BY > \ 
NovTov akaTapeTpHToV, WOO 1 EEHS Ehodos eK MH 
d:Oomévou ANUpaTOsS OVK Ay erEpaiveTo. OUT amreE- 

/ > ns / \ / a 
dyvato ovdauov EKpatoabévyns thy Odrypakov THs 
a \ yi a / bY 
BaBvA@vos mpos apKtovs KetoPat TreELoowW 1H 
4 i 
TETPAKLTYIAMLOLS KAL TEVTAKOTLOLS TTAOLOLS. 
¢ n an n , if, 
22. Eéfs 6€ cuvnyopar Ett Tols apyatols Tiva- 
b) N / e \ aL? Le 
Ew ov Ta NEyomeva vTO Tov 'EpatocGévous mpo- 
f \ nA 4 A 3 BE € n 
pépeTat mept THs TpiTns opparyioos, ANN EavT@ 
ld ash 
KEXAPLTMEVWS TAATTEL THY aTOpacty Tpos ava- 
\ 3 an e \ \ > A A / A 
TpoTVY Eevpun. oO mev yap akoNovOav TH Décer TH 
/ la) a \ a 
Tpoerpynuévyn TOU Te Tavpov Kal THS amo YHA 
a A > 
Oardtrns, SlueA@Y TH Yypapun TavVTH THY olKOU- 
/ X Uy yd \ 
péevny diva, Kab KaXécas TO pev Bopetov pépos, TO 

/ a / / 

d€ VOTLOY, TELPATAL TOUTMY EKATEPOV TEmVELY TAAL 
3 \ } \ i? A be la LO 
Eis Ta OvvaTa penn? Karel O€ TaVTA odpayioas. 
\ \ an VA 3 x an 
Kal 61) TOU VoTLoU pépoUS TPwTHV EelTTaV ohpayloa 
\ 3 if VA \ \ 2. VA b] , 
Tv Ivduxnv, devtépav Oe thy “Aptavynv, éxovoas 
iV lh a 
Te evtrepiypadhov, taxvoev aupoTtépwv atrodovvat 





1 See footnote, page 306. 
* That is, which he charges to Eratosthenes. 
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ment of Eratosthenes that the distance from Babylon 
to Thapsacus is four thousand eight hundred stadia, 
and thence northwards to the Armenian Mountains 
two thousand one hundred: it does not follow from 
this that the distance from Babylon measured on the 
meridian through it to the northern mountains is 
more than six thousand stadia. Secondly, Eratos- 
thenes does not say that the distance from Thapsacus 
to the mountains is two thousand one hundred stadia, 
but that there is a remainder of that distance which 
has not been measured; and hence the ensuing 
attack, made from an assumption not granted, could 
not result in a valid conclusion. And, thirdly, 
Eratosthenes has nowhere declared that Thapsacus 
lies north of Babylon more than four thousand five 
hundred stadia. 

22. Next, still pleading for the early maps, Hip- 
parchus does not produce the words of Eratosthenes 
in regard to the Third Section,! but for his own 
gratification invents his statement,? making it easy 
to overthrow. For Eratosthenes, pursuing his afore- 
mentioned thesis about the Taurus and the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, beginning at the Pillars,? divides the 
inhabited world by means of this line into two 
divisions, and calls them respectively the Northern 
Division and the Southern Division, and then at- 
tempts to cut each of these divisions again into such 
sections as are possible ; and he calls these sections 
“‘Sphragides.” 4 And so, after calling India Section 
First of the Southern Division, and Ariana Section 
Second, since they had contours easy to sketch, he 
was able to represent not only length and breadth of 


ee sll B 
4 See paragraph 35 following and footnote. 
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\ n \ lA / / fa) 
Kal KOS Kal TAATOS, TpoTTOY € TWA Kal oOXHpA 
X\ 4 \ \ 
@s av yewpeTpliKos. THY pev yap “IvdiKnv pop- 
a N \ a a \ 

Boedh dno. dia TO TOV TAEUPaY Tas pev OaXdTTH 
/ A , \ A Cpt \ / 
KNvbecOar TH TE voTiw Kal TH EWA, pn TavU 

50 >/ 1 / \ be 4 \ 
KONTTMOELS NOVAS” TOLOVON, TAS O€ ROLTTAS, THV 
\ A f \ N an A na an 
fev TO Opel, THY O€ TH TOTAL, KaYTAavOA TOD 
/ / / VA 
evOuypapov oXnmaTos VT TL awComevov: THY 
ees) \ ae) ~ 
6 ‘Apiary opav tas ye Tpets wEVPas Eyovoay 
b] a \ SS b) / J 
Eeupvels TPOS TO aTroTENEoaL TrAapaNANNOYpap- 
an N > a 
pov oxXnpa, THV O° EaTréplovy ovK eYoV oNMELOLS 
, \ \ 
adopicay dia TO émaddaTTEW AAAHAOLS TA EOVN, 
a A a N / la) 
ypapen tive Ouas Onrot TH avo Kactriwy TUAOY 
a / \ 
éml Ta adxpa THS Kappyavias TeNevT@TNH TA TUVAT- 
N \ / 
tovta pos Tov Lleporxov KOXTOV. éoTrépLov pev 
95 a a \ / an 
ovv KaXel TOUTO TO TAEVpPOV, EMoV é€ TO Tapa 
\ 1 , y , 
Tov ‘Ivdov, TtapddAndka 6 ov Réyet, OVE TA 
/ a 5) / x a 
NoiTa, TO TE TO Opel ypadouevov Kal TO TH 
/ 9 \ / \ \ / \ be / 
JaratTn, ada povov TO ev Popetov, TO O€ VOTLOD. 
Sey A 
23. Ottw & orocyepel Tie TUT THY SevTEépaV 
b) \ n \ jy € , 
aTob.oovs oppayioa, TOAD TavTNS OAOTYEpEeaTE- 
> J \ / a \ , 
pov amrodlowat THY TpiTHY odpayida KATA T)eEl- 
\ a 
OUS alTias. TpwTHVY pev THY hEeXOctoay, OTL OVK 
> ) an b>] J e J \ / lal 3 \ 
eVKpLVas adwpictat » amo Kaotiwy mud@v ert 
/ / a / 
Kappaviav, tis Kown éote TH TPLTN TWpOS THV 
f an / By >] (a >) \ 
Sevtépay ohpayioa mAevpa: eres? Gre eis THY 
1 #dvas, Meineke, for jidvas. 


1 Strabo discusses this point again in 15. 1. 11. 
2 The Taurus. > Indus. 
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In §§ 23-29 Strabo shews that Hipparchus applies the figures 
of Kratosthenes to rectangular dimensions (7'CAK MM), placing 
Thapsacus at 7’, Caspian Gates at C, the point on the 
Carmanian frontiers at K, Babylon at B, and so on ; and that 
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the dotted lines, including the Euphrates, represent what 
Eratosthenes meant in his rough estimates. Of course it is 
easy to show the impossibility of Eratosthenes’ figures in 
their mutual relations if they be applied as Hipparchus 
applied them. 
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both sections, but, after a fashion, shape also, as 
would a geometrician. In the first place, India, he 
says, is rhomboidal,! because, of its four sides, two 
are washed by seas (the southern and the eastern 
seas) which form shores without very deep gulfs; 
and because the remaining sides [are marked], one 
by the mountain ? and the other by the river,? and 
because on these two sides, also, the rectilinear 
figure is fairly well preserved. Secondly, Ariana. 
Although he sees that it has at least three sides well- 
suited to the formation of the figure of a parallelogram, 
and although he cannot mark off the western side by 
mathematical points, on account of the fact that the 
tribes there alternate with one another,* yet he 
represents that side by a sort of line ° that begins at 
the Caspian Gates and ends at the capes of Carmania 
that are next to the Persian Gulf. Accordingly, he 
calls this side “ western’ and the side along the 
Indus “ eastern,’ but he does not call them parallel ; 
neither does he call the other two sides parallel, 
namely, the one marked by the mountain, and the 
one marked by the sea, but he merely calls them 
“the northern” and “the southern ”’ sides. 

23. ©And so, though he represents the Second 
Section merely by a rough outline, he represents 
the Third Section much more roughly than the 
Second—and for several reasons. First is the reason 
already mentioned, namely, because the side be- 
ginning at the Caspian Gates and running to 
Carmania (the side common to the Second and 
Third Sections) has not been determined distinctly ; 

* That is, they merge confusedly with one another across 
the imaginary line representing the common boundary 
between Section Second and Section Third. 


> In mathematics, a dotted line. 
6 See figure and note on page 296. 297 
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vottov mArevpav o IleparKds éwrimter KOATTOS, OTTEp 
Kal avTOS hyow, Bot HvayKactat THY éx BaBvu- 
NOVOS ha Beiv YPapnv, ws div evOetay Tlva. bt 
Lovawyv Kal Ilepoemodews MEX pL TOV bpav THS 


a 


Kappavias Kal THs Ilepoidos, 4 Suvatos Hv 
evpetv pe weT PN LEVHY odor, oTAOLOV ovoay THY 
ony puKp@ WELOVwV 4) eEVVAKLTX MOV iy VOTLOV 
pev KaNEC TEUpaV, TaparAnrov 5 ov ever TH 
Bopeio. Ojdov S étt ovd 0 Edd parns, @ TO 
Eo TEPLOV apopiter ™)eupov, cuveyyus €oTLy evOela 
YPAPET GX® ano TOV opay em THY peonuBpiav 
pueis, eiT emLaT pep et Tpos €w Kab TAadW TpOS 
vOTOV HEX pL THS els OddaTTaV ex Bonijs. én hot 
dé TO pay evOvTopov Tov TOTAMOD, ppafwv To 
ova THS Mecorortapias, 6 rovovat oupmin- 
TOUTES eis Ev O TE Tirypes Kal o Evdparns, vm 
pEeci@ TapaTrhaa Lov, OS pnoe. Kal pay TO aro 
Oanpaxov HEX pl Tis “Appevias oude TAY pe LeTpn- 
pevov EXEL TO Eo TEpLoVv 7 NEUpov TO a oprtopevov 
OT TOU _Ev¢parou, anna onoe TO POS TH 'Ap- 
pevia pEpos Kal Tots apricots OpEect ) eyeu 
eiaretv ! mo ov éotl Ola TO GpeTpHToY eivat. Oa 
6) Tav’Ta TavTa TUTMOMS HHaLY aTrodLOovaL THY 
TpLTNV pepioa* Kal yap Kal Ta OracTHpAaTa” dnow 
ék TOANMY auvayayely® TaV Tovs atabpods 
mTpaypwatevoapévov: wv Tivas Kal avetruypagous 
1 eirety, Meineke inserts, after yew; Corais, Kramer, had 
already suggested it. 

2 a, Siebenkees, Du Theil, delete, before dyow; Groskurd, 
Meineke, Forbiger, following. 

: sss (alain Corais, for cvvayew ; Meineke following. 


4 @v, Corais inserts, before twds; Groskurd, Meineke, 
Boebicer, following ; C. Miiller approving. 
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secondly, because the Persian Gulf breaks into the 
southern side, as Eratosthenes himself says, and 
therefore he has been forced to take the line 
beginning at Babylon as though it were a straight 
line running through Susa and Persepolis to the 
frontiers of Carmania and Persis, on which he was 
able to find a measured highway, which was slightly 
more than nine thousand stadia long, all told. This 
side Eratosthenes calls “ southern,” but he does not 
call it parallel to the northern side. Again, it is 
clear that the Euphrates, by which he marks off the 
western side, is nowhere near a straight line; but 
after flowing from the mountains towards the south, 
it then turns eastward, and then southward again to 
the point where it empties into the sea. And 
Eratosthenes makes clear the river’s lack of straight- 
ness when he indicates the shape of Mesopotamia, 
which results from the confluence of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates—“ like a galley,” as he says. And besides, 
as regards the stretch from Thapsacus to Armenia— 
Eratosthenes does not even know, as a distance that 
has been wholly measured, the western side that is 
marked off by the Euphrates ; nay, he says he does 
not know how great is the stretch next to Armenia 
and the northern mountains, from the fact that it 
is unmeasured. For all these reasons, therefore, he 
says he represents the Third Section only in rough 
outline ; indeed, he says that he collected even the 
distances from many writers who had worked out the 
itineraries—some of which he speaks of as actually 
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KANE. ayvopovety on Odfeev av o “Iamapyos 
€ lal 
TPOS THV TOLAVTHV ONOTXEPELAV YEWMET PLKMS AVTL- 
VA e a A fa) 
Néyov, ev ny Yapw etdévar Set Tots Kal oTwOOUD 
aTayyelAaclw nly THY TOV TOTMOV hia. OTaV 
>] e A 
dé 67 pnd €& wv éxelvos Reyes NapBavyn Tas 
\ e / b] > e A / 
yewpeTpixas vumolécets, AAN éavT® TAGOaSs, 
5) \ / 
éxhavéatepoy av TO dtAOTL MOY KATALNVUOLTO. 
¢ \ f. 
24. ‘O pev 67 ovTas dyol THY TpiTHY peEpioa 
a) > / / / b) \ 
TUTWOOMS aTrodioocbat pupiwy otadiwv ato Ka- 
/ la aN > 5 ee if \ ib \ 
oTiwy TuAoY él Tov Evdpatnv, Kata pépos é 
a f eC \ 
SLaLPOV, WS avayeypaupévnv evpe THY péTPNCLD, 
e/ / 54 \ b) \ b) x a b) 
ovTw TLOnoW, éuTradiy THY apxnv amo tov Ki- 
/ 7 \ n \ ‘() / 
dpdtov Toincdmevos Kat THS Kata OdWaxov 
/ b na / \ A a tL 
d:aBdoews avTov. péexpe pev 67 TOV TiypLoos, 
ty / 
dmov “AnréEavdpos déBy, otadiovs diaoxtdtous 
\ i / 3 (a) 3 ; ae \ 
Kal TeTpakootous ypaderr évtTevoev O éml Tovs 
éEAs TtoTrous 61a Tavyapndov cal tod AvKov Kal 
"ApBynAwv Kat “ExSatavwr, 7 Aapetos éx Tar 
i/ a 
Tavyapnrov éduye péypt Kacriwv turer, Tovs 
A “4 / 
pouptous éxTANpPOL, TpLaKOTLOLS fOovOY TAEOVaGAS. 
\ \ \ ty x ee e val b) 
TO pev 61 Boperov TAEUPOVY OVTW KATApETPpEL, OV 
TapaddAdrnrov Tots dpece Geis, ovde TH Ota YTNrAOV 
kat AOnvav cat ‘Podov ypauphn 9 yap OawWaxos 
TOAD TOV Opav adéoTnKe, TUTITTEL O€ KAL TO 
% 4 
dpos Kal » a6 OawWadKov odos émi tas Kaotious 
Tuas. Kal TA ye TpoTdpKTLA pépn TOU Gpov 
TAaVUT éoTl. 
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without titles. So, then, Hipparchus would seem to 
be acting unfairly when he contradicts with geo- 
metrical accuracy a mere rough outline of this 
nature, instead of being grateful, as we should be, 
to all those who have reported to us in any way at 
all the physiography of the regions. But when 
Hipparchus does not even take his geometrical hy- 
potheses from what Eratosthenes says, but fabricates 
on his own account, he betrays his spirit of jealousy 
still more obviously. 

24. Now Eratosthenes says that it is only thus, 
“in a rough-outline way,’ that he has represented 
the Third Section, with its length of ten thousand 
stadia from the Caspian Gates to the Euphrates. 
And then, in making subdivisions of this length, he 
sets down the measurements just as he found them 
already assigned by others, after beginning in the 
inverse order at the Euphrates and its passage at 
Thapsacus. Accordingly, for the distance from the 
Euphrates to the Tigris, at the point where Alexander 
crossed it, he lays off two thousand four hundred 
stadia; thence to the several places in succession, 
through Gaugamela, the Lycus, Arbela, and Ecbatana 
(the route by which Darius fled from Gaugamela to 
the Caspian Gates) he fills out the ten thousand stadia, 
and has a surplus of only three hundred stadia. 
This, then, is the way he measures the northern side, 
not having first put it parallel with the mountains, or 
with the line that runs through the Pillars, Athens, 
and Rhodes. For Thapsacus lies at a considerable 
distance from the mountains, and the mountain- 
range and the highway from Thapsacus meet at the 
Caspian Gates.—And these are the northern portions 
of the boundary of the Third Section. 
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25. "Atrodovs &€ TO Bopevov oUTW Teupov, TO 
O€ VOTLOD, oni, mapa [Lev THY Oddarrav OUK €CTL 
haPetv 61a TO Tov Llepouxov eumimrety KONTOD, 
ato BaBvurovos 6€ dla Yovaowv Kat ILepoerrodews 
Eos * TOV Oplov TIS te Ilepacidos nal THS. Kap- 
pavias aT aoLous eval evvaxiaXAous Kal Oua- 
KOGLOUS, VOTLOV fev heyor, Tapardnhov 6 ov 
A€yov TO Bopeim TO voTLov. THVv bé Stahwviar 
Tov pnKkous dynot oupPatve Tov Te Popetov 
TED EVTOS meupod Kal TOU votiov, Old TO TOV 
Eidparny Méypl TLWVOS TpOS peonuBpiav pvévTa 
Tpos THY Ew TOV eyhivery. 

26. Tov &é mraryiov 7 Neupav THY eo mepiay 
NEYEL TPOTOV* VY OTTOLa Tis éaoTLV, ElTE pla ElTE 
Ov0, év f@eo@ TapecTs KOT ELD. amo yap THS 
KATO Odypaxov dyno dvaBdoews mapa tov Kvdpa- 
THY €ts pev BaBvirava OTAOLOUS eival TETPAKLO- 
YUNLOUS OKTaKOTLOUS, evrevbev © éml Tas éxBoras 
TOU Evdparov Kab TONY Tepnoova Tploxhious” 
TA 0 ATO Oarpaxov TPOS TAS APKTOUS HEX pl pev 
TOV “A ppeviov TUOY KaTapepeTphab at Kab elvat 
@s yxUdLous ExaTov, Tos Sé dia Topdvaiwv kal 
"Apmeviov pnKéte: Ovo 6) Tapadertrey avTous. 
TOD O€ Tpos Ew wWAEVpOD TO pev Ota THS IleparKHs 
KaTa unKos ato THS EpvOpas ws él Mydiav Kai 
Tas dpKTOUS OUK éXaTTOV Eivat OoKEL TOV OKTA- 
KLTXUMOV, amo o€ TLVOV aK parnplov Kal vTrep 
TOUS eVVAKLTXLALOUS, TO Oe olTrov OLA THS Tapac- 
Taknyns Kat Myodtas émt Kaomiovs miras ws 


1 €ws, Cobet, for cat (for which Groskurd substitutes wéxpr; 
Meineke, Diibner-Miiller, Forbiger, following) ; Bernadakis 
approving. 
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25. After having thus represented the northern 
side, Eratosthenes says it is not possible to take the 
southern side as along the sea, because the Persian 
Gulf breaks into it; but, says he, from Babylon 
through Susa and Persepolis to the frontiers of 
Persis and Carmania, it is nine thousand two hundred 
stadia—and this he calls “southern side,’ but he 
does not call the southern side parallel to the 
northern. As to the difference in the lengths of 
the estimated northern and southern sides, he says it 
results from the fact that the Euphrates, after having 
flowed southwards to a certain point, makes a 
considerable bend towards the east. 

26. Of the two transverse sides Eratosthenes 
speaks of the western first ; and what the nature of 
this side is, whether it is one line or two, is a matter 
open to consideration. For from the passage at 
Thapsacus, he says, along the Euphrates to Babylon, 
it is four thousand eight hundred stadia, and thence 
to the outlet of the Euphrates and the city of 
Teredon, three thousand ; but as regards the distances 
from Thapsacus northward, the stadia have been 
measured up to the Armenian Gates and amount to 
about one thousand one hundred; whereas the 
stadia through Gordyene and Armenia are still 
unmeasured, and so for this reason he leaves them 
out of consideration. But of the side on the east, 
that part which runs through Persis lengthwise from 
the Red Sea, approximately toward Media and the 
north, is, he thinks, no less than eight thousand 
stadia (though, if reckoned from certain promontories, 
even above nine thousand stadia) ; and the remaining 
part, through Paraetacene ! and Media to the Caspian 


1 For the position of Paraetacene see 15. 3, 12. 
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Tploxidiwy: Tov oOé Tiypiy mwotamoy Kal Tov 
Kvdpatny péovtas éx ths “Appevias mpos peonp- 
Bpiav, éredav Tapapeitpovta Ta TOV Vopdvaiwv 
6pn, KUKXOV péyav TreplBaropévous Kal émureEpt- 
NaBovtas Kopay morAdAny THY Mecototapiav 
emia Tpépey Tpos Yelweplyny avaToAnvY Kal THY 
peonuSptav, mréov dé Tov EKidpatny: yevopevov 
dé ToUTOV éyyLov aet Tod Tiypidos Kata TO Lepe- 
pau.oos dtaTelylopa Kal KOuNV KaXovpEevyny Ory, 
dSuacyovta TavTns bcov Stakoctouvs GTadtous, Kal 
puevta Ova BaBvr@vos éximtew es Tov Ilepovxov 
KOXTOV. yivetat 6, Pn, TO aoxHpwa THS Meoo- 
ToTapias Kal BaBSvrwvias ovmnpeciw tapa- 
TryacLov. o pev 61 Kpatocbevns ToradT elpnke. 
27. Ilept d6€ tHs TpitTns odpaytdos Kal ara mév 
TWA GLAPTHMATA TOLEL, TEPL WV eTricKEeWomeBa, a 
dé" Immapyos tpodéper avT@, OV TaVU. TKOTTOLEV 
& a réyer. Bovropevos yap BeBaroby To €& apxis, 
OTL ov petabetéov Thy “Ivdexnv éml Ta voTL@TEpa, 
wonep Epatocbévns afiot, capes av yevéoOar 
TOUTO paddtaTa hnow €& av avTOS €xeEtvOS 
Tpodéperar' THY yap TPLTNV peploa KATA THY 
Bopecov wrevpav eitrovta adopiferOar vTd THS 
ato Kactriov tur@v él tov Eivdpatnv ypaupns 
oTadlwv pupiwv ovans, meTa TAVTA émipépey OTL 
TO voTLov TAEvpovy TO ato BaBuA@vos Ets TOUS 
dpovs THS Kappavias pixp@ mreovey éoti 7 
évvakisxidiwv, To O€ mpos SvacEer mAEUPOV aTrO 
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Gates, about three thousand stadia. The Tigris and 
the Euphrates, he says, flow from Armenia south- 
wards ; and then, as soon as they pass the mountains 
of Gordyene, they describe a great circle and 
enclose a considerable territory, Mesopotamia; and 
then they turn toward the winter rising of the sun ! 
and the south, but more so the Euphrates; and the 
Kuphrates, after becoming ever nearer to the Tigris 
in the neighbourhood of the Wall of Semiramis and 
a village called Opis (from which village the 
Euphrates was distant only about two hundred 
stadia), and, after flowing through Babylon, empties 
into the Persian Gulf. “So it comes to pass,” he 
says, “ that the shape of Mesopotamia and Babylonia 
is like that of a galley.” Such, then, are the state- 
ments which Eratosthenes has made. 

27. Now, as regards the Third Section, although 
there are certain other errors which Eratosthenes 
makes—and I shall discuss these—still he does not 
err at all in the matters for which Hipparchus 
reproaches him. Let us see what Hipparchus says. 
In his desire to establish his initial statement, 
namely, that we must not shift India farther to the 
south, as Eratosthenes requires, he says it will be 
particularly obvious from Eratosthenes’ own utter- 
ances that we must not do so; for after first saying 
that the Third Section is marked off on its northern 
side by the line drawn from the Caspian Gates to 
the Euphrates, a distance of ten thousand stadia, 
Eratosthenes adds, later on, that the southern side, 
which runs from Babylon to the frontiers of Carmania, 
is slightly more than nine thousand stadia in length, 
and the side on the west from Thapsacus along the 


1 See footnote 2, page 105. 
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Oarraxov Tapa tov Kidpatny éotw ets Bafvrdva 
TETPAKLTXUALOL OKTAKOGLOL oT aOL01, Kal EES emi 
TAS éxBodas TPLTXUAtOL, Ta. d€ pos ap tov ato 
Oayraxov, TO pe GT OLE LET PITAL pex pl XiMov 
ExATOD, TO Nout ov © OUKETL. e7TéL TOLVUD, dyna, TO 
peev Boperov eats TrEUPOV THS TpPiTHS peEploos ws 
pupior, 7) dé TOVT@® TapddANXos ato BaBuA@vos 
evOeta pé EX pl dvaroucod 7 hevpov cuveroyiabn 
MiKp@® TWAELoV@Y 7 evvaKkioxLdiwmv, OnOV OTL 7 
BaBuvr@v ob TOAA@ Treloow 1%) yYIALoLs eoTW 
QVATONLKWTEPA THS KATA Odraxov diaBacews. 
28. ‘Epotpev O O71, El MeV ETL THS AUTHS eon 
Bpwys ev0etas em axpiBes éXap.Bavovto at TE 
Kdomreot TURAL Kal ob Opoe TOV Kappavioy Kab 
Ilepo@v, mpos opOds Te HyovToO amo THs NeyOetons 
peonuSpivys evOcias H Te emt Odwraxov cal 7 él 
BaBvirova, cvvéBatvev dv TovTO. 4» yap TpoceK- 
Barropnévn th Ota BaBur@vos EXPL TIS bua 
@avrdaxou evdeias peonuBpwhs, ion av Hv TTpos 
aicOnow Hy) Tapio os ye TH amo Kaoriov TUG 
eis OdwWakov: @aoTe TH UTEPOXN eyiver’ ay ava- 
TorKwTépa 7 BaBurov ths Oawdxou, 4 UTEpexet 
n €k Kaoriwv tudor eis Odrvpaxov Ths ek TOV 
Kappyaviov dpwv cis BaBvrAdva. ard ote 


> Of course Hipparchus’ argument is sound if his hypoth- 
eses be granted. Hipparchus assumes that Hratosthenes’ 
figures refer to latitudinal and longitudinal distances ; and 
by drawing a rectangle whose sides are formed by meridians 
through Thapsacus and the Caspian Gates, respectively, and 
by parallels of latitude through Thapsacus and the Caspian 
Gates, and through Babylon, he easily convicts Hratosthenes 
of inconsistency. That is, by a reductio ad absurdum, 
he forces Eratosthenes’ Babylon much farther west than 
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Euphrates to Babylon is four thousand eight hundred 
stadia, and, next, from Babylon to the outlet of the 
Kuphrates is three thousand stadia, and as for the 
distances north of Thapsacus, one of them has been 
measured off as far as one thousand one hundred 
stadia, while the remainder is still unmeasured. 
Then, says Hipparchus, since the northern side of 
the Third Section is about ten thousand stadia, and 
since the line parallel thereto, straight from Babylon 
to the eastern side, was reckoned by Eratosthenes at 
slightly more than nine thousand stadia, it is clear 
that Babylon is not much more than a_ thousand 
stadia farther east than the passage at ‘Thapsacus.! 
28. My reply will be: If, with geometrical 
precision, we took the Caspian Gates and the 
frontiers of Carmania and Persis as upon the same 
straight meridian, and if we drew the line to 
Thapsacus and the line to Babylon at right angles 
with the said straight meridian, then that con- 
clusion of Hipparchus would be valid. Indeed, the 
line through Babylon,’ if further produced as far as the 
straight meridian through Thapsacus, would, to the 
eye, be equal—or at all events approximately equal— 
to the line from the Caspian Gates to Thapsacus ; and 
hence Babylon would come to be farther east than 
Thapsacus by as much as the line from the Caspian 
Gates to Thapsacus exceeds the line from the 
Carmanian frontiers to Babylon! But, in the first 


Kratosthenes meant it to be (cp. § 36 below on this point). 
Strabo proceeds to show the fallacy of Hipparchus’ reason- 
ing, and even to show that Hipparchus might have proved, 
on the same premises, still greater absurdity on the part of 
Eratosthenes. 

* That is, the line drawn perpendicular to the meridian 
that passes through the Carmanian frontier. 
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\ / \ ¢ f \ fal 
THY OLvopiCovcayv ypamunv éorréplovy mAEUPOY TIS 
‘Apiavis emt peonpSpivod Kemévnv elpnxev *Epa- 

f 9 O\ \ b) \ f a o peaks\ 
Ttoo0evyns, ovdé THY ato Kactiwv mudov ért 
OdwWaxov pos opOas th 1a TOV Kaotiwv tudXov 

A b] \ va) \ la) By 
peonuPpivyn, AANA paddov THY TO Oper ypado- 
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place, Eratosthenes has not spoken of the line that 
bounds a western side of Ariana as lying on a meridian ; 
nor yet of the line from the Caspian Gates to 
Thapsacus as at right angles with the meridian line 
through the Caspian Gates, but rather of the line 
marked by the mountain-range, with which line the 
line to Thapsacus forms an acute angle, since the 
latter has been drawn down! from the same point as 
that from which the mountain-line has been drawn. 
In the second place, Eratosthenes has not called the 
line drawn to Babylon from Carmania parallel to the 
line drawn to Thapsacus; and even if it were 
parallel, but not at right angles with the meridian 
line through the Caspian Gates, no advantage would 
accrue to the argument of Hipparchus. 

29. But after making these assumptions off-hand, 
and after showing, as he thinks, that Babylon, ac- 
cording to Eratosthenes, is farther east than Thapsa- 
cus by slightly more than a thousand stadia, Hip- 
parchus again idly fabricates an assumption for use 
in his subsequent argument; and, he says, if we 
conceive.a straight line drawn from Thapsacus to- 
wards the south and a line perpendicular to it from 
Babylon, we will have a right-angled triangle, com- 
posed of the side that extends from Thapsacus to 
Babylon, of the perpendicular drawn from Babylon 
to the meridian line through Thapsacus, and of 
the meridian itself through Thapsacus. Of this 
triangle he makes the line from Thapsacus_ to 
Babylon the hypotenuse, which he says is four 
thousand eight hundred stadia; and the perpendi- 
cular from Babylon to the meridian line through 
Thapsacus, slightly more than a thousand stadia— 


1 That is, with a divergence toward the south. 
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1 From the Caspian Gates. 
* From the Carmanian frontier. 
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the amount by which the line to Thapsacus! ex- 
ceeded the line up to Babylon ?; and then from 
these sums he figures the other of the two lines 
which form the right angle to be many times longer 
than the said perpendicular. And he adds to that 
line the line produced northwards from Thapsacus 
up to the Armenian mountains, one part of which 
Eratosthenes said had been measured and was one 
thousand one hundred stadia, but the other part 
he leaves out of consideration as unmeasured. Hip- 
parchus assumes for the latter part a thousand stadia 
at the least, so that the sum of the two parts 
amounts to two thousand one hundred stadia; and 
adding this sum to his straight-line side? of the 
triangle, which is drawn to meet its perpendicular 
from Babylon, Hipparchus computes a distance of 
several thousand stadia, namely, that from the 
Armenian Mountains, or the parallel that runs 
through Athens, to the perpendicular from Babylon 
-——which perpendicular he lays on the _ parallel 
that runs through Babylon. At any rate, he points 
out that the distance from the parallel through 
Athens to that through Babylon is not more than 
two thousand four hundred stadia, if it be assumed 
that the whole meridian is the number of stadia 
in length that Eratosthenes says; and if this is so, 
then the mountains of Armenia and those of the 
Taurus could not lie on the parallel that runs 
through Athens, as Eratosthenes says they do, 
but many thousand stadia farther north, according 
to Eratosthenes’ own statements. At this point, 


3 In §26 Strabo indicates clearly that Eratosthenes did 
not say the western side was one straight line. But 
Hipparchus took this for granted. 
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' §é, Madvig deletes, after mA€ov. 
2 &, before ard, Jones deletes. 
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then, in addition to making further use of his 
now demolished assumptions for the construction of 
his right-angled triangle, he also assumes this point 
that is not granted, namely, that the hypotenuse— 
the straight line from Thapsacus to Baby!on—is 
within four thousand eight hundred stadia. For 
Eratosthenes not only says that this route is along 
the Euphrates, but when he tells us that Meso- 
potamia, including Babylonia, is circumscribed by 
a great circle, by the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
he asserts that the greater part of the circumference 
is described by the Euphrates: consequently, the 
straight line from Thapsacus to Babylon could 
neither follow the course of the Euphrates, nor be, 
even approximately, so many stadia in length. So 
his argument is overthrown. And besides, I have 
already stated that, if we grant that two lines are 
drawn from the Caspian Gates, one to Thapsacus, 
the other to that part of the Armenian Mountains 
that corresponds in position to Thapsacus (which, 
according to Hipparchus himself, is distant from 
Thapsacus at the least two thousand one hundred 
stadia), it is impossible for both these lines to be 
parallel either to each other or to the line through 
Babylon, which Eratosthenes called “ southern side.” 
Now because Eratosthenes could not speak of 
the route along the mountain-range as measured, 
he spoke of only the route from Thapsacus to 
the Caspian Gates as measured, and he added the 
words “roughly speaking”; moreover, since he 
only wished to tell the length of the country 
between Ariana and the Euphrates, it did not make 
much difference whether he measured one route or 
the other. But Hipparchus, when he tacitly assumes 
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that the lines are spoken of by Eratosthenes as 
parallel, would seem to charge the man with utterly 
childish ignorance. Therefore, I must dismiss these 
arguments of his as childish. 

30. But the charges which one might bring against 
Eratosthenes are such as follow. Just as, in surgery, 
amputation at the joints differs from unnatural piece- 
meal amputation (because the former takes off only 
the parts that have a natural configuration, following 
some articulation of joints or a significant outline— 
the meaning in which Homer says, “and having cut 
him up limb by limb’’—whereas the latter follows 
no such course), and just as it is proper for us to use 
each kind of operation if we have regard to the proper 
time and the proper use of each, just so, in the case of 
geography, we must indeed make sections of the 
parts when we go over them in detail, but we must 
imitate the limb-by-limb amputations rather than the 
haphazard amputations. For only thus it is possible 
to take off the member that is significant and well- 
defined, the only kind of member that the geographer 
has any use for. Now a country is well-defined when 
it is possible to define it by rivers or mountains or 
sea; and also by a tribe or tribes, by a size of such 
and such proportions, and by shape where this is 
possible. But in every case, in lieu of a geometrical 
definition, a simple and roughly outlined definition 
is sufficient. So, as regards a country’s size, it is 
sufficient if you state its greatest length and breadth 
(of the inhabited world, for example, a length of 
perhaps seventy thousand stadia, a breadth slightly 
less than half the length); and as regards shape, if 
you liken a country to one of the geometrical figures 
(Sicily, for example, to a triangle), or to one of the 
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other well-known figures (for instance, Iberia to an 
oxhide, the Peloponnesus to a leaf of a plane-tree). 
And the greater the territory you cut into sections, 
the more rough may be the sections you make. 

31. Now the inhabited world has been happily 
divided by Eratosthenes into two parts by means of 
the Taurus Range and the sea that stretches to the 
Pillars. And inthe Southern Division: India, indeed, 
has been well-defined in many ways, by a mountain, 
a river, a sea, and by a single term, as of a single 
ethnical group—-so that Eratosthenes rightly calls 
it four-sided and rhomboidal. Ariana, however, has 
a contour that is less easy to trace because its western 
side is confused,! but still it is defined by the three 
sides, which are approximately straight lines, and also 
by the term Ariana, as of a single ethnical group. 
But the Third Section is wholly untraceable, at all 
events as defined by Eratosthenes. For, in the first 
place, the side common to it and Ariana is con- 
fused, as I have previously stated. And the southern 
side has been taken very inaccurately ; for neither 
does it trace a boundary of this section, since it runs 
through its very centre and leaves out many districts 
in the south, nor does it represent the section’s 
greatest length (for the northern side is longer), nor 
does the Euphrates form its western side (it would 
not do so even if its course lay in a straight line), 
since its extremities do not lie on the same meridian. 
In fact, how can this side be called western rather 
than southern? And, quite apart from these 
objections, since the distance that remains between 
this line and the Cilician and Syrian Sea is slight, 
there is no convincing reason why the section should 


1 See § 22, above. 
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not be extended thereto, both because Semiramis 
and Ninus are called Syrians (Babylon was founded 
and made the royal residence by Semiramis, and 
Nineveh by Ninus, this showing that Nineveh was 
the capital of Syria) and because up to the present 
moment even the language of the people on both 
sides of the Euphrates is the same. However, to 
rend asunder so famous a nation by such a line of 
cleavage in this region, and to join the parts thus 
dissevered to the parts that belong to other tribes, 
would be wholly improper. Neither, indeed, could 
Eratosthenes allege that he was forced to do this by 
considerations of size ; for the addition of the territory 
that extends up to the sea! would still not make the 
size of the section equal to that of India, nor, for 
that matter, to that of Ariana, not even if it were 
increased by the territory that extends up to the 
confines of Arabia Felix and Egypt. Therefore it 
would have been much better to extend the Third 
Section to these limits, and thus, by adding so small 
a territory that extends to the Syrian Sea, to define 
the southern side of the Third Section as running, 
not as Eratosthenes defined it, nor yet as in a 
straight line, but as following the coast-line that is 
on your right hand as you sail from Carmania into 
and along the Persian Gulf up to the mouth of the 
Euphrates, and then as following the frontiers of 
Mesene and Babylonia, which form the beginning of 
the Isthmus that separates Arabia Felix from the rest 
of the continent ; then, next, as crossing this Isthmus 
itself, and as reaching to the recess of the Arabian 
Gulf and to Pelusium and even beyond to the 
Canobic mouth of the Nile. So much for the 


1 The Mediterranean. 
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southern side; the remaining, or western, side 
would be the coast-line from the Canobic mouth of 
the Nile up to Cilicia. 

32. The Fourth Section would be the one com- 
posed of Arabia Felix, the Arabian Gulf, all Egypt, 
and Ethiopia. Of this section, the length will be 
the space bounded by two meridian lines, of which 
lines the one is drawn through the most western 
point on the section and the other through the most 
eastern point. Its breadth will be the space between 
two parallels of latitude, of which the one is drawn 
through the most northern point, and the other 
through the most southern point; for in the case of 
irregular figures whose length and breadth it is 
impossible to determine by sides, we must in this 
way determine their size. And, in general, we must 
assume that “length” and “breadth” are not 
employed in the same sense of a whole as of a part. 
On the contrary, in case of a whole the greater 
distance, is. called “length,’ and the lesser, 
“breadth ”’ ; but, in case of a part, we call “length ” 
any section of a part that is parallel to the length of 
the whole—no matter which of the two dimensions 
is the greater, and no matter if the distance taken in 
the breadth be greater than the distance taken in the 
length. Therefore, since the inhabited world 
stretches lengthwise from east to west and breadth- 
wise from north to south, and since its length 
is drawn on a line parallel to the equator and its 
breadth on a meridian line, we must also, in case of 
the parts, take as “lengths ” all the sections that are 
parallel to the length of the inhabited world, and as 
“breadths”’ all the sections that are parallel to its 
breadth. For by this method we can better indicate, 
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firstly, the size of the inhabited world as a whole, and, 
secondly, the position and the shape of its parts; 
because, by such comparison, it will be clear in what 
respects the parts are deficient and in what respects 
they are excessive in size. 

33. Now Eratosthenes takes the length of the 
inhabited world on the line that runs through the 
Pillars, the Caspian Gates, and the Caucasus, as 
though on a straight line; and the length of his 
Third Section on the line that runs through the 
Caspian Gates and Thapsacus; and the length of his 
Fourth Section on the line that runs through 
Thapsacus and Heroénpolis to the region between 
the mouths of the Nile—a line which must needs 
come to an end in the regions near Canobus and 
Alexandria ; for the last mouth of the Nile, called the 
Canobie or Heracleotic mouth, is situated at that 
point. Now whether he places these two lengths on 
a straight line with each other, or as though they 
formed an angle at Thapsacus, it is at any rate clear 
from his own words that he does not make either line 
parallel to the length of the inhabited world. For 
he draws the length of the inhabited world through 
the Taurus Range and the Mediterranean Sea 
straight to the Pillars on a line that passes through 
the Caucasus, Rhodes, and Athens; and he says that 
the distance from Rhodes to Alexandria on the 
meridian that passes through those places is not 
much less than four thousand stadia; so that also the 
parallels of latitude of Rhodes and Alexandria would 
be just this distance apart. But the parallel of 
latitude of Heroénpolis is approximately the same as 
that of Alexandria, or, at any rate, more to the south 
than the latter; and hence the line that intersects 
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both the parallel of latitude of Heroénpolis and that 
of Rhodes and the Caspian Gates, whether it be a 
straight line or a broken line, cannot be parallel to 
either. Accordingly, the lengths are not well taken 
by Eratosthenes. And, for that matter, the sections 
that stretch through the north are not well taken by 
him. 

34. But let us first return to Hipparchus and see 
what he says next. Again fabricating assumptions 
on his own account he proceeds with geometrical pre- 
cision to demolish what are merely the rough estimates 
of Eratosthenes. He says that Eratosthenes calls the 
distance from Babylon to the Caspian Gates six 
thousand seven hundred stadia, and to the frontiers 
of Carmania and Persis more than nine thousand 
stadia on a line drawn straight to the equinoctial 
east, and that this line comes to be perpendicular to 
the side that is common to the Second and the Third 
Sections, and that, therefore, according to Eratos- 
thenes, a right-angled triangle is formed whose right 
angle lies on the frontiers of Carmania and whose 
hypotenuse is shorter than one of the sides that 
enclose the right angle? ; accordingly, adds Hippar- 
chus, Eratosthenes has to make Persis a part of his 
Second Section! Now I have already stated in 
reply to this that Eratosthenes neither takes the 
distance from Babylon to Carmania on a parallel, nor 
has he spoken of the straight line that separates the 
two sections as a meridian line; and so in this 
argument Hipparchus has made no point against 
Kratosthenes. Neither is his subsequent conclusion 


1 That is, the sections that stretch north of the Taurus 
Range. 
2 See the figure and the note on page 328. 
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Taking advantage of the rather loose estimates of Eratos- 
thenes, and aided by false assumptions, Hipparchus again 
follows the process of reductio ad absurdum by applying the 
figures of Eratosthenes to latitudinal and longitudinal dis- 
tances. Thus, Hipparchus forces Eratosthenes’ Caspian 
Gates to be 4,400 stadia to the west of its real position ; and 
hence Persis would fall into the Second Section. However, 
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Eratosthenes’ line from Babylon to Carmania, Strabo means, 
would not be the line AD, but a line drawn from A and 
diverging considerably to the south from AD. Of course, if 
Hipparchus’ assumptions be granted, the Indus would have 
to be parallel to HD, and it would make an angle with the 
parallel #F of slightly more than 45°, though the Indus 
should really run about due south. 
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correct. For, because Eratosthenes had given the 
distance from the Caspian Gates to Babylon as the 
said six thousand seven hundred stadia, and the 
distance from the Caspian Gates to Susa as four 
thousand nine hundred stadia, and the distance from 
Babylon to Susa as three thousand four hundred 
stadia, Hipparchus, again starting from the same 
hypotheses, says that an obtuse-angled triangle is 
formed, with its vertices at the Caspian Gates, Susa 
and Babylon, having its obtuse angle at Susa, and 
having as the lengths of its sides the distances set 
forth by Eratosthenes. Then he draws his conclusion, 
namely, that it will follow according to these 
hypotheses that the meridian line that runs through 
the Caspian Gates will intersect the parallel that 
runs through Babylon and Susa at a point further 
west than the intersection of the same parallel with 
the straight line that runs from the Caspian Gates to 
the frontiers of Carmania and Persis by more than 
four thousand four hundred stadia; and so the line 
that runs through the Caspian Gates to the frontiers 
of Carmania and Persis will form almost a half of 
a right angle with the meridian line that runs 
through the Caspian Gates and will lean in a 
direction midway between the south and_ the 
equinoctial east ; and that the Indus River will be 
parallel to this line, and that consequently this river, 
also, does not flow south from the mountains as 
Eratosthenes says it does, but between the south and 
the equinoctial east, precisely as it is laid down on 
the early maps. Who, pray, will concede that the 
triangle now formed by Hipparchus is obtuse-angled 
without also conceding that the triangle that 
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1 Tf the line HB (p. 328) be produced to Eratosthenes’ Susa 
(on his line drawn from A to Carmania), we shall then have 
a right-angled triangle AHS’ that comprehends the obtuse- 
angled triangle ALB. 
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comprehends it is right-angled?! And who will 
concede that one of the sides which enclose the 
obtuse angle (the line from Babylon to Susa) lies on 
a parallel of latitude, without also conceding that the 
whole line on to Carmania does? And who will 
concede that the line drawn from the Caspian Gates 
to the frontiers of Carmania is parallel to the Indus? 
Yet without these concessions the argument of 
Hipparchus would be void. And it is without these 
concessions that Eratosthenes has made his statement 
that the shape of India is rhomboidal ; and just as its 
eastern side has been stretched considerably east- 
wards (particularly at its extreme cape, which, as 
compared with the rest of the sea-board, is also 
thrown farther southwards, so, too, the side along the 
Indus has been stretched considerably eastwards. 

39. In all these arguments Hipparchus speaks as a 
geometrician, though his test of Eratosthenes is not 
convincing. And though he prescribed the prin- 
ciples of geometry for himself, he absolves himself 
from them by saying that if the test showed errors 
amounting to only small distances, he could overlook 
them ; but since Eratosthenes’ errors clearly amount 
to thousands of stadia, they cannot be overlooked 2 ; 
and yet, continues Hipparchus, Eratosthenes himself 
declares that differences of latitude are observable 
even within an extent of four hundred stadia; for 
example, between the parallels of Athens and 
Rhodes. Now the practice of observing differences 
of latitude is not confined to a single method, but 
one method is used where the difference is greater, 
another where it is lesser ; where it is greater, if we 
rely on the evidence of the eye itself, or of the crops, 


* Compare § 40, following. 
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Corais, Meineke, Forbiger, following ; L. Kayser approving. 


1 It was a common device of Eratosthenes and other ancient 
geographers to visualize countries and sections by comparing 
them to well-known objects—for example, Spain to an ox- 
hide, the Peloponnesus to a plane-leaf, Sardinia to a human 
foot-print. In this case the Greek words ‘‘ plinthia” (‘‘ tiles’’) 
and ‘‘sphragides ” (‘‘ seals,” ‘‘ gems”) are used in a general 
sense as convenient terms for sections which presented, re- 
spectively, tile-shaped and seal-shaped appearances. (In 
2. 1. 22, however, Strabo attributes only the latter word to 
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or of the temperature of the atmosphere, in our 
judgment of the “ climata”’; but where it is lesser, 
we observe the difference by the aid of sun-dials 
and dioptrical instruments. Accordingly, the taking 
of the parallel of Athens and that of Rhodes and 
Caria with the sun-dial showed perceptibly (as is 
natural when the distance is so many stadia) the 
difference in latitude. But when the geographer, 
in dealing with a breadth of three thousand stadia 
and with a length of forty thousand stadia of moun- 
tain plus thirty thousand stadia of sea, takes his 
line from west to equinoctial east, and names the 
two divisions thus made the Southern Division and 
the Northern Division, and calls their parts 
“ plinthia ’’ or “sphragides,’! we should bear in 
mind what he means by these terms, and also by the 
terms “sides that are northern” and “that are 
southern,’ and again, “ sides that are western” and 
“that are eastern.” And if he fails to notice that 
which amounts to a very great error, let him be 
called to account therefor (for that is just) ; but as 
regards that which amounts only to a slight error, 
even if he has failed to notice it, he is not to be con- 
demned. Here, however, no case is made out 
against Eratosthenes on either ground. For no 
geometrical proof would be possible where the cases 
involve so great a breadth of latitude; nor does 


Kratosthenes ; and, furthermore, this is the word he himself 
often employs in the same sense.) Hratosthenes meant to 
convey by ‘‘sphragides” the notion of irregular quadrilaterals 
(as shows 15. 1. 11); but in his more specific description of a 
given section—India, for example—he refers to it as ‘‘ rhom- 
boidal,” and, in the case of the Second Section, he refers to 
‘* three of its sides” as ‘‘ fitting into a parallelogram” (see 
2.22). 
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STRABO 


Ev ols emlyELpel yewpeTpely, Omooyoupevots YpN- 
TAL ANMpaclW, AAN éavT@ TAdGaSs. 
36. BéAtwov O€ rept Tis TérapTys Néyer pepioos: 


A / n 
1 tov dtdattiov Kal Tod 


J \ \ N 
mpoatiOnat 6€ Kat TO 
/ \ an n 3 n 
HEVOVTOS ETL TOV AVT@Y UTOVETEWY 7) TOY Tapa- 
/ a A A 
TANTLWY. TOUTO per yap OpOas emsTLMa, SLOTL 
n ’ A \ 
Kos ovoudle. THS pepldos TavTNS TV aT 
if VA 3 / / 
Oayaxouv péxpis Atyvatov ypappnv, @otrep el 
TLS TapadANAOYypdupou TV OLdmETPOV pHKOS 
> a / > \ Se \ an ’ fa} / 
QUTOU Pain. OV yap ETL TOV AVTOV TAPAAANXOV 
A ef iY \ e A ’ if 
KetTar ) Te Oarrakos Kat 7 THs AtyvTTov Trapa- 
Uf a 
ia, ANN’ él dteaT@T@Y TOAD AAAHAOV: ev 66 TO 
\ } f / A \ \ id 3 \ 
peTakév Olaywvios Tas ayetat Kat NoEN 7» aTrO 
3 la) 
@arraxov eis Aiyutrov. To 6é Gaupdlew, Tas 
IQ/ 2) a ¢€ / / \ b) x 
eOappnoev eitrety éEaxloyiri@v otadimy TO ato 
/ > / 3 
IInXovotov ets Odrbaxov, TAELOVOY OYTMV 7) OKTA- 
I 3 a 
KLOXLALWY, OVK OpO@s. AaBwv yap Ov atrodeiEews 
A / ¢€ A 
péev, OTt 0 Ota IIynAovciov mapadrAdrndos Tod da 
A ff, 3 / 
BaSvr@vos mretoow 1%) Stoyidtots Kal TeVTa- 
/ / 3 
KOOLOLS aTAadLOLS voTLMTEpOS éoTL, KaT “Epato- 
jy [¢ A \ A 
abévn O€ (@s oleTat), OLdTL TOD da BaBvAa@vos o 
\ n / b) / ly 
dua THS Oarbdxov apKTiK@TEPOS TETPAKLOXLALOLS 
1 +, Casaubon inserts, after kat; Siebenkees, Corais, 


Meineke, following ; C. Miller approving. 


1 “Temma,” the Greek word here used, is, according to 
Proclus, a proposition previously proved, or hereafter to be 
proved; it is, therefore, for any proposition in hand, an 
assumption which requires confirmation. 
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Hipparchus, even where he attempts geometrical 
proof, use admitted assumptions,' but rather fabri- 
cations which he has made for his own use. 

36. Hipparchus discusses Eratosthenes’ Fourth 
Section better; though here, too, he displays his 
propensity for fault-finding and his persistent ad- 
herence to the same, or nearly the same, assumptions. 
He is correct in censuring Eratosthenes for this, 
namely, for calling the line from Thapsacus to 
Egypt the length of this section—which is as if one 
should call the diagonal of a parallelogram its length. 
For Thapsacus and the coast-line of Egypt do not 
lie on the same parallel of latitude, but on parallels 
that are far apart from each other; and between 
these two parallels the line from Thapsacus to 
Egypt is drawn somewhat diagonally and obliquely. 
But when he expresses surprise that Eratosthenes 
had the boldness to estimate the distance from 
Pelusium to Thapsacus at six thousand stadia, 
whereas the distance is more than eight thousand, 
he is incorrect. For having taken it as demonstrated 
that the parallel that runs through Pelusium is more 
than two thousand five hundred stadia farther south 
than the parallel that runs through Babylon,? and 
then saying—on the authority of Eratosthenes, as he 
thinks—that the paraliel through Thapsacus is four 
thousand eight hundred stadia farther north than 
the parallel through Babylon, he says that the 
distance between Pelusium and Thapsacus amounts 


2 Both Eratosthenes and Strabo gave Pelusium a higher 
latitude than Babylon. 
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9 / / \ / a 5) 
OxKTaKOGLOLS, cuuTiTTel Hnol TAELOUS TOV OKTA- 
, A a >, 9 , , 
KLoXLNwV. THs ovv KaT ‘Epatoabévn SeixvuTat 
) TOTAUTN aTooTaaLs TOU bia BaBvrA@vos Tapan- 
AnAOU aTrO TOV dia Balrdxov, EyTa. OTe pev yap 
ato Oaaxov é7i BaBvriava tocovTov éoTw, 

By b a 4 \ \ b \ a) 2 dhagline \ f 
elonxev éxetvos OTL O€ Kal aro TOU Ot EKaTEPOU 
TapadAynrov eri Tov dua Oatépov, ovK elpynKer' 
6) \ if e/ b] \ > A a >’ Cd 
ovoe yap, OTL él TavTOD peonuBplwod éoTLW 7 
Ls 
Odwaxos cat 7) BaBvrA@v. TavavtTia yap avTos o 
"Inmapyos éberEe kat “KpatooOévn mreioow 4) 

/ , / s) tA 
ditytdiols aTadiots cupPaivew cavatodKwTépav 
eivat THY BaBvrdva ths Oawadxov. pets TE 
TapeTibenev 1 tas "Kpatoc8évovs atodacets, év 
ais tov Tiypw kai tov Etdpatynyv éyeuedXovc8at 


1 raperidewev, Corais, for maparideuev ; Meineke, Tardieu, 
following. 





1 On the assumptions of Hipparchus, Eratosthenes’ Thap- 
sacus is made to lie at a latitude 7,300 stadia north of 
Pelusium (see figure, p. 337); and hence, computing the 
hypotenuse of the right-angled triangle for the distance 
between the two places, we get approximately 8,500 
stadia. Hipparchus’ argument is, as usual, a reductio ad 
absurdum, and his fallacy again lies, Strabo means, in his 
applying Eratosthenes’ estimates to parallels of latitude and 
to meridians. 
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to more than eight thousand stadia.!- I ask, then, 
how is it shown on the authority of Eratosthenes 
that the distance of the parallel through Babylon 
from the parallel through Thapsacus is as great as 
that? Eratosthenes has stated, indeed, that the 
distance from Thapsacus to Babylon is four thousand 
eight hundred stadia ; but he has not further stated 
that this distance is measured from the parallel 
through the one place to the parallel through the 
other; neither indeed has he stated that Thapsacus 
and Babylon are on the same meridian. On the 
contrary, Hipparchus himself pointed out that, 
according to Eratosthenes, Babylon is more than 
two thousand stadia farther east than Thapsacus.? 
And I have just cited the statements of Eratosthenes 
wherein he says that the Tigris and the Euphrates 





[8 ab ylon of 


fe) 
Pelusium 





Hipp. | 4800 Hipp. a | 


& o Q DO 
[Pelusium] Baby lor 
2 Compare §§ 27-29 (above), where Hipparchus, by his 
usual form of argument, forces Eratosthenes’ Babylon to be 
1,000 stadia farther west. 
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THY Te Mecorotapiav Kal THY BaBvudwviar, Kal 
TO ™ €ov ye THS eYKUKAMTEDS TOV Kudparny 
Tovey" ATO yap TOV apKTov éml peonpBptav 
puevra ema pepety 7 pos Tas avaTonas, exT LT TELV 
€ emt _peonuBptar. 1) bev ovv émt peonpBpiav 
amo TOV cipKTOV 0605 @S av poeonpSpivod Twos 
eOTW, 1) 7 © émt Tas dpatohas eT LOT POpn Kal €7t 


Thy Bafvrava exvevois Té eoTLY amo TOU Peon 


Bptvov Kat ovK ém evOeias dua THY pnDetoar é eynu- 
KNOT LY. THY O€ Ye OOD elpnxe TET PAKLaXi@v 
Kal onTaKog boy oTadtov THhv ert BaBvrA@va aro 
Oawaxov rapa tov Kidpatny mpocbeis, kabamep 
émiTnoes, TOV uy TLva EvOEtav avTny déEacBat Kal 
pétpov Tov petakv dvety traparddrAgHrAwv dtacTH- 
faTOS. 41) OLOomévou 6é TOUTOU, KEVOV eo! Kal TO 


epeéns Setxvuc Baw Soxody, 6 OTL TVVLTTAPEVOU op0o-- 


yeviov TPLY@vou mpos Te IInrovciw Kat apace 
Kal TH Town Tov TE Sta Oardxov Tapaddrjdovu 
kat tov ota IIndovotov peonpBpivod, pia Tov 
Tept THY OpOnv, 7) él TOV peanuBpiod, peifov 
€oTaL THS VITO THY opOiy, THs aTr0 Oarpaxov els 
[Indovavov. KEVOV be Kal TO GuvamTOV TOUTO, 
aTO Li) TUYX@poupevov ij LEAT OS KatacKevate- 
pevov. ov yap 67 dtdoTat TO amo BaBvrdvos éml 
Tov 1a Kaotiov TUNOY peonpBpivov elvat Ota- 
OTHLA TeTpaRio Nay OKTAKOOLOY. iene 





1 In the figure on p. 337 draw a oo of latitude through 
B (Thapsacus) and a meridian through A (Pelusium), and let 
them intersect at a point C’. Then AC’ (= BC=4,800 stadia) 
becomes greater than AB (6,000 stadia)—that is, Eratos- 
thenes’ estimates lead to this result, says Hipparchy 

2 The Greek verb her sponds tothe noun 
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encircle Mesopotamia and Babylonia, and that the 
Kuphrates does the greater part of the encircling, 
in that, after flowing from the north towards the 
south, it turns towards the east, and finally empties 
southwards. Now its southward course from the 
north lies approximately on some meridian, but its 
bend to the east and to Babylon is not only a 
deviation from the meridian but it is also not on a 
straight line, owing to the said encircling. It is 
true that Eratosthenes has stated the route to 
Babylon from Thapsacus to be four thousand eight 
hundred stadia long, though he added, as on 
purpose, “following the course of the Euphrates,” 
in order that no one might interpret it as a straight 
line or as a measure of the distance between two 
parallels. If this assumption of Hipparchus be not 
granted, futile also is his subsequent proposition 
which has only the appearance of being proven, 
namely, that if a right-angled triangle be constructed 
with vertices at Pelusium, Thapsacus, and the point 
of intersection of the parallel of Thapsacus with 
the meridian of Pelusium, then one of the sides of 
the right angle, namely, that on the meridian, is 
greater than the hypotenuse, that is, the line from 
Thapsacus to Pelusium.! Futile also is the pro- 
position that he links with this proposition, because 
it is fabricated? from something that is not conceded. 
For surely Eratosthenes has not granted the 
assumption that the distance from Babylon to the 
meridian that runs through the Caspian Gates is a 
matter of four thousand eight hundred stadia. I 


which, in the formal divisions of a proposition, constitutes 
that division which, says Proclus, ‘‘ adds what is wanting to 
the data for the purpose of finding out what is sought.” 
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\ A la) \ , 
yap ud nuov €x TOV fi) TUYXYwpovpLEeVOV UT’ 
? A \ 
EpatooOévous Kateacxevaxota Tovto Tov “lirmap- 
vf ba Dan 4 5) Ni* Fe \ b] 1 / 
you: iva 8 avicyupov 7 TO UTO exelvou SLd0opeEvoD, 
iN \ > / XN b] / bd 
AaBov TO EivaL TELOUS % EVVAKLTXLALOUS EK 
A / A 
BaBur@vos énxi tv é« Kacriov tudA@v ovTaS 
f a \ 
ayoMerny ypaupnv, ws Exetivos elpnKev, etl TOUS 
a / 
Opous THS Kappavias, édetnvve TO avTo. 
A S J \ >) 
37. Ov tTovTO odv NExTEéov Tpos Tov “Kpato- 
aoOévn, adr &te Tov év TATE Eyouévwov Kal 
A \ j oy a 
peyeO@v Kal oxnuatov ecival Te det péTpov, Kal 
ee \ an e/ Ne DF: Me 
OTOU ev waddov, OTrov Sé EXaATTOV GUYKwpPNTEOD. 
lA x a A b) An n 
ANhOEevTOS yap TOU THY Op@yv TAATOUVS ToV ért 
\ bd \ \ / / 
TAS LONMEPLVAS AVATONAS EKTELVOMEVOV TPLOVLM@V 
Q/ € , \ \ aA an a 
oTACLWY, Opmolws O€ Kal TOU THS OaddTTNs THs 
/ aA a) bY J e 
pexXpt YTNA@Y, MaAANOY av TEs TVYKOPNTELEY WS 
yy a7 N a A b / \ / 
emt pas ypaupns éEetalecOar Tas TapadANNoOVvS 
/ A la 3 \ 
EKELUNS EV TO AVT@ TWAATEL ayomevas ) TAS TUL- 
TITTOVTAS, KAL TOV GUULTITTOVT@Y Tas EV AUTO 
b] fa ‘a LL \ WA 3 / x \ 
éxelv@ TO TAATEL THY GUUTTMOW EXOVTAS 7) TAS 


——— 


1 Strabo refers to the false conclusion in § 34. 

2 Strabo had in the main accepted Eratosthenes’ map 
together with his treatise thereon, inadequate though they 
were. He objected to Hipparchus’ criticism based upon 
false assumptions and geometrical tests applied to specific 
cases. He argues in this paragraph that the map requires a 
‘‘metron,” or standard of measure, by means of which, as 
a sort of sliding scale, we may make proportional concessions 
or allowances in the matter of linear directions and geometri- 
cal magnitudes. Practically applied, this ‘‘ metron”’ would 
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have proved that Hipparchus has fabricated this 
assumption from data that are not conceded by 
Eratosthenes; but in order to invalidate what 
Eratosthenes does grant, Hipparchus took as granted 
that the distance from Babylon to the line drawn 
from the Caspian Gates to the confines of Carmania 
just as Eratosthenes has proposed to draw it is more 
than nine thousand stadia, and then proceeded to 
show the same thing.! 

37. That, therefore, is not the criticism that 
should be made against Eratosthenes,? but rather 
the criticism that his roughly-sketched magnitudes 
and figures require’ some standard of measure, and 
that more concession has to be made in one case, 
less in another. For example, if the breadth of the 
mountain-range that stretches toward the equi- 
noctial east, and likewise the breadth of the sea 
that stretches up to the Pillars, be taken as three 
thousand stadia, one would more readily agree to 
regard as lying on a single line’ the parallels of 
that line drawn within the same breadth than he 
would the lines that intersect therein’; and, of the 
intersecting lines, those that intersect within that 
said breadth than those that intersect without. 


save us from such a mistake as placing the Caspian Gates and 
the mouth of the Nile on the same parallel of latitude, and 
again from such a mistake as estimating the actual distance 
between these two points to be the same as the longitudinal 
distance. Furthermore, Strabo shows by parallelograms that 
the actual distance between any two points, A and B, does 
not grow less in the same proportion as does their difference 
of longitude. 

* That is, an assumed line drawn east and west through 
the length of the strip—a strip approximately 70,000 stadia 
in length. 

* See the figure and the note on pages 342 and 343. 
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’ / Z \\ A 
EKTOS' MOAUTWS Kal TAS SuUTTAmEevas pMéeXPL TOD 
ae , A / RY 4 9 / \ 
pen exBaiverv TOU TAATOUS 7 TAS éxBaLlvovcas, Kat 
\ b) / / a XN \ b) hwy 
TAS EV pELCoVvL pKEL MAAANOV H Tas év EXATTOVE. 
\ / an val 4 3 
KaL YAP 1 AVIOOTNS TOV LNKOV TUYKPUTTOLT GV 
an / a « 
faNXOV KAL 7 dvoLoLOTNS TOY TYNMaTwV: oloV éV 
aA / a i \ \ an (A 
T® TAaTEL TOU Tavpov mayvTos Kat THs pmeypl 
lal) ° e / , 
XTHAOV OaXraTrTys, VToKEpeVvOV TPLOYLALOY oTA- 
, an / ; if \ 
dvw@v, voettar &y TL TAPAAANACYpAappov Ywptor, TO 
/ ’ / \ \ ‘a 
Teplypadov TO TE Opos aTrav Kal THY NeYOcioav 
\ 5 / , l 
Odrattav. éav ovy dédAns Els TAELW TApPAaANAO- 
\ A 
ypaubwa TO pHKOS, Kal THY SLtdpeTpov GroU TE 
J A A an \ A 
TOUTOU AABNS Kal TOV pMEPOV, paov av 7 TOV OrOU 
} / ¢ 3 \ al , if; J / \ 
LALETPOS 1) AUTH NOyLoUELN, TAapaAANAOS TE Kal 
lon, TH KATA TO pHKOS TAEUPA Hep 7) EV TOLS 
/ \ et oN of. 5 \ sf 
pepeot’ KaALOow yY av EXaTTOV 7 TO TAaPAaAANNXO- 
\ \ b) J A a aA? 
ypaupov TO AnPOev ev pwépet, TOT@OE MANAOV TOUT 
3 / \ a 
av cuvpBaivor. 1 Te yap NOEoTHS THs StapeTpou 
« / Lf val 
HTTOV ATENEYYXETAL KAL 1) AVLTOTNS TOU pLHKOUS ev 
A 3 >] 3 A 
Tols meyaAols, BOT OVS AV OKYHTELAS éT AUTOV 
\ A A a 
THY OLAPETPOV ELTTELY [KOS TOD OXHMATOS. E€aV 
i \ / / n e b) 
ovv Hy Otduetpov AOEMoNS MaAXNOV, WOTE EK- 


1 Miiller and Tardieu rightly regard Meineke’s deletion of 
mapadAAnads Te Kal Ton after Aoyiobein as unwarranted. 





Let ABCD be assumed strip; let OO’ be assumed east and 
west line ; let PP’ and SS’ be parallel to OO’ ; let BK and 
KC (or BK’ and K’C) be lines that intersect within, and 
BK" and K"C lines that intersect without. It is easier to 
consider PP’ as coincident with OO’ than BK + KC (as = to 
PK + KP’) as coincident with OO’, and easier BK + KC 
than BK’ + K’C. 
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Likewise, also, one would more readily agree to 
regard as lying on a single line those lines that 
extend within the limits of said breadth and do not 
reach beyond than those that reach beyond; and 
those lines that extend within greater lengths than _ 
those in lesser. For in such cases the inequality of 
the lengths and the dissimilarity of the figures would 
be more likely to escape notice ; for instance, in the 
case of the breadth of the entire Taurus Range, 
and of the Sea up to the Pillars, if three thousand 
stadia be taken as hypothesis for the breadth, we can 
assume one single parallelogram which traces the 
boundary both of the entire Range and of the said 
Sea. Now if you divide a parallelogram lengthwise 
into several small parallelograms, and take the 
diagonal both of this whole and of its parts, then 
the diagonal of the whole might more easily be 
counted the same as (that is, both parallel and 
equal to) the long side than could the diagonal of 
any one of the small parallelograms as compared 
with the corresponding long side; and the smaller 
the parallelogram taken as a part, the more would 
this be true. For both the obliquity of the diagonal 
and the inequality of its length as compared with 
the long side are less easily detected in large 
parallelograms ; so that you might not even hesitate 
in their case to call the diagonal the length of the 
figure. If, however, you make the diagonal more 
oblique, so that it falls exterior to both of the sides, 


& 
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STRABO 


A lal A / SN A 
Tece €&® TMV TAEVP@Y EKATEPAS 7 THS YE 
3 A if 
ETépas, OUK AVY omolws ETL TAUTA ocuUpPaivos: 
A \ n / 
TOLOUTOV 67 TL AéYH TO pETPOV THV EV TATEL 
f € >) 3 \ A Uf la) \ 
Neyouévwv. o 0 ato TOV Kaoriwv mudA@v THY 
\ b>] b) al va) 3 a Ie e x 5X 
pev OL avTaV TOV Op@v AaywBdvwV, ws av emt 
b a / / A b) / \ 
TAUTOV TAPANANHNOV MEX Pl STHAOV ayouévnv, THY 
b>] b] iA 2) / > \ 4 \ A 
© amovetovaav ets Oavraxov evOvs €Ew Todv TOV 
opav, Kal madkv ék Oavrdxov mpocexBadrov 
byA / > , la 3 he 
aArAnv pexpts AtyuTTov TocovTOY émthayPa- 
3 A A / 
YOUTAY TAATOS, ELTA TO prKEL TH TAVTNS KATA- 
A aA / a / is 
LéeTP@V TO TOU Ywpiou pHKOS, SLaMETPH TETPAYO- 
a b) / \ a / 
vou KaTapeTtpety av dofere TO TOV TETPAY@VOU 
a e/ \ \ / > ’ A 
pnKos. OTav € pode OtdmeTpos 7, GANA KEKNa- 
/ e / \ an XN b0 Xx 
TMEVH 1) Yap, TOAV MadrAOV av dokeLle TAHP- 
A \ / 
pereiv? KexNagméevyn yap éotw 7 ato Kaomiowv 
A \ \ A i 
TUA@V Sia Barydxov mpos Tov NetXov ayomevn. 
> / A 
mpos wev Epatocbévyn tatra. 
\ 7 lal A 
38. IIpos 6€ tov “Immapxov KaKetvo, OTe expHy, 
J a / 
@S KATHYoplav TeToinTaL TMV UT éKelvoU e- 
/ ¢ / 
xPevror, oUTw Kal éTravopOwaiv Tiva TolncadOat 
4 a la) an 
TOV MapTHLEVaD™ OMTEP KLELS TTOLODMEV. €KELVOS 
6 € Kat Tov TovUTOU TeppovTene, KEAXEVEL UAS 
Tois apxatots mivaks Tpocéxelv, Seopévors Tap- 
x). \ fa 5) fa L RY € ay 
TOAA® TLL pelCovos éeTravopbwcews, 7 0 'EKpa- 


1 A’O represents a line which falls exterior to BGand AH, 
and AO a line which falls exterior to BG. Let ABCD be 


the large parallelogram ; then the small parallelograms are 
ABGH, HGCD, FECD, JICD—and so on indefinitely. 
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or at least to one of them, this would no longer, in 
like manner, be the case.1 This is substantially 
what I mean by a standard of measurement for 
roughly-sketched magnitudes. But when Eratos- 
thenes, beginning at the Caspian Gates, takes not 
only the line which runs through the mountains 
themselves, but also the line which at once diverges 
considerably from the mountains into Thapsacus, as 
though both were drawn to the Pillars on the same 
parallel, and when, again, he still further produces 
his line, on from Thapsacus to Egypt, thus taking in 
all this additional breadth, and then measures the 
length of his figure by the length of this line, he 
would seem to be measuring the length of his 
rectangle by a diagonal of a rectangle. And when- 
ever his line is not even a diagonal but a broken 
line, much more he would seem to err. In fact, it 
is a broken line that is drawn from the Caspian 
Gates through Thapsacus to the Nile. So much 
may be said against Eratosthenes. 

38. But against Hipparchus this too may be urged, 
that, as he criticised the statements of Eratosthenes, 
so also he should bave made some sort of correction 
of Eratosthenes’ errors—the thing that I am doing. 
But Hipparchus—if he has really ever taken thought 
of this matter—bids us to give heed to the old maps, 
although they need much more correction than the 
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1 Hipparchus’ reductio ad absurdum again fails, Strabo 
says. First, he has attributed to Eratosthenes a result 
(1,000 stadia) not based upon Eratosthenes’ statements ; 
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map of Eratosthenes still needs. And his subsequent 
effort suffers from the same flaw. For, as I have 
shown by test, he takes as an admitted assumption 
what he has fabricated from data not granted by 
Eratosthenes, namely, that Babylon is not more than 
one thousand stadia farther east than Thapsacus ; 
hence, if even a perfect inference is drawn by 
Hipparchus to the effect that Babylon is not more 
than two thousand four hundred stadia farther east 
than Thapsacus, from Eratosthenes’ statement that 
there is a short route of two thousand four hundred 
stadia from Thapsacus to the Tigris River where 
Alexander crossed—yet if Eratosthenes also states 
that the Tigris and the Euphrates, after encircling 
Mesopotamia for a time, flow east, then turn toward 
the south, and finally draw near to each other and 
to Babylon, he has proved no absurdity in Eratos- 
thenes statement.! 

39. Hipparchus is also wrong in his next effort, 
in which he wishes to draw the inference that 
Kratosthenes gives the highway from Thapsacus to 
the Caspian Gates—a highway the length of which 
Eratosthenes has estimated at ten thousand stadia— 
as measured in a straight line, although it was not so 
measured, the straight line being much shorter. 
The attack he makes against Eratosthenes is to 
this effect: According to Eratosthenes himself the 
meridian through the Canobic mouth of the Nile 
and that through the Cyanean Rocks? are one and 
the same, and this meridian is six thousand three 
hundred stadia distant from the meridian through 
secondly, he has drawn a false inference from an estimate 
that Eratosthenes did make (2,400 stadia), as Eratosthenes’ 


description of the circuit of the Tigris and Euphrates shows. 
2 The Symplegades. 
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1 rod 3€ Kaomiov, Spengel inserts, before roAv ; Meineke, 
Forbiger, following ; C. Miiller, H. Berger, approving. 

2 ris @avdxov, Spengel inserts, before &pa; Meineke, For- 
biger, following ; C. Miller, H. Berger, approving. 

3 ofs, Siebenkees inserts, from Tyrwhitt’s conjecture ; 
Forbiger, Meineke, following. 
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Thapsacus ; and the Cyanean Rocks are six thousand 
six hundred stadia distant from Mt. Caspius, which 
lies at the mountain-pass that leads over from 
Colchis to the Caspian Sea; and hence the distance 
from the meridian through the Cyanean Rocks to 
Thapsacus is within three hundred stadia of being 
equal to the distance thence to Mt. Caspius; so then, 
practically speaking, both Thapsacus and Mt. Caspius 
lie on the same meridian. From this it follows, says 
Hipparchus, that the Caspian Gates are equidistant 
from Thapsacus and from Mt. Caspius; but the 
Caspian Gates are at a much less distance from Mt. 
Caspius than the ten thousand stadia which Eratos- 
thenes says is the distance between the Caspian 
Gates and Thapsacus; therefore the Caspian Gates 
are at a much less distance from Thapsacus than the 
ten thousand stadia that are measured on a straight 
line; and therefore it is a roundabout way that 
measures the ten thousand stadia which Eratosthenes 
reckons on a straight line from the Caspian Gates to 
Thapsacus.! Now my reply to Hipparchus will be 
that, although Eratosthenes takes his straight lines 
only roughly, as is proper to do in geography, and 
roughly, too, his meridians and his lines to the equi- 
noctial east, Hipparchus puts him to a geometrical 
test—just as if every one of these lines had been 
taken with the aid of instruments.2 Neither does 
Hipparchus himself take everything by the aid of 
instruments, but it is rather by conjecture that he 

1 Even though Hipparchus takes Eratosthenes’ distances 
as longitudinal, the error of the latter is quite obvious; and 
it is now obvious also that Strabo is inclined to protect 
Kratosthenes wherever he can. 


2 That is, instruments of observation—the sun-dial, for 
instance. 
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1 évaxirxtAlwy, Sterrett, for évvakiocxiAlwv. 
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takes the relations of both “ perpendicular” . and 
“parallel.” This, then, is one of Hipparchus’ mis- 
takes. Another mistake is this, that he does not 
even put down the distances that are found in 
Eratosthenes or apply his test to them, but to those 
that are fabricated by himself. So, for instance, 
though Eratosthenes first estimated the distance 
from the outlet! to Phasis? at eight thousand stadia 
and added to this the six hundred stadia thence to 
Dioscurias, and then estimated at a five days’ 
journey the pass that leads over to Mt. Caspius 
(which, according to Hipparchus himself, is con- 
jectured to mean about one thousand stadia), so 
that the total distance, according to Eratosthenes, 
amounts to nine thousand six hundred stadia, Hip- 
parchus has made a short cut to his result, and says 
that from the Cyanean Rocks to Phasis the distance 
is five thousand six hundred stadia, and thence to 
Mt. Caspius, another thousand stadia. Therefore 
the statement that Mt. Caspius and Thapsacus are 
virtually situated on the same meridian could not 
be based on the authority of Eratosthenes, but on 
that of Hipparchus himself. Well, suppose it were 
on the authority of Eratosthenes. How, pray, can it 
follow therefrom that the line from Mt. Caspius to 
the Caspian Gates is equal in length to the line from 
Thapsacus to the same point ? 

40. In his Second Book, Hipparchus again takes 
up the same question of Eratosthenes’ division ot 
the inhabited world along the line of the Taurus 
Range, about which I have already said enough; 
then he passes to a discussion of the Northern 


1 Of the Euxine. 
2 A town at the mouth of the Phasis River. 
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1 ueonuBpidv, Madvig, for weanuBpivarepor. 
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Division ; and then he sets forth what Eratosthenes 
said about the countries that lie next after the 
Pontus, namely, that three promontories jut down 
from the north: one promontory, on which is the 
Peloponnesus; a second, the Italian; and a third 
the Ligurian; and that these three promontories 
enclose both the Adriatic and the Tyrrhenian 
Gulfs. After setting forth these statements of 
Eratosthenes in a general way, Hipparchus under- 
takes to test each several statement about the 
promontories, yet on the principles of geometry 
rather than those of geography. .But so great is the 
multitude of mistakes made in case of these promon- 
tories by Eratosthenes, and by Timosthenes who 
wrote on The Harbours (whom Eratosthenes praises 
beyond all the rest, though we find him disagreeing 
with Timosthenes on most points), that I consider it 
unfitting to pass judgment either upon those men, 
since they both stray so very far from the facts, or 
upon Hipparchus. For even Hipparchus passes by 
some of their mistakes in silence, while yet others 
he does not correct, but merely shows by test that 
they were made falsely or captiously. We might 
perhaps find fault with Eratosthenes on this point 
too, namely, because he says “three promontories ” 
of Europe, putting down as “one promontory ” that 
on which is the Peloponnesus; for it is split, so to 
speak, into a number of promontories ; for example, 
Sunium is a promontory just as much as is Laconia, 
since it reaches almost as far south as Maleae and 
embraces a gulf of considerable size. And the 
Thracian Cherronese and the promontory of Sunium 
cut off, between them, not only the gulf of Melas + but 


1 The Gulf of Saros. 
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1 évaxociwv, Meineke, for évvakociwy. 

2 évanioxiAlwy, Sterrett, for évvakicxiAlwv. 

3 évaxioxtAlwy, Meineke, for évvaricxiAtov. 

Kramer, Miiller-Diibner, and Meineke delete 7é before 
Tocovroyv and read dSuvouixeTepos with some of the MSS. But 
the MSS. also support dSvouicwrépy. Capps, quite indepen- 
dently, suggested the above reading. 
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also all the Macedonian Gulfs that come after Melas. 
However, if we should pass over this objection, still, 
the most of the distances, which are obviously 
wrong, prove that Eratosthenes’ ignorance of these 
regions is surpassing and that his ignorance requires 
no geometrical proofs, but only such proofs as are 
obvious and can be attested forthwith ; for instance, 
that the pass from Epidamnus that leads over to the 
Thermaic Gulf is more than two thousand stadia, 
though Eratosthenes says it is nine hundred; and 
that the distance from Alexandria to Carthage is 
more than thirteen thousand stadia, though it is not 
more than nine thousand—if Caria and Rhodes lie, as 
Eratosthenes says, on the same meridian as Alexan- 
dria, and the Strait of Sicily on the same meridian as 
Carthage. In fact, all agree that the voyage from 
Caria to the Strait of Sicily is not more than nine 
thousand stadia; and though, when there is some 
considerable distance between two places, the me- 
ridian taken for the more easterly place might be 
granted to be the same as the meridian which is no 
farther west therefrom than Carthage is west of the 
Strait of Sicily, yet when we are concerned with a 
matter of four thousand stadia the error is self- 
evident. And when Eratosthenes actually places 
Rome—which is so much farther west of the Strait 
of Sicily than even Carthage is—on the same me- 
ridian with Carthage, his ignorance both of these 
regions and of the successive regions toward the 
west as far as the Pillars can reach no higher 
extreme. 


® rerpaxioxiAtois, Bréquigny, for rprox:Atois 3 all editors or 
translators following or approving. 
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41. Now it would have been proper for Hipparchus, 
if he were not writing a work on Geography but 
merely a review of what Eratosthenes had said in his 
Geography, to go further than he did in setting right 
in detail the mistakes of Eratosthenes; but as for 
me, I have thought it right to introduce in detail the 
appropriate discussion both in regard to the points 
in which Eratosthenes is right and, still more so, in 
regard to those in which he is wrong; and I have 
not merely corrected his mistakes, but where I have 
acquitted him of the charges brought by Hipparchus, 
I have also criticised Hipparchus himself, whenever 
he has said anything in a censorious spirit. But since 
in these instances I see at a glance that Eratos- 
thenes goes entirely astray and that Hipparchus 
accuses him justly, I assume that it is sufficient if I 
correct Eratosthenes by merely stating the facts in 
the course of my Geography itself. Indeed, where 
the errors are continuous and lie on the surface, it 
is better not to mention them at all, except rarely 
and in a general way; and this is what I shall try 
to do in my detailed account. However, let it be said 
at this moment that Timosthenes and Eratosthenes 
and the still earlier geographers were completely 
ignorant of Iberia and Celtica; and vastly more igno- 
rant of Germany and Britain, and likewise of he 
countries of the Getans and the Bastarnians; and 
they were to a considerable extent ignorant of 
Italy, the Adriatic Sea, the Pontus, and the regions 
beyond them on the north; though perhaps such 
statements are censorious. For, since Eratosthenes 
asserts that where it is a question of very remote 
regions he will give merely the traditional distances 
without vouching for them, and admits that he got 
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| qapadtay, Groskurd, for maaAw ; Meineke following. 
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them by tradition,—though at times he adds the 
words “in a line more or less straight ”’—it is not 
fair to apply the rigorous test! to ‘those distances 
which do not agree with each other. That is pre- 
cisely what Hipparchus tries to do, not only in the 
cases mentioned above but also where he sets forth 
the distances round about Hyrcania up to Bactria 
and to the tribes on beyond, and, besides, the dis- 
tances from Colchis to the Hyrcanian Sea. Indeed, 
in the case of the geography of the remote countries, 
we should not scrutinize him in the same way as we 
do in that of the continental sea-board and of the 
other regions that are as well known; nay, not even 
in case of the nearer regions ought we to apply the - 
geometrical test, as I was saying, but rather the 
geographical. Now toward the end of his Second 
Book, which he has written in refutation of the 
Geography of Eratosthenes, Hipparchus finds fault 
with some of the statements of Eratosthenes about 
Ethiopia, and then says that in his Third Book the 
greater part of his speculation will be mathematical, 
but “to some extent’’ geographical also. It seems 
to me, however, that he did not make his theory 
geographical even “to some extent,’ but wholly 
mathematical—though Eratosthenes himself gives 
Hipparchus a good excuse for so doing. For fre- 
quently Eratosthenes digresses into discussions too 
scientific for the subject he is dealing with, but, after 
he digresses, the declarations he makes are not 
rigorously accurate but only vague, since, so-to speak, 
he is a mathematician among geographers, and yet a 
geographer among mathematicians ; and consequently 
on both sides he offers his opponents occasions for 


1 That is, of geometry. 
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2. Dot 67) O Tocevdavtos THS els TEVTE Covas 
Orarperews aipxnryov yevéoOar Ilappevidnv: arr’ 
éxeivov peev ox edov TL SuThactay arropaivew 
TO TAdTOS THY StakeKavpevny,' UTEpTimTtoVvoaY 


1 The words tis petakd tov Tpomixoy after Siaxexavmevnv 
are omitted by Kramer and succeeding editors. 


- thaw is, some such standard as Strabo himself has defined 
in, 2, AZ. 2 See footnote 2 on p. 40. 

z Bat according to Plutarch, Thales and Pythagoras had 
divided the heavens into five zones, and Pythagoras had 
divided the earth into five corresponding zones (De Placitis 


eis losophorum 2; U2 andreas Lae 


That is, double the breadth assigned to the torrid 
zone by Poseidonius and Strabo—namely, 2 x 17,600 stadia 
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contradiction ; and the occasions which both he and 
Timosthenes offer Hipparchus in this Third Book are 
so just that it remains for me not even to join my 
observations to those of Hipparchus, but merely to 
content myself with what Hipparchus has said about 
them. 


II 


1. Now let us see what Poseidonius has to say in 
his treatise on Oceanus. For in it he seems to deal 
mainly with geography, treating it partly from the 
point of view of geography properly so called, and 
partly from a more mathematical point of view. And 
so it will not be out of place for me to pass judgment 
upon a few of Poseidonius’ statements, some of them 
now, and others in my discussion of the individual 
countries, as occasion offers, always observing a kind 
of standard.! Now it is one of the things proper to 
geography to take as an hypothesis that the earth 
as a whole is spheroidal,?—just as we do in the case 
of the universe—and accept all the conclusions that 
follow this hypothesis, one of which is that the earth 
has five zones. 

2. Poseidonius, then, says that Parmenides was 
the originator of the division into five zones,’ but that 
Parmenides represents the torrid zone as almost 
double its real breadth,* inasmuch as it falls beyond 


= 35,200; and thus the torrid zone would reach to 25° 8’ 342” 
(counting 700 stadia to the degree). Thus the difference be- 
tween Aristotle and Parmenides is not great, if we assume 
that the former places the tropics at about 24°. The reading 
of the manuscripts (see critical note on opposite page) makes 
Parmenides say that the torrid zone is double the zone be- 
tween the tropics, but it is inconceivable that he did so. 
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Ta peupla é€akioyiria oKTaKkdocta* mpos Ta 


1 ras 5¢ wetaid Tov Tpominayv, Casaubon inserts ; all editors 
following. 

2 ovx, Kramer inserts, before oixnomoy; Forbiger, C. Miiller, 
Tardieu, following. 

3 lanuepivod, Adyw Selxvutat, Corais, for itonpepiov Aeyo, 
detxvurat; Groskurd, Meineke, Tardieu, following; C. Miller, 
H. Berger, approving. 

4 éfanisxtAia oxtaxdoit, Kramer, for tpioxidAca ; Meineke, 
Forbiger, Tardieu, C. Miiller, following. 


1 De Meteorologicis 2. 5. 
2 Poseidonius insists. on taking literally the Greek word 
diakexavuervny, ‘* scorched.” 
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both the tropics and extends into the two temperate 
zones, while Aristotle! calls “torrid’’ the region 
between the tropics, and “temperate” the regions 
between the tropics and the “arctic circles.” But 
Poseidonius censures both systems, and with justice, 
for by “torrid,” ? he says, is meant only the region 
that is uninhabitable on account of heat; and, of the 
zone between the tropics, more than half is unin- 
habitable if we may base a conjecture upon the 
Ethiopians who live south of Egypt—if it be true, 
first, that each division of the torrid zone made by 
the equator is half the whole breadth of that zone ® 
and, secondly, that, of this half, the part that reaches 
to Meroé from Syene (which is a point on the boun- 
dary line of the summer tropic‘) is five thousand 
stadia in breadth, and the part from Meroé to the 
parallel of the Cinnamon-producing Country, on 
which parallel the torrid zone begins, is three thou- 
sand stadia in breadth. Now the whole of these two 
parts can be measured, for they are traversed both 
by water and by land; but the rest of the distance, 
up to the equator, is shown by calculation based 
upon the measurement which Eratosthenes made of 
the earth ® to be eight thousand eight hundred stadia. 
Accordingly, as is the ratio of the sixteen thousand 
eight hundred stadia® to the eight thousand eight 

3 Strabo proceeds to give a definite estimate of the inhabited 
and uninhabited portions of the torrid zone north of the 
equator. But, for the division of the zone south of the 
equator, he can only assume that a similar estimate applies. 
By so assuming he reaches a conclusion for the whole zone, 
in the form of a ratio. 

+ The north and south temperate zones had also the name 
of summer and winter zones ; and hence the summer tropic 


is the northern tropic. > 252,000 stadia. 
° The distance between the northern tropic and the equator. 
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1 That is, 16,800 : 8,800 :: 33,600 : 17,600. The ratio is 
21:11, and the breadth of the torrid zone 17,600 stadia 
(compare 2. 1. 13). 

2 The Greeks in general used the term “arctic circle” of a 
celestial circle, and not of a terrestrial circle as we do to- 
day. Our arctic circle is fixed; theirs varied according 
to the standpoint of the observer. Their arctic circle was 
drawn on the celestial sphere parallel to the equator and 
tangent to the observer’s horizon, and it therefore separated 
the circumpoiar stars that are always above the horizon from 
the stars that rise and set with respect to his horizon. Since 
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hundred stadia, so would be the ratio of the distance 
between the two tropics to the breadth of the torrid 
zone.t And if, of the more recent measurements of 
the earth, the one which makes the earth smallest in 
circumference be introduced—I mean that of Posei- 
donius, who estimates its circumference at about one 
hundred and eighty thousand stadia—this measure- 
ment, I say, renders the breadth of the torrid zone 
somewhere about half the space between the tropics, 
or slightly more than half, but in no wise equal to, or 
the same as, that space. And again, Poseidonius asks 
how one could determine the limits of the temperate 
zones, which are non-variable, by means of the 
“ arctic circles,’ which are neither visible among all 
men nor the same everywhere. Now the fact that 
the “arctic circles” are not visible to all could be of 
no aid to his refutation of Aristotle, because the 
“arctic circles’’ must be visible to all who live in 
the temperate zone, with reference to whom alone 
the term “temperate’’ is in fact used. But his point 
that the “arctic circles’ are not everywhere visible 
in the same way, but are subject to variations, has 
been well taken.? 

3. When Poseidonius himself divides the earth 
into the zones,’ he says that five of them are useful 
with reference to the celestial phenomena; of these 
five, two—those that lie beneath the poles and 
extend to the regions that have the tropics as arctic 


the altitude of the celestial pole is always the same as the 
latitude of the observer, the arctic circles would become zero 
for him at the equator ; and, again, he would have no arctic 
circles if stationed south of the equator, nor would he have 
any antarctic circles if stationed north of the equator. 
Strabo insists that the boundaries of the temperate zones 
shall be fixed, not variable, 3 Seven. 
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1 That is, the frigid zones, where the shadows describe an 
oval in the summer-time. 
2 That is, the temperate zones, where the shadows are 
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circles—are “periscian!’’; and the two that come 
next and extend to the people who live beneath the 
tropics are “ heteroscian?”’ ; and the zone between 
the tropics, “amphiscian?”’. But for purposes of 
human interest there are, in addition to these five 
zones, two other narrow ones that lie beneath the 
tropics and are divided into two parts by the tropics ; 
these have the sun directly overhead for about 
half a month each year. These two zones, he says, 
have a certain peculiarity, in that they are parched 
in the literal sense of the word, are sandy, and pro- 
duce nothing except silphium and some pungent 
fruits that are withered by the heat; for those 
regions have in their neighbourhood no mountains 
against which the clouds may break and produce 
rain, nor indeed are they coursed by rivers; and for 
this reason they produce creatures with woolly hair, 
crumpled horns, protruding lips, and flat noses (for 
their extremities are contorted by the heat) ; and the 
“fish-eaters’’ also live in these zones. Poseidonius 
says it is clear that these things are peculiar to those 
zones from the fact that the people who live farther 
south than they do have a more temperate atmos- 
phere, and also a more fruitful, and a better-watered, 
country. 


It! 


1. Potyetus makes six zones : two that fall beneath 
the arctic circles, two between the arctic circles and 
the tropics, and two between the tropics and the 
thrown in opposite directions at noon; the shadow in the 
northern zone falling north and in the southern falling south. 


3 That is, the torrid zone, where the shadow for any point 
at noon is north part of the year and south part of the year. 
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1 kal tots érepookfors, Groskurd inserts, after mepioxiors ; 
Meineke, Forbiger, Tardieu, following; Gosselin, Kramer, 
C. Miiller, approving, but not inserting. 


2 justovotaces, Madvig, for jmiovotadeis; A. Vogel, 
Sterrett, approving. 
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equator. However, the division into five zones 
seems to me to be in harmony with physics as well 
as geography ; with physics, in relation both to the 
celestial phenomena and to the temperature of the 
atmosphere ; in relation to the celestial phenomena, 
because, by means of the “periscian’’ and the 
“ heteroscian’”’ and the “amphiscian’’! regions (the 
best way to determine the zones), the appearance of 
the constellations to our sight is at the same time 
determined ; for thus, by a kind of rough-outline 
division,? the constellations receive their proper 
variations ; and in relation to the temperature of the 
atmosphere, because the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere, being judged with reference to the sun, is 
subject to three very broad differences—namely, 
excess of heat, Jack of heat, and moderate heat, 
which have a strong bearing on the organisations of 
animals and plants, and the semi-organisations? of 
everything else beneath the air or in the air itself. 
And the temperature of the atmospheye receives its 
proper determination by this division of the earth 
into five zones: for the two frigid zones imply the 
absence of heat, agreeing in the possession of one 
characteristic temperature ; and in like manner the 
two temperate zones agree in one temperature, that 
of moderate heat; while the one remaining is 
consistent in having the remaining characteristic, in 
that it is one and torrid in temperature. And it is 
clear that this division is in harmony with geography. 

1 See 2. 2. 3, and footnotes. 

2 Strabo, like Pythagoras, has in mind celestial zones cor- 
responding to his terrestrial zones. The former would not 
be so accurate as the latter, but they would afford a con- 


sistent basis for astronomical observation, 
> Seeds, for example. 
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edenoe THS els TWévTE Covas OLatper ews. TO yap 
Lonpepu@ TunGeioa Oixa 7 1” opaipa THs yhs els TE 
TO Bopetov nea patpror, év @ twets eoper, Kat TO 
voTLov, vméypare Tas Tpels Svadhopas' Ta ev 
yap Tpos TO Laonpepwv@ Kal TH Siaxexavpevn Covn 
dia Kava aoiKynTa éoTl, TA O€ TPOS TO TOAW OLA 
Woxos, Ta O€ péoa TA EVKPATA Kal TA OiKHoLMA. 
0 6€ Tas UO ToOls TpomLKOts TpoaTLOEls OVK ava 
NOyov Tats wévtTe TavTas” mpoaTiOnay, OVO opmoia 
Keypnuevos® dtapopd, GXX ws av et Kal Tas 
€Ovixais Suahopais amédaive Cwovas, AAAnV pev 
tHv AtOtomixny, addy nv be tTHv SKvOccnv Kat 
Kertexny, tpitny O€ Thy ava pécov. 

2. ‘O 6é TlovAvBi0s TotrTo pév ovK ev, TO TroLety 
Twas Covas Tois apKTiKots dtoptGopevas, OVO ev 
Tas UTomimTovaas avtots, d0o0 b€ Tas peTakv 
TOUT@V Kal TOV TPOTLK@V: ElpnTaLt yap OTL Tots 
peTaTimtovcl aonpelols ovyY OploTéov TA ape- 
TATTWTA. OVE TOS TpOTTLKOLs bé THS StaKkeKav- 


1 +h érépa, Madvig, for THs ETEpAS. 
2 ravtas, Corais, for Travta:s ; Meineke following. 
3 KEXpNMEvos, Corais, for Kexpnmévas. 
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For geography seeks to define by boundaries that 
section of the earth which we inhabit by means of the 
one of the two temperate zones. Now on the west 
and on the east it is the sea that fixes its limits, but 
on the south and the north the nature of the air ; for 
the air that is between these limits is well-tempered 
both for plants and for animals, while the air on both 
sides of these limits is harsh-tempered, because of 
excess of heat or lack of heat. It was necessary to 
divide the earth into five zones corresponding to 
these three differences of temperature ; indeed, the 
cutting of the sphere of the earth by the equator into 
two hemispheres, the northern hemisphere in which 
we live, and the southern hemisphere, suggested the 
three differences of temperature. For the regions 
on the equator and in the torrid zone are uninhabit- 
able because of the heat, and those near the pole are 
uninhabitable because of the cold; but it is the 
intermediate regions that are well-tempered and 
inhabitable. But when he adds the two zones 
beneath the tropics, Poseidonius does not follow the 
analogy of the five zones, nor yet does he employ a 
like criterion; but he was apparently representing 
zones by the ethnical criteria also, for he calls one of 
them the “ Ethiopic zone,’ another the “Scythico- 
Celtic zone,” and a third the “ intermediate zone.” 

2. Polybius is not right in this, namely, in that he 
defines some of his zones by means of the arctic 
circles : two that fall under the arctic circles them- 
selves, and two between the arctic circles and the 
tropics ; for, as I have already said, non-variables must 
not be defined by points that are variable.! And we 
must also not employ the tropics as boundaries of the 


1 See page 365, and footnote 2. 
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1 yap, 871, ef Siatpetrar, Madvig, for yap ore diatpetrat. 
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torrid zone ; this, too, I have already said. However, 
when he divides the torrid zone into two parts, it is 
clearly no foolish notion that has moved him to do 
so; for it is by this notion that we very suitably use 
the equator to divide the whole earth into two parts, 
namely, the northern and the southern hemispheres. 
For it is clear that, if the torrid zone as well is 
divided according to this method of partition, 
Polybius reaches a convenient result ; that is, each of 
the two hemispheres is composed of three whole 
zones, each of which is like in form to its correspond- 
ing zone in the other hemisphere. Now a partition 
of this kind admits of the division into six zones; but 
the other partition does not altogether admit of it. 
At all events, if you should cut the earth into two 
parts by means of the circle that runs through the 
poles, you could not reasonably divide each of the 
two hemispheres, the western and the eastern, into 
six zones, but the division into five zones would be 
sufficient; for the homogeneousness of the two 
sections of the torrid zone that are made by the 
equator, and the fact that they are contiguous to each 
other, render their partition useless and superfluous, 
while the two temperate and the two frigid zones are, 
indeed, alike in form respectively, though they are 
not contiguous. So, therefore, if you conceive of the 
whole earth as composed of hemispheres of this kind 
it will be sufficient to divide it into five zones. But 
if the country that lies under the equator is temper- 
ate, as Eratosthenes says it is (an opinion with which 
Polybius agrees, though he adds this, that it is the 
highest part of the earth, and for that reason is 
subject to rains, because at the season of the Etesian 
Winds the clouds from the north strike in great 
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1 +hv, Kramer suspects and Meineke deletes, before 
evKpaToV. 





1 That is, the circumstances just quoted from Polybius. 
2 That is, the equator and adjacent circles of latitude. 
Strabo means simply that the sun passes more rapidly with 
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numbers against the mountain peaks in that region), 
it would be much better to regard it as a third 
temperate zone, although a narrow one, than to 
introduce the two zones beneath the tropics. And 
in accord with these circumstances ! are the following 
(which Poseidonius has already mentioned), namely, 
that in those regions the oblique motion of the sun 
is more rapid, and in the same way its daily motion 
from east to west; for when revolutions are 
accomplished within the same period of time, those 
on the greatest circles? are the more rapid. 

3. But Poseidonius objects to the statement of 
Polybius that the inhabited region under the equator 
is the highest. For, says Poseidonius, there can be 
no high point on a spherical surface, because the 
surface of a sphere is uniform all round; and indeed 
the country under the equator is not mountainous, 
but rather is it a plain that is approximately on a 
level with the surface of the sea; and the rains that 
flood the Nile come together from the mountains of 
Ethiopia. But although Poseidonius thus expresses 
himself in this passage, he concedes the view of 
Polybius in other passages, saying he suspects that 
there are mountains beneath the equator and that the 
clouds from the two temperate zones strike against 
those mountains on both sides and cause the rains. 
Now here the lack of consistency is obvious ; but even 
if it be admitted that the country beneath the equator 
is mountainous, another inconsistency, as it seems, 
would arise ; for these same men assert that the ocean 
is one continuous stream round the earth. How, pray, 


respect to points in this third temperate zone than in the new 
torrid zone on either side of that zone; hence a temperate 
climate on and near the equator. 
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1 All scholars agree that Strabo or Poseidonius made a 
mistake in giving the name of Darius here. It was Neco 
who ordered the cireumnavigation of Africa, while Darius 


ordered that of Arabia. (Herod. 4. 42). 
2 TéAwva, Corais, for TéAwy: Meineke approving. 
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can they place mountains in the centre of the ocean— 
unless by “ mountains ’”’ they refer to certain islands? 
But however this may be, it falls outside the province 
of geography ; and perhaps we should give over these 
matters for examination to some one who proposes to 
write a treatise on the ocean. 

4. In giving the names of those who are said to 
have circumnavigated Libya Poseidonius says that 
Herodotus believes that certain men commissioned 
by Neco accomplished the circumnavigation of 
Libya; and adds that Heracleides of Pontus in one of 
his Dialogues makes a certain Magus who had come 
to the court of Gelo assert that he had circumnavigated 
Libya. And, after stating that these reports are 
unsupported by testimony, he tells the story of a 
certain Kudoxus of Cyzicus, a sacred ambassador and 
peace herald at the festival of Persephone. Eudoxus, 
the story goes, came to Egypt in the reign of 
Kuergetes the Second!; and he became associated 
with the king and the king’s ministers, and 
particularly in connection with the voyages up the 
Nile; for he was a man inclined to admire the 
peculiarities of regions and was also not uninformed 
about them. Now it so happened, the story 
continues, that a certain Indian was brought to the 
king by the coast-guards of the recess of the Arabian 
Gulf, who said that they had found him half-dead 
and alone on a stranded ship, but that they did not 
know who he was or where he came from, since they 
did not understand his language ; and the king gave 
the Indian into the charge of men who would teach 
him Greek ‘and when the Indian had learnt Greek, 
he related that on his voyage from India he by a 


‘Ptolemy Physcon, who reigned B.c, 146-117. 
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strange mischance! mistook his course and reached 
Egypt in safety, but only after having lost all his 
companions by starvation; and when his story was 
doubted, he promised to act as guide on the trip to 
India for the men who had been previously selected 
by the King; and of this party EKudoxus, also, became 
a member. 

So Eudoxus sailed away with presents; and he 
returned with a cargo of perfumes and precious 
stones (some of which the rivers bring down with the 
sands, while others are found by digging, being 
solidified from a liquid state, just as our crystals are). 
But Eudoxus was wholly deceived in his expectations, 
for Euergetes took from him his entire cargo. And 
after the death of Euergetes, his wife, Cleopatra, 
succeeded him on the throne; and so Eudoxus was 
again sent out, by her also, and this time with a 
larger outfit. But on his return voyage he was 
driven out of his course by the winds to the south of 
Ethiopia, and being driven to certain places he 
conciliated the people by sharing with them bread, 
wine, and dried figs (for they had no share of such 
things), and in return therefor he received a supply 
of fresh water and the guidance of pilots, and he also 
made a list of some of their words. And he found 
an end of a wooden prow that had come from a 
wrecked ship and had a horse carved on it ; and when 
he learned that this piece of wreckage belonged to 
some voyagers who had been sailing from the west, 
he took it with him when he turned back upon his 
homeward voyage. And when he arrived safely in 
Egypt, inasmuch as Cleopatra no longer reigned but 


1 In §5 following Strabo makes sport of this ‘‘ strange 
mischance.”’ 
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1 cis, Meineke, for és. 

2 rovtos, Casaubon, for ovrovs ; Siebenkees, Corais, 
Meineke, following. 

3 Aicavapxelav, Meineke, for A:kasapytay; C. Miller ap- 
proving. 

4 éupiBaoa re, Meineke, for éufiBaoacba; Forbiger follow- 
ing, L. Kayser approving. 
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her son in her stead, he was again deprived of every- 
thing, for it was discovered that he had stolen much 
property. But he brought the figure-head to the 
market-place and showed it to the shipmasters, and 
learned from them that it was a figure-head from 
Gades ; for he was told that whereas the merchants 
of Gades fit out large ships, the poor men fit out small 
ships which they call “ horses” from the devices on 
the prows of their ships, and that they sail with 
these small ships on fishing voyages around the coast 
of Maurusia as far as the river Lixus; but some of 
the shipmasters, indeed, recognized the figure-head 
as having belonged to one of the ships that had sailed 
rather too far beyond the Lixus River and had not 
returned home safely. 

And from the above-mentioned fact Eudoxus 
conjectured that the circumnavigation of Libya was 
possible, went home,! placed all his property on a 
ship, and put out to sea. First he put in at 
Dicaearchia, then at Massilia, and then at the 
successive points along the coast until he came to 
Gades; and everywhere noisily proclaiming his 
scheme and making money by trafficking, he built a 
great ship and also two tow-boats like those used 
by pirates; and he put music-girls on board, and 
physicians, and other artisans, and finally set sail on 
the high sea on the way to India, favoured by 
constant western breezes. But since his companions 
became tired of the voyage, he sailed with a fair wind 
towards the land; though he did it against his will, 
for he feared the ebb and flow of the tides. And, 
indeed, what he feared actually came to pass: the 


“0 CYZICUS. 
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Eauevov TevTnKOVTOp@ Taptcov TAELW, Ews avOpo- 
\ \ 
Tow ouvewiee Ta avTa pHyata dPdleyyouévots, 
/ J la / 
amrep mTpoTepov ameyéypatto:! apa Oé TOUTO YE 
nan lal id n 5 
yvovat, OTL TE ol EvTAavOa AvOpwrTrot opmoeOvels eiev 
a If)/ b] / NS er € an an lé 
Tots At@torruy éxeivots, Kal OTL ofopotey TH Boyou 
Bactneta. 
>) A 
"Adévta 67 Tov ert Ivdods wrOdY avacTtpéederv’ év 
\ an / A bY \ J a. eS 
d€ TO TAPAaTAw VRaOV EVUSpOY Kal EvdEvopoV épn- 
POO / Oé be > \ 
nv oovTa onuetmcacbar. cwbevta oé ets THY Mav- 
/ } Gé \ , a An 
povaiav, diabépuevov Tovs NéEuBous Teh KoproO Hvar 
\ \ , if A \ 
mpos Tov Boyov cal cvpBovrEvew AUTO THV VaVaTO- 
, / > an 3 , 
Alay éTmavencaPar TavTHY, icyvoat 6 Els TavayTia 
\ lf € / le \ A \ 
Tous diXouvs viroteivevtas PoBov, wy cvpPH THv 
, , 
vepay everrtBovrevtov yeverVat, deryPetons Tap- 
/ a yy b , >A NOL e 
odov tots éEwOev éemictpatevery EGéXOVoLY. @S 
b) if \ \ \ 
& émvOeTo NOY@ péev TE“TOMEVOY EaUTOV ETL THV 
a 9 / 
avaderyOeicav vavaTtoriav, épym O éxTeOnoopevov 
3 \ n n > \ ¢ , 
els Epnunv Tia vicov, duyelv ets THY Pwpatov 
A \ 3 iy, n 
émixpatevav, KakelOev eis tHv “IPnpiav drapac: 
Tadw € KaTacKEVaTapMEVOY TTpOyyVAOV TAOtOV 
\ J lA lal MY 
Kal MAKPOV TEVTNKOVTOPOY, WOTE TH [eV TEAAYL- 
A ra) a a i \ 
Cewv, TO O€ TetpacOas THs ys, EvOEwevoy yewpyiKa 
n > / € aA 
Epyanela Kal oTépwaTa Kal olKodoMoUS Opynoat 
\ \ / V4 b) 
Tpos TOV avTov TepitAovy' Ovavoovpevov, Et 


1 aneyéypamto, Corais, for amoyéyparta; Meineke follow- 
ing. 
So 
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ship ran aground,—though so gently that it was not 
broken up all at once, and they succeeded in bringing 
safely to land the cargo and also most of the ship’s 
timbers; and from these timbers he constructed a 
third boat about as large as a ship of fifty oars; and 
he continued his voyage, until he came to people 
who spoke the same words that he had made a list of 
on the former occasion ; and forthwith he learnt this, 
at least, that the men in that region belonged to the 
same nation as those other Ethiopians, and also that 
they were neighbours to the kingdom of Bogus. 
Accordingly, he abandoned the voyage to India and 
turned back ; and on the voyage along the coast, he 
espied and made note of an island that was well- 
watered. and well-wooded but uninhabited. And 
when he reached Maurusia safely he disposed of his 
boats, travelled on foot to the court of Bogus, and 
advised him to take up this expedition on his own 
account ; but the friends of Bogus prevailed to the 
contrary, inspiring in him the fear that Maurusia 
might in consequence be easily exposed to hostile 
intrigue if the way thither had once been pointed out 
to outsiders who wished to attack it. And when 
Eudoxus heard that he was being sent out, ostensibly, 
on the expedition as proposed by him, but in reality 
was going to be placed out on some desert island, he 
fled to the territory that was under Roman dominion, 
and thence crossed over to Iberia. And again he 
built a round ship and a long ship of fifty oars, his 
purpose being to keep to the open sea with his long 
ship and to explore the coast with the round ship. 
He put on board agricultural implements, seeds, and 
carpenters, and again set out with a view to the same 
circumnavigation ; his intention being, in case the 
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Spadvvoiro 0 TODS, evdraxerpao at TH T POO KE[L- 
bev VIO w, Kab omeipavra Kal GENO [LEVOV TOUS 
KAPTOUS TENET aL TOV eyvad pevov é& a apX7s Toby. 
-, ‘Eye pev ovr, dyot, weypt Sevpo! THs rept 
Ri 1 e/ s / 5 e/ f 
tov EKvdéokov tatepias HKw: TL & Uaotepov cuvéBy, 
\ 3 lf \ an 3 / 2 aN Q/ 
tous €k Ladeipwv cai ths “[Gnpias etxos etdévat. 
b] lA \ J \ / / e 
éx wavtwv 6) TovT@y dyol SetxvucOat, dSsoTe 7 
OLKOUMEVN KUKAM TEPLPPELTAL TO WKEAVO" 


ov yap pep deo 108 mepiBarnerar 7) NTELpOLO, 
ANN és atrecpecinu KéyUTaL? TO [LLY OUTL povatver. 
(Miller, /r. iii. 281). 


Oavpacros On Kara, wavTa éoTly o Ilocesd@MO0s, 
TOV pev Tod poaryou mepimouy, ov “Hpaxdeténs 
ELTEV, GpLdpTUpOV vopcas, Kal avT ey TOV v7 0 
Nexo weudh0évt@v, dv ‘Hpodoros _tarope, TO 
dé Bepyatov Sunrynpa ToUTO év TLTEWS pepet 
TuUets, el tar avTov eT NAG LEVOD, eit AadNXOV 
Trac avrov mua Tevber. Tis yap mBavorns 
Tp@Tov | pev ths Kata Tov “lvddov TepiTrerEetas ; 
o yap ’ApaB.os KoNTOS TOTApov Sieny oTevos 
eoTt Kal pakpos TEVTAKLEXUMLOUS él Tots? 
puplous Tov aTadtovs pPéexXpl TOV TTOMATOS, Kal 
TOUTOV OTEVOU TAyT am ao w OVTOS" ovK elKos 8 
ovt é&w Tov TOV T NOUV EXOVTAS eS TOV KONT Ov 
mapacOjvar TOUS ‘Tvdovs KATA Tay (Ta yap 
oTEvVa ATO TOD oTdmaTos SnrwOoeELY EwedhrAE THD 
TNAVHV), OUT Eis TOV KOATTOY ETriTHOES KATAXKOEtoLY 
ere TAaYNS HY Tpopacis Kal avéswv acTaToV. 


4 d<dpo, Meineke inserts, after EXPL 5 C. Miiller approving. 
* rots, Cascorbi inserts, ‘before uuplos ; following the usage 
of Strabo. ©. Frick cites. 
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voyage should be delayed, to spend the winter on 
the island he had previously observed, to sow the 
seed, reap the harvest therefrom, and then finish the 
voyage which he had decided upon at the outset. 

5. ** Now I,” says Poseidonius, “have traced the 
story of Kudoxus to this point, but what happened 
afterwards probably the people of Gades and Iberia 
know.’ So from all these indications he says it is 
shown that the ocean flows in a circle round the 
inhabited world: ‘“ For him no fetters of continent 
encompass ; but he pours forth his waters boundlessly, 
and nothing ever sullies their purity.”! Now 
Poseidonius is a wonderful fellow in all this; for 
although he considers as unsupported by testimony 
the story of the voyage of the Magus, which 
Heracleides told, and of the voyage even of the 
emissaries of Neco, of which Herodotus gives an 
account, he puts down as real evidence this Bergaean? 
story, though he either invented it himself or 
accepted it from others who were its inventors. For, 
in the first place, what plausibility is there in the 
“ strange mischance’’ which the Indian tells about? 
Why, the Arabian Gulf is like a river in its narrow- 
ness, and it is about fifteen thousand stadia long up 
to its mouth, which, in its turn, is narrow throughout 
its entire length; and so it is not likely that the 
Indians who were voyaging outside this gulf were 
pushed out of their course into it by mistake (for its 
narrowness at its mouth would have shown their 
mistake), nor, if they sailed into the gulf on purpose, 
did they any longer have the excuse that they 
mistook their course or encountered inconstant 


1 The authorship of these verses is unknown. 
2 See footnote, p. 172. 
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lal aA nN f 
C101 Ayu@ TE TAS TeEptetdov AmavTas aTroNNUpEVOUs | 
= Ni tie lr / a e Av tig 
ophas TANV EVOS; TEPLYEVOMEVOS TE TOS LKAVOS HV 
/ J a 
povos KaTevOvvety TO TAOLOY OV puLKPOY oY, TA YE 
a if 
THALKAUTA TreAaYN dLaipey SuVdpEevoV; Tis O 1 
b) , n / 3 2) Xe e \ iO A 
o€updbera THs StareKTov, ad Hs txavos Hv Telaat 
\ iL. A na 
Tov Bacidéa, ws duvdyevos TOU TOV Kabyn- 
/ / ’ e J a b / A 
ynoacba; tis 8 1 oTavs TO Kvepyétn Tov 
/ \ 
ToLoUT@V KaOnyenovav, On yvwpLlouévns vUTTod 
A A if € 
TOANMY THS TavTn OaraTTyS; oO O€ 61 GTrOV6O- 
/ \ \ fal A a b) \ 
popos Kal Yewpos tav Kulixnvav mas adets 
\ J > 9 \ J la A 
THv TodWw ets “lvdovs erret; Twas be émicTevOn 
/ / la) 3 > \ b) \ 
THMKAUTHY Xpeav; TaS oO eTaviaVv adatpeleEis 
V4 \ \ 3 , Ny 59 \ BY A 
TaVTa Tapa THY EXTLOa Kal ATiMMOELS ETL wEeLCoVA 
N / \ 
émiatevOn Trapackeuny Swpav; étraviov oe Kal 
\ b) \ ’ , i/ / X\ \ 
TmapevexOels eis THY AlOtoTriay, Tivos Yap H Tas 
/ b) lA x \ b) f > ie 
SuanéKxTous aTreypadero, i) TO AkpoTTp@poy emruvOa- 
a e / J b] / \ \ A 
veto THS adtdbos ToUev ExTégOL; TO yap palety 
e/ > \ Va Ie 9 V. > \ 
OTL aro SUTEWS TAEOVTMY HY VavayLoV, OvdEVOS 
éuedrev UTapEew oHmELOV, ETTEL KAL AUTOS EwEeAXEV 
a \ 
ato OvaEewsS TWAELY KATA THY érravobov. é@v 
S ovy eis “AnreEdvdperav, dwpalels @s vevoods- 
ouévos TOAAd, TOS ovK exKoAdCOn, aArAA Kal 
f \ J / \ 
TEplnel TOUS vavKANpOUS dtaTruVOavomeEVOS, OELKVUS 
/ c \ / \ 
dua TO akKpoTpw@poV; oO O€ yvwpicas ovyt Bavpma- 


1 GmroAAumévovs, Xylander, for amoAouevovs; all editors, 
except Kramer, following; C. Miller approving. 
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winds. And how can it be that they permitted all 
their number to die of starvation with the exception 
of one man? And if he survived, how could he 
single-handed have guided the ship, which was not a 
small one, since at all events it could sail over open 
seas of so great extent? And _ how strange his 
speedy mastery of the Greek language, which 
enabled him to convince the king that he was 
competent to act as pilot of the expedition? And 
how strange Euergetes’ scarcity of competent pilots, 
since the sea in that region was already known by 
manymen? And as for that peace herald and sacred 
ambassador of the people of Cyzicus, how came he to 
abandon his native city and go sailing to India? 
And how did he come to be entrusted with so great 
an office? And although on his return everything 
was taken away from him, contrary to his expectation, 
and he was in disgrace, how did he come to be 
entrusted with a still greater equipment of presents ? 
And when he returned from this second voyage and 
was driven out of his course to Ethiopia, why did he 
write down those lists of words, and why did he 
enquire from what source the beak of that fishing- 
smack had been cast ashore? For the discovery 
that this bit of wreckage had belonged to men who 
sailed from the west could have signified nothing, 
since he himself was to sail from the west on his 
homeward voyage. And so, again, upon his return 
to Alexandria, when it was discovered that he had 
stolen much property, how is it that he was not 
punished, and that he even went about interviewing 
shipmasters, at the same time showing them the 
figure-head of the ship? And wasn’t the man that 
recognized the figure-head a wonderful fellow? And 
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/ € \ / 3 , \ 
oTos; o 6€ musTevcas ov Oavpuaci@Tepos, Kat 
D>) 2 a) 4 b] \ 3 \ 2 / 
Kat éATlLOa TOLaUTHY éTAaVLM@Y Els THY OLKELa)D, 

\ Ss a \ 
Kal peTOLKLa pov eKEelOey TroinaoadmeVvos eis TA EEW 
an > na 
LTHAOV; GAN ovd é&Av! dvev TpoaTdypaTos 
3 A 
é& AreEavipelas avayecOat, Kat TavTa vevo- 
lh \ A 
oficpéevy Bactuixa yonuwata. ovdé ye Aaletv 
4 J ; n 
éxmAevcavTa eévedéyeTo, TocavTn ppovpa KeE- 
an n 1A 
KXNEtopevou TOU ALpévos Kal TOV AdAoV &&Odw?, 
e/ an a 
Oonv Kal vuy €éTt Stapévovoay eyvapev pets 
b) a a 9 / \ / . 
émonuovvtes TH 'AreEavdpeia moddy Yypovor, 
/ \ an rn ¢ 4, s 
KalToL Ta VOY TOU avettat, PwLaiwy éyovTav’ 
N \ 94 / 
at Baoidtxal 5é dpovpal todd Hoav TiKpoTepat. 
3 \ N Ny ee a 2d \ / \ 
émrelon) O€ Kal aTrHpev els TA Uddetpa Kal vavTNnyn- 
if A A 
oapevos ETrEL PaciiKas, Kat” SvarvOévtos avT@ 
an / an \ 3 A , / 
TOU TAOLOV, TAS MEV EVaUTTHYNTATO TpLTOV NEUPov 
b) aA 9 / an \ if / ss € x \ 
év TH Epyuw@; mas O€ TAéWV TAN Kal EUP@Y TOUS 
e , sf)/ ° Cer, id / 3 
éomepious Ai@iomras Tots é@ols OMoyA@TTOUS OVUK 
> / pé \ 3 A an e/ n 
@pexOn dtavvcoas tov e&js TAODY, OVTW YadvVOS 
‘\ N \ VA \ By 3 / 
@Y Tpos TO trAXEKONMOV, puLKpOV ExEW EXTLCAS 
>) n a \ 
ovTov TO AyvwoTOV, GAX adels TavTa THs bia 
, a ? 4 
Boyou vavotonias émeOvpynoe; TaS 6 eyv@ THY 
/ ’ b) a / ’ / / 
AaOpa KAT aAUTOV cUMLoTAapEVnY EeTLBOVANHV; TL 
\ a > 4 A f / c b] / 
dé ToUT Fv TO Boyw wAcovexTnua, 0 TavOpw7ov 
/ f \ 
ahaviopmos, e€ov ad\dAws aTroTéwrpacbat; yvous 


1 étjv, Cobet, for étdv jv. 
2 xal, is retained against Corais and Meineke, who delete it. 
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wasn't the man that believed him a still more 
wonderful fellow—the man who on the strength of a 
hope of that sort returned to his home land, and then 
changed his home to the regions beyond the Pillars ? 
But it would not even have been permitted him to put 
to sea from Alexandria without a passport, least of all 
after he had stolen property belonging to the king. 
Neither could he have sailed out of the harbour 
secretly, since not only the harbour, but also all the 
other ways of issue from the city had always been 
kept closed under just as strong guard as I know is 
still kept up to this day (for I have lived a long time 
in Alexandria)—though at the present time, under 
Roman control, the watch is considerably relaxed: 
but under the kings, the guards were much more 
strict. And, again, when Eudoxus had sailed away 
to Gades, and in royal style had built himself ships 
and continued on his voyage, after his vessel had been 
wrecked, how could he have built a third boat in the 
desert? And how is it, when once more he put out 
to sea and found that those western Ethiopians spoke 
the same language as the eastern Ethiopians, that he 
was not eager to accomplish the rest of his voyage 
(inasmuch as he was so foolish in his eagerness for 
travels abroad, and since he had a good hope that 
the unexplored remainder of his voyage was but 
small)—but instead gave up all this and conceived a 
longing for the expedition that was to be carried out 
through the aid of Bogus? And how did he come to 
learn about the plot that was secretly framed against 
him? And what advantage could this have been to 
Bogus —I mean his causing the disappearance of the 
man when he might have dismissed him in other 
ways? But even if the man learned about the plot, 
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\ \ b) \ A \ ta) 
de THY émtBovrnv Tas E60 huyov eis aodaneis 
/ xg \ a / 
TOTOUS; EXATTOV Yap TOY TOLOVTMY OVK AdUYATOV 
Mf 3 \ \ , , 
HEV, ANNA Yaretrov Kal otaviws yiwomevov peTa 
(4 , an >] an , 
TUXNS TLWOS' TH O eEvTUYElY aEel avVeBaweV, Eis 
Vy J A A 
Kiwdvvous Kabiotapéve cuvexets. Tas 8 ovUK 
YEN b] } \ \ Bo A f \ 
eceloevy aTrodpas Tov boyov mre. Tadw Tapa 
\ / \ a J / 
THY AiBonv oly TapacKkevn dvvapévn cuvotKioaL 
Vio OV; 
5) \ 5 , A A / 
Ov woXdv ovv aronreiteTat TadTa Tav IIvOéov 
, b) ? 
kat Kinpépou cat “Avtipdvous yevouatov. adr 
/ N / a \ 
EKELVOLS LEV TVYYVOLN, TOUT AUTO émlTNOEVOVGLY, 
/ aA A A > aA 
waomep Tots OavpatoroLols: TH O ATOOELKTLK@ Kal 
/ \ / \ 4 
pirocodw, cyedov b€ TL Kal TEPL TPWTELWY Aywv~E- 
J / A 4 a 5 i) 
Comev@, Tis AV GUYyVvoin; TADTA MeV OV OUK ev. 
\ iA \ a e 
6. To dé é€atpscbar thy yhv Torte Kai iCnuata 
, \ \ \ A a 
NapBave Kat peTaBoras Tas ék TOV TELaLoV Kal 
A YA A / v4 i 
TOV AXNAWY TOV TapaTAnciwY, doa dinpLlOunod- 
A 9 A A >) b) nA X a 
peOa Kal nmeis, opP@s KEetTAaL Tap aAUT@* Tpos O 
\ \ A / 5 / e 2 s 
kat TO Tov IIhadtwvos ed trapatiOnow, StL évoé- 
\ 5S \ A J A 
VETAL KAL Nn TWAATMA Elval TO TEPL THS VHTOV THS 
b LO \ @ b) aA e aA J / 
ArXavtioos, wept 5 éKxeivos taTophaar Lorova 
i \ A > / 
gyno TeTuUacpEevoy Tapa TaVv AlyuTTi@MY lEepEewr, 
UA \ / 
@S UTapyYouca ToTE apaviabein, TO péeyeOos ovK 
/ a / “ey 
€NATT@V HTELPOU’ KAL TOUTO OleTAaL PEATLOV EivaL 








1 The only direct reference extant in Plato to the truth or 
falsity of the story is made by Socrates to Critias: ‘* And 
what other narrative” (but the Atlantis story) ‘‘has the 
very great advantage of being a fact and not a fiction?” 
(Timueus 26 £.) 

2 In Plato, one of the Egyptian priests is credited with 
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how could he have made his escape to places of 
safety? For, although there is nothing impossible 
in any escapes of that sort, yet every one of them is 
difficult and rarely made even with a streak of luck ; 
but Eudoxus is always attended by good luck, although 
he is placed in jeopardies one after another. And, 
again, after he had escaped from Bogus, why was he 
not afraid to sail once more along the coast of Libya 
when he had an outfit large enough to colonize an 
island ? 

Now, really, all this does not fall far short of 
the fabrications of Pytheas, Euhemerus and Anti- 
phanes. Those men, however, we can pardon for their 
fabrications—since they follow precisely this as their 
business—just as we pardon jugglers ; but who could 
pardon Poseidonius, master of demonstration and 
philosopher, whom we may almost call the claimant 
for first honours. So much, at least, is not well 
done by Poseidonius. 

6. On the other hand, he correctly sets down in 
his work the fact that the earth sometimes rises and 
undergoes settling processes, and undergoes changes 
that result from earthquakes and the other similar 
agencies, all of which I too have enumerated above. 
And on this point he does well to cite the statement 
of Plato that it is possible that the story about the 
island of Atlantis is not a fiction! Concerning 
Atlantis Plato relates that Solon, after having made 
inquiry of the Egyptian priests, reported that Atlantis 
did once exist, but disappeared—an island no smaller 
in size than a continent2; and Poseidonius thinks 
saying to Solon that Atlantis was larger than Libya and Asia 
put together, and that, as a result of violent earthquakes 


and floods, it sank beneath the sea in a single day and night 
(see Timaeus 24-25, and Critias 108 8, 1138 ¢). 
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Sf x Vs re x 
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5) aA 3 / VA \ ii yA 
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b) / A A n 
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/ aA (q / / if 
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v4 5 A e/ v4 a” & by; 
HpLov Eelval TOV OXOU KUKXOU, Kal’ ov eliAnTTatL, 
e/ if b) \ n ou b] “A 1 > 
wate, dno, amo THs Stcews evOuTrAOCMV! eV 
iA 4 sf Q 2 X\ 3 b ] 8 - 
TocauTats puptacw Ears” av ets Ivdovs. | 
/ A 
7. “Exuyerpnoas 5€ aituacOat Tovs ovTw Tas 
i, / x \ / 
nT Elpous StoplaavTas, GANA pn TapadrdrnAas TLcl 
nA ’ A b ] & oS 3 7 /, 
TO tonuepw@, dv ov éwedrov éFaddad€eus Sei- 
/ \ la) \ 2 r/ A \ A 
kvuabat Sowv TE KAL hUTOV Kal Aépwv, TOV MeV TH 
J / A A 
KATEWVYLEVN TVVATTOVTOV, TOV O€ TH OLaKEKAU- 
/ e 5 \ 4 
pévn, Mote olovel Covas Eival TAS NHTTELpOUS, 
>] f 4 \ 3 3 iA iL , 
avacKkevate: Tar Kai év avadvoe OiKns yiveTat, 
An \ iy / \ 
éTawov Tad THv ovoav Statpeoiv, OeriKnv 
\ N \ / e 
ToLovpevos THY CnTHOLW Tpos OvdEY YPHoLMoV.® al 
aA / / / 
yap TotavTas dtatak&ets OUK EX TpoOVoLAs yivorTat, 
€ XN \ f J \ 
Kadarep ovdé at Kata Ta EOvn Svadhopat, ovdé 
\ J 5 
Qi OLGNEKTOL, GAAA KATA eTiTTwWOW Kal cuUP- 
\ V4 \ > 
Tuxlav: Kat Téxvat de* Kal duvdpels Kal éTLTN- 


1 eb@umroav, Cobet, for Eipy mAéwv ; Bernadakis, A. Vogel, 
approving. 
ZA0ors, Corais, for €A@o.; Cobet independently ; penny 
dakis, C. Miller, ce Vogel, approving. 
3 xpnomov, Cobet, for xpnotuws. 
4 $¢, Corais, for re ; Meineke following. 
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that it is better to put the matter in that way than 
to say of Atlantis: “Its inventor caused it to dis- 
appear, just as did the Poet the wall of the Achaeans.”! 
And Poseidonius also conjectures that the migration 
of the Cimbrians and their kinsfolk from their native 
country occurred as the result of an inundation of the 
sea that came on all of a sudden. And he suspects 
that the length of the inhabited world, being about 
seventy thousand stadia, is half of the entire circle 
on which it has been taken, so that, says he, if you 
sail from the west in a straight course you will reach 
India within the seventy thousand stadia. 

7. Then, after an attempt to find fault with those 
who divided the inhabited world into continents in 
the way they did,’ instead of by certain circles 
parallel to the equator (through means of which they 
could have indicated variations in animals, plants, 
and climates, because some of these belong peculiarly 
to the frigid zone and others to the torrid zone), 
so that the continents would be practically zones, 
Poseidonius again revises his own plea and withdraws 
his indictment, in that he again approves of the pre- 
vailing division into three continents, and thus he 
makes the question a mere matter of argument with 
no useful end in view. For such a distribution of 
animals, plants, and climates as exists is not the result 
of design—just as the differences of race, or of 
language, are not, either—but rather of accident and 
chance. And again, as regards the various arts and 
faculties and institutions of mankind, most of them, 

' That is, Solon avoided the historical consequences of his 
fiction by sinking Atlantis, just as Homer did by making 
Poseidon and Apollo sweep away with a flood the wall built 


by the Achaeans in front of their ships (see Iliad 7. 433, 441], 
and 12. 1-33). 2 See pp. 119 and 129. 
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/ an A e 
devoes, apEdvTwY TLV, KpaTovaLW al mAELoUs 
¢ A / , 
év oTrol@ovv KAiwaTL EoTL O€ TL Kal Tapa Ta 
/ omer. \ \ / b) \ b] / / 
KMPLATA, WOTE TA pev UcE eoTIW éTLyapLd 
\ oirarelZ \ b) / b \ Vy 
Tlal, Ta © E0EL Kal aoKjoe. ov yap dhvoe 
b aA , 
A@nvatot pév dtdoroyot, Aaxedatpoviot 8 ov, 
\ € f J (a) \ lal 
Kat Ol ETL EyyUTEep@ OnBator, aAda paddXov Efex: 
, If / 
ovTws ovde BaBvrA@rvioe dirocohpor duce Kat 
/ 9 \ 
Atytimriol, AAN acKkynoe Kal €Geur Kal immov Te 
\ a) ’ \ Wee oll? / b] [/ / 
Kal Boy apeTas Kal AAXNWY Cowy, OV TOTTOL JOVOY, 
\ A ¢ \ n lal 
GANG Kal doKynoEls ToLovaLY oO O€ GUYXEL TADTA. 
A \ / 4 a / 
ETAL O€ THY TOLALTHVY SLatpEecivy TOV HTrELpwr, 
a) / a nA 3 
ola voV €o TL, TAPAdELyMAaTL YpHTaL T@ Tovs Ivdovs 
wn / i A A , 
Tov Ai@torrav diahépery tov év TH AtBvn’ 
J 5 e 7 a 
EVEepvEerTépouvs yap elvas Kal HTTov ErecPas TH 
/ a \ NOG, / 
Enpacia Tod mepiéyovTos: do Kat “Opnpov Travtas 
id j/ a 
Neyovta AiBiorras diva Stedeiv, 
c \ VA € J e Y Jil J / 
ot pev Svaopévov Trrepiovos, ot 0 aviovtos* 
(Od. 1. 24) 


J 3 iI 2) / \ e VA ] VA 
Kpatyntra 8,! eicdyovta tiv éTépay otkovupevny, 
d acy ‘ / 

Nv ove oidev” Ounpos, dovrEevEy UTrOVETEL Kal edet, 
gyal, wetaypade ovTws. 

2) \ b) f ¢ / 

nev atrepxomevov Trreptiovos, 


e la) aA Is 
Oiov amo TOU peanpBpLVO TEPLKALVOVTOS. 
A a \ Ska? 1/7 
8. Hpa@rov pév ody ot mpos AtyuTrt@ AtOtorres 


1 Kparyta 5é, Casaubon inserts ; Corais, Groskurd, Meineke, 
Forbiger, Tardieu, following ; Kramer, C. Miiller, approving. 
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when once men have made a beginning, flourish in 
any latitude whatsoever and in certain instances even 
in spite of the latitude ; so that some local character- 
istics of a people come by nature, others by training 
and habit. For instance, it was not by nature that 
the Athenians were fond of letters, whereas the 
Lacedaemonians, and also the Thebans, who are still 
closer to the Athenians, were not so; but rather by 
habit. So, also, the Babylonians and the Egyptians 
are philosophers, not by nature, but by training and 
habit. And further, the excellent qualities of horses, 
cattle, and other animals, are the result, not merely 
of locality, but of training also. But Poseidonius 
confounds all this. And when he approves of such a 
division into three continents as is now accepted, he 
uses as an illustration the fact that the Indians differ 
from the Ethiopians of Libya, for the Indians are 
better developed physically and less parched by the 
dryness of the atmosphere. And, says he, that is 
the reason why Homer, in speaking of the Ethopians 
as a whole, divides them into two groups, “ some 
where Hyperion sets and some where he rises.” 
But, says Poseidonius, Crates, in introducing into the 
discussion the question of a second inhabited world, 
about which Homer knows nothing, is a slave toa 
hypothesis,! and, says Poseidonius, the passage in 
Homer should have been emended to read: “ both 
where Hyperion departs,’ meaning where he declines 
from the meridian. 

8. Now, in the first place, the Ethiopians that 
border on Egypt are themselves, also, divided into 


1 That is, his hypothesis that one division of the Hthio- 
pians lived south of the equator, on the other side of Oceanus 


(see pp. 117 ff.). 
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\ , a A 
Kat avtot Stya StatpovvTas: ot pev yap ev TH 
b) if / 3 a 

Acta etaiv, ob & év tH AtBvy, oddév dSiadpépovtes 
‘ fy ’ a an 
adrrdjrov. eed “Ounpos ov 61a TovTO draspeEl 

\ AL Pep sey \ 3 \ wv He 
tous AtOtorras,! tt Tovs ‘Ivdous Adee ToLvovTous 
Twas TOls T@MAGLY (OVE Yap apYiVY eldévat TOUS 
*T } \ Jee “O (v4 0 ks 3 / 

voovs etkos “Opnpov, dmov ye ovd 0 Kvepyérns 

\ \ »Q7 a sf \ \ \ 

Kata tov HKuvdcokevov miGov noes Ta KaTa THY 
3 / an 

Ivéuxnv, ode Tov mAODY TOV ér aALTHV), GANG 

1) 

nA \ Qn A e >) ¢€ La) f 
Maddov KaTa Thy hexVeicav vd nuov TpoTEpoV 
dtaipeow. éxet O€ Kat wept THS ypadys THs 

/ 
Kparntelov duntncapev, OTt ovdev dtadépet, ovTwS 
Nee , / € bc a \ } / / 
1) EKELYMS YpahELy' O O€ TOUTO pEV OLahEpElY yo, 
KpetTTOV © OUTS Ecivar peTaleivat “ Huey aTEPYXo- 
if 5S A fa) 

pévov. Ti ovv dtadhéper TOUTO TOU “ Huev dUGO- 

/ a a \ a 
pévou”; Tay yap TO THMa TO ATO TOU peonp- 

A / a 

Bpwwov emi dvaw dvots Kadetta, Kabarep Kal TO 

CNL IO Bia 7 e if v4 \ oo, > 
Tov optifovtos HutkvKALov’ OTrep Kal” Apatos émt- 
ON ULALVETAaL, : 

@ / 
AX’ TEP aKpaL 
/ V4 / 
pooryovTas OvaLES TE Kal GVTONAL AAAHANOW. 


(Arat. Phaen. 61) 


’ A / aA Le 

ei © éml ths Kpatntetov ypapis ovtw BéXTLOP, 
\ A b>] Lt n 
dyoer Tis Kal ert THs Aptotapyetou detpv. 

a / \ \ 

Tocatta kai mpos Loced@viov: Tora yap Kal 
an i a 
éy Tots Ka? Exacta TuUyxXavel THS TpocnKovans 
/ \ 

dtaitns, boa yewypagixd: ooa bé€ uvotk@Tepa, 
b / b) y \ eFANISN / \ 
emlioKeTrTéov eV AXXOLS, 7) OVE HpovTiaTéov? TOAD 
1 4, Corais deletes, before 67: ; Meineke, Tardieu, follow- 


ing ; C. Miiller approving. 
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two groups; for some of them live in Asia, others in 
Libya,! though they differ in no respect from each 
other. And, in the second place, Homer divides 
the Ethiopians into two groups, not for this reason, 
namely, because he knew that the Indians were 
physically similar to the Ethiopians (for Homer 
probably did not know of the Indians at all, in view 
of the fact that even EKuergetes himself, according 
to that story of Eudoxus, knew nothing about India, 
nor the voyage that leads thither), but rather on the 
basis of the division of which I have spoken above.’ 
And in speaking on that subject I also expressed my 
opinion in regard to the reading proposed by Crates, 
namely, that it makes no difference whether we read 
the passage one way or the other*; but Poseidonius 
says it does make a difference, and that it is better 
to emend the passage to read “ both where Hyperion 
departs.” Now wherein does this differ from “ both 
where Hyperion sets’? For the whole segment of 
the circle from the meridian to the setting is called 
“the setting, “* just as the semi-circle of the horizon 
is so called. This is what Aratus means when he says : 
“There where the extremities of the west and of 
the east join with each other.”” And if the passage 
is better as Crates reads it, then one may say that it 
must also be better as Aristarchus reads it. 

So much for Poseidonius. For in my detailed 
discussions many of his views will meet with fitting 
criticism, so far as they relate to geography; but so 
far as they relate to physics, I must inspect them 
elsewhere or else not consider them at all. For in 


1 See pp. 119 ff. and 129. 
2 See p. 129. 3 See p. 117. 
4 That is, the west. 
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/, b \ 3’ NN \ b] A \ \ 
yap €oTL TO QAiTLONOYyLKOVY TAPA AUVT@ KaL TO 
> / 4 5) , e e / \ 
Aptototedtlor, OTEP EKKALVOUVGLY OL NMETEPOL Oa 
\ , A > an 
THY ETLKPUWLY TOV ALTLOV. 


IV 


; / / A \ 
1. [loruvBros d¢ tv Evparnv ywpoypapav tous 
\ f a / 
bev apyatous €av dyat, Tos 6 éxeivous eeyKov- 
3 y / ! \ 9 y 
tas e€etalev Arxaiapyov te Kal “EpatooGevn, 
TOV TENEVTALOY TPAYMATEVTAMEVOY TEPL yewypa- 
i \ VA e 3 e a 
dias, cat IluGéav, ub ob tapaxpovoOhjvat TroX- 
Me 4 \ \ \ \ 
ovs, OANnV péev THY Bpetravixnv tHv! éuBaTov 
3 a i] \ \ VA / 
éemreNOetv pacKorTos, TNV O€ TEPLLETPOV TAELOVOV 
b) / a 
i) TETTAPWV fLUPLAO@Y ATOOOYTOS THS VHTOV, TpPOG- 
/ \ \ \ a : gel 
toTopHoavTos O€ Kal Ta TreEpt THS OovANs Kal TOV 
/ J an a 
TOTWY EKELVODV EV Ols OUTE YH KAD aULTHY UTHPYEV 
/ 7 / Sg sf > \ Use / b] 
éTt oVTE OadXaTTAa OVT ANP, AAA oUYKPL Wa TL EK 
s / , 3 / 3 rs \ 
TOUTMV TAEVMOVLE DaraTTLM EOLKOS, EV @ PHoL THY 
n \ ifs A \ Z. 
yiv Kal tHv OdraTTav aiwpeicbar Kal Ta oUp- 
\\ a) 3 a 
TAaVTA, Kal TOUTOV @s av decpov eivat TOV 6rB)?, 
, \ \ \ 
PYTE TOPEVTOV [LATE TA@TOV UTAPKXoVTA’ TO [eV 
i) an \ > 
ovV T@ TAEVMOVE EoLKOS AUTOS EWPAKEVval, TAAAA 
\ VA b) > a aA \ \ la) / 
6€ Néyew €& axons. TavTa pev Ta Tov IIvéov, 
/ n / \ 
Kal OvoTe érravenOov évOévde Tacav éméXOor THV 
an an / \ / ié 
TapwKxeavitiy THS Evpwmns amo Vadeipwv éws 
Tavaicos. 
9 9 c / / \ MA 
2. Dnoi & ovtv o TlodAvBi0s aructov Kal avTo 
n An if f \ 
TOUTO, TOS LOLWTH aVOpwT@ Kal TéVNTL TA TOO- 


1 env, A. Jacob inserts, before éuBardv. 
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Poseidonius there is much inquiry into causes and 
much imitating of Aristotle—precisely what our 
school! avoids, on account of the obscurity of the 
causes. 


IV 


1. Potysius, in his account of the geography of 
Kurope, says he passes over the ancient geographers 
but examines the men who criticise them, namely, 
Dicaearchus, and Eratosthenes, who has written the 
most recent treatise on Geography ; and Pytheas, by 
whom many have been misled; for after asserting 
that he travelled over the whole of Britain that was 
accessible Pytheas reported that the coast-line of the 
island was more than forty thousand stadia, and 
added _ his story about Thule and about those regions 
in which there was no longer either land properly 
so-called, or sea, or air, but’ a kind of substance 
concreted from all these elements, resembling a 
sea-lungs *—a thing in which, he says, the earth, 
the sea, and all the elements are held in suspension ; 
and this is a sort of bond to hold all together, which 
you can neither walk nor sail upon. Now, as for 
this thing that resembles the sea-lungs, he says that 
he saw it himself, but that all the rest he tells from 
hearsay. That, then, is the narrative of Pytheas, 
and to it he adds that on his return from those 
regions he visited the whole coast-line of Europe 
from Gades to the Tanais. 

2. Now Polybius says that, in the first place, it 
is incredible that a private individual—and a poor 

1 That is, the Stoic school of philosophy. Compare the 


same Greek phrase on p. 55; and ‘‘ our Zeno,” p. 151. 
2 An acaleph of the ctenophora. 
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\ b>] >] / he > \ 
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3 / / A a VA 
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\ \ 5 JA 
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A , , / 
TAVTOS, YENOlov' WaTrEP Exelv@ KaVvOVL Kpnoac Bat 
aA 3 e \ 
TpoonKkov, Kal ov TocovTovs édéyKXoUS AUTOS 
/ “ay Oé de / ¢€ \ \ 
mpopépetat: EpatrooQévous dé eipntat 7 mept Ta 
A, n 
éoTrépla Kal Ta apKTiKa tHS Evpomns ayvola. 
tN, b] / \ \ A i if a 
GNX éxelv@ pev Kal Atkatdpy@ ovyyvapun, Tots 
a ja) } a \ / b] / Lt , SY: 
p41) KaTLOOovGL Tovs TOTroUs éexetvouvs: LloAvBiw dé 
\ II } / “4 XN UA ‘ rAXQ \ 
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/ / / € N A 
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4 A a a / a 
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/ A 3 
TOTrOLS OlLATTHMATWY Kal év AANOLS TOOLS, AAA 
9Q9 9» ® 3 4 3 / if n A 
ovo ev ols éxeivous édéyyet KaADapevov. TOU yoov 
/ lA x b / \ SERN / 
Atxatapyou pupiovs pmév eltrovTos Tovs éml YTHAaS 


1 That is, Hermes in his capacity as god of travel. 
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man too—could have travelled such distances by sea 
and by land; and that, though Eratosthenes was 
wholly at a loss whether he should believe these 
stories, nevertheless he has believed Pytheas’ ac- 
count of Britain, and of the regions about Gades, 
and of Iberia; but he says it is far better to believe 
Euhemerus, the Messenian, than Pytheas. Euhe- 
merus, at all events, asserts that he sailed only to 
one country, Panchaea, whereas Pytheas asserts that 
he explored in person the whole northern region of 
Europe as far as the ends of the world—an assertion 
which no man would believe, not even if Hermes! 
made it. And as for Kratosthenes—adds Poseidonius 
—though he calls Euhemerus a Bergaean,? he be- 
lieves Pytheas, and that, too, though not even 
Dicaearchus believed him. Now that last remark, 
“though not even Dicaearchus believed him,’ is 
ridiculous; as if it were fitting for Eratosthenes to 
use as a standard the man against whom he himself 
directs so many criticisms. And I have already 
stated that Eratosthenes was ignorant concerning 
the western and northern parts of Europe. But 
while we must pardon Eratosthenes and Dicaear- 
chus, because they had not seen those regions with 
their own eyes, yet who could pardon Polybius and 
Poseidonius? Nay, it is precisely Polybius who 
characterises as “ popular notions”’ the statements 
made by Eratosthenes and Dicaearchus in regard to 
the distances in those regions and many other 
regions, though he does not keep himself free from 
the error even where he criticises them. At any 
rate, when Dicaearchus estimates the distance from 


2 That is, like Antiphanes, the notorious romancer of 
Berge, in Thrace; see p. 173, and footnote. 
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1 roirdv, Corais suspects, after wixpé ; Groskurd deletes ; 
Meineke, Forbiger, Tardieu, following ; C. Miller approving. 
2 Sapddviov, Meineke, for SapdaHrov. 





1 That is, the altitude of the triangle drawn from the 
vertex at Narbo to the base line; thus an allowance of 
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the Peloponnesus to the Pillars at ten thousand 
stadia, and from the Peloponnesus to the recess of 
the Adriatic Sea at more than this, and when, of 
the distance to the Pillars, he reckons the part up 
to the Strait of Sicily at three thousand stadia, so 
that the remaining distance—the part from the 
Strait to the Pillars—-becomes seven thousand stadia, 
Polybius says that he will let pass the question 
whether the estimate of three thousand is correctly 
taken or not, but, as for the seven thousand stadia, he 
cannot let the estimate pass from either of two 
points of view, namely, whether you take the 
measure of the coast-line or of the line drawn 
through the middle of the open sea. For, says he, 
the coast-line is very nearly like an obtuse angle, 
whose sides run respectively to the Strait and to 
the Pillars, and with Narbo as vertex ; hence a tri- 
angle is formed with a base that runs straight through 
the open sea and with sides that form the said angle, 
of which sides the one from the Strait to Narbo 
measures more than eleven thousand two hundred 
stadia, the other a little less than eight thousand 
stadia; and, besides, it is agreed that the maximum 
distance from Europe to Libya across the Tyrrhenian . 
Sea is not more than three thousand stadia, whereas 
the distance is reduced if measured across the 
Sardinian Sea. However, let it be granted, says 
Polybius, that the latter distance is also three 
thousand stadia, but let it be further assumed as 
a prior condition that the depth of the gulf opposite 
Narbo is two thousand stadia, the depth being, as it 
were, a perpendicular let fall from the vertex upon 
the base of the obtuse-angled triangle !; then, says 


1,000 stadia is made for the remaining distance to Libya, 
measured on the produced altitude. 403 
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1 "lamrvdtay, Jones, for “Iarvylav; Miiller-Diibner suggest 
*larodiay ; see Groskurd’s critical note on 6. 3. 10 (vol. i, 
p. 502). 


1 By computation the actual result is 436 stadia. 

* By computation the actual result is 21,764 stadia. 

3 That is, more than 21,764 stadia; for Dicaearchus had 
reckoned the recess of the Adriatic to be farther away from 
the Peloponnesus than the Pillars were. 
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Polybius, it is clear from the principles of elementary 
geometry that the tota! length of the coast-line from 
the Strait to the Pillars exceeds the length of the 
straight line through the open sea by very nearly 
five hundred! stadia. And if to this we added the 
three thousand stadia from the Peloponnesus to the 
Strait, the sum total of the stadia, merely those 
measured on a straight line, will be more than 
double? the estimate given by Dicaearchus. And, 
according to Dicaearchus, says Polybius, it will be 
necessary to put the distance from the Pelopon- 
nesus to the recess of the Adriatic at more than this 
sum.? 

3. But, my dear Polybius, one might reply, just 
as the test based upon your own words makes evident 
the error of these false reckonings, namely, “from 
the Peloponnesus to Leucas, seven hundred stadia ; 
from Leucas to Corecyra the same ; and, again, from 
Corcyra to the Ceraunian Mountains the same; and 
the Illyrian coast-line to Iapydia on your right hand 
side,* if you measure from the Ceraunian Mountains, 
six thousand one hundred and fifty stadia,’ so also 
those other reckonings are both false—both that 
made by Dicaearchus when he makes the distance 
from the Strait of Sicily to the Pillars seven thousand 
stadia, and that which you think you have demon- 
strated ; for most men agree in saying that the 
distance measured straight across the Sea is twelve 
thousand stadia, and this estimate agrees with the 


4 Polybius thus characterises the distance from the Cerau- 
nian Mountains to the head of the Adriatic Gulf—apparently 
disregarding the Istrian coast, just as does Strabo in 6. 3. 10. 
Iapydia was the name both of the country and the chief city 
the Iapydes. Strabo thinks Polybius’ estimate is too 
arge, 
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3 SioxtAlouvs, Gosselin, for tpiaxiAtous ; editors following. 


4 ws, Madvig deletes, before eiphxac:, and punctuates as in 
the text. 
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opinion rendered in regard to the length of the 
inhabited world.t For they say that this length is 
about seventy thousand stadia, and that the western 
section thereof, that is, from the Gulf of Issus to the 
capes of Iberia, which are the most westerly points, 
is a little less than thirty thousand stadia. They 
arrive at this result in the following way: From the 
Gulf of Issus to Rhodes the distance is five thousand 
stadia ; thence to Salmonium, which is the eastern 
Cape of Crete, one thousand stadia; and the length 
of Crete itself, from Salmonium to Criumetopon, 
more than two thousand stadia; thence, from Criu- 
metopon to Pachynum in Sicily, four thousand five 
hundred stadia; and from Pachynum to the Strait of 
Sicily, more than one thousand stadia ; then, the sea- 
passage from the Strait of Sicily to the Pillars, twelve 
thousand stadia; and from the Pillars to the extreme 
end of the Sacred Cape? of Iberia, about three 
thousand stadia. And Polybius has not taken even 
his perpendicular properly, if it be true that Narbo 
is situated approximately on the same parallel as that 
which runs through Massilia and (as Hipparchus also 
believes) Massilia on the same as that through 
Byzantium, and that the line which runs through 
the open Sea is on the same parallel as that through 
the Strait and Rhodes, and that the distance from 
Rhodes to Byzantium has been estimated at about 
five thousand stadia on the assumption that both 
places lie on the same meridian ; for the perpendicular 
in question would also be five thousand stadia in 
length.? But when they say that the longest passage 


AT. 45, 2 Cape St. Vincent. 
3 For ‘parallels comprehended between parallels are 


equal,” 
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* mpovevew, Cascorbi, for mpoovedew ; A. Vogel, C. Frick, 


approving. 
- eo7t, Madvig, for eivat, 
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across this sea from Europe to Libya, reckoned from 
the head of the Galatic Gulf, is approximately five 
thousand stadia, it seems to me that they make an 
erroneous statement, or else that in that region 
Libya projects far to the north and reaches the 
parallel that runs through the Pillars. And Polybius 
is again not right when he says that the perpendicular 
in question ends near Sardinia; for the line of this 
sea-passage is nowhere near Sardinia, but much farther 
west, leaving between it and Sardinia not only the 
Sardinian Sea, but almost the whole of the Ligurian 
Sea as well. And Polybius has exaggerated the length 
of the seaboard also, only in a lesser degree. 

4. Next in order, Polybius proceeds to correct the 
errors of Eratosthenes ; sometimes rightly, but some- - 
times he is even more in error than Eratosthenes. 
For instance, when Eratosthenes estimates the 
distance from Ithaca to Corcyra at three hundred 
stadia, Polybius says it is more than nine hundred ; 
when Eratosthenes gives the distance from Epi- 
damnus to Thessalonica as nine hundred stadia, 
Polybius says more than two thousand ; and in these 
eases Polybius is right. But when Eratosthenes 
says the distance from Massilia to the Pillars is 
seven thousand stadia and from the Pyrenees to the 
Pillars six thousand stadia, Polybius himself makes a 
greater error in giving the distance from Massilia as 
more than nine thousand stadia and that from the 
Pyrenees a little less than eight thousand stadia ; 
for Eratosthenes’ estimates are nearer the truth. 
Indeed, modern authorities agree that if one cut off 
an allowance for the irregular windings of the roads, 
the whole of Iberia is not more than six thousand 
stadia in length from the Pyrenees to its western 
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1 The Don. 

2 Polybius’ abstruse comparison of the length of Europe 
with that of Libya and Asia combined is not extant, but his 
general method is clear enough. Draw a line (PP’) parallel 
to the equator from the Pillars to the eastern coast of India 
—that is, at about 364° latitude. On this line as a chord 
describe a semicircle which will have for diameter a line 
(OO’) drawn on the equator. From some point (A) west of 
Asia on the chord (Strabo says in §7 below that this point is 


a variable) draw a line to the outlet (7’) of the Tanais River ; 
produce this line in a north-easterly direction along the 
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side. But Polybius reckons the river Tagus alone at 
eight thousand stadia in length from its source to its 
mouth—without reckoning in the windings of the 
river, of course (for this is a thing geography does 
not do)—but estimating the distance on a straight 
line. And yet from the Pyrenees the sources of the 
Tagus are more than one thousand stadia distant. 
On the other hand, Polybius is right when he asserts 
that Eratosthenes is ignorant of the geography of 
Iberia, that is, for the reason that he sometimes makes 
conflicting statements ; at any rate, after he has said 
that the exterior coast of Iberia as far as Gades is 
inhabited by Gauls—if they really hold the western 
regions of Europe as far as Gades—he forgets that 
statement and nowhere mentions the Gauls in his 
description of Iberia. 

5. Again, when Polybius sets forth that the length 
of Europe is less than the combined length of Iberia 
and Asia, he does not make his comparison 
correctly. The outlet at the Pillars, he says, is in 
the equinoctial west, whereas the Tanais! flows from 
the summer rising of the sun, and therefore Europe 
is less in length than the combined length of Libya 
and Asia by the space between the summer sunrise 
and the equinoctial sunrise; for Asia has a prior 
claim to this space of the northern semicircle that 
lies toward the equinoctial sunrise.? Indeed, apart 


course of the river to the source (7”) of it (but the source is 
unexplored) ; then produce the river-line (2'7”) to the cir- 
cumference at S, which may represent the summer rising. 
Drop a perpendicular (7”B) upon the chord PP’. Then we 
have a segment (B7"SP’) of the semicircle, which belongs to 
Asia (but we are compelled to fix 7” and B inaccurately, 
inasmuch as the source of the Tanais was unexplored). 
According to Polybius, Europe is less in length than Libya 
and Asia combined by the line BP’ (which is a variable). 
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Corais, following. 
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from the abstruseness which characterises Polybius 
when he is discussing matters that are easy of explan- 
ation, his statement that the Tanais flows from the 
summer rising of the sun is also false; for all who 
are acquainted with those regions say that the Tanais 
flows from the north into Lake Maeotis, and in such 
wise that the mouth of the river, the mouth of Lake 
Maeotis, and the course of the Tanais itself, so far as 
it has been explored, all lie on the same meridian. 

6. Unworthy of mention are those writers who 
have stated that the Tanais rises in the regions on 
the Ister+ and flows from the west, because they 
have not reflected that the Tyras,? the Borysthenes,’ 
and the Hypanis,? all large rivers, flow between those 
two rivers into the Pontus, one of them parallel to 
the Ister and the others parallel to the Tanais. And 
since neither the sources of the Tyras, nor of the 
Borysthenes, nor of the Hypanis, have been explored, 
the regions that are farther north than they would 
be far less known; and therefore the argument that 
conducts the Tanais through those regions and then 
makes it turn from them to the Maeotis Lake (for 
the mouths of the Tanais are obviously to be seen 
in the most northerly parts of the Lake, which are 
also the most easterly parts)—such an argument, I 
say, would be false and inconclusive. Equally incon- 
clusive is the argument that the Tanais flows through 
the Caucasus towards the north and then turns and 
flows into Lake Maeotis; for this statement has also 
been made. However, no one has stated that the 
Tanais flows from the east; for if it flowed from the 
east the more accomplished geographers would not 


1 The Danube. 2 The Dniester. 
* The Dnieper. 4 The Bog. 
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1 rujua tt, Tyrwhitt, for Tunwar:; Miiller-Diibner, Meineke, 
following. 

2 adiapopa, Kramer, for dSiapopay (ovn ExovTa?); A. Vogel 
approving. 
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be asserting that it flows in a direction contrary to, 
and in a sense diametrically opposed to, that of the 
Nile—meaning that the courses of the two rivers 
are on the same meridian or else on meridians that 
lie close to each other.!. 

7. The measurement of the length of the inhabited 
world is made along a line parallel to the equator, 
because the inhabited world, in its length, stretches 
in the same way the equator does; and in the same 
way, therefore, we must take as the length of each 
of the continents the space that lies between two 
meridians. Again, the measure employed for these 
lengths is that by stadia; and we seek to discover 
the number of the stadia either by travelling through 
the continents themselves, or else along the roads or 
waterways parallel to them. But Polybius abandons 
this method and introduces something new, namely, 
a certain segment of the northern semicircle, which 
lies between the summer sunrise and the equinoctial 
sunrise. But no one employs rules and measures 
that are variable for things that are non-variable, 
nor reckonings that are made relative to one position 
or another for things that are absolute and unchang- 
ing. Now while the term “length” is non-variable 
and absolute, “equinoctial rising”’ and “setting” and, 
in the same way, “summer sunrise” and “ winter 
sunrise,’ are not absolute, but relative to our indi- 
vidual positions; and if we shift our position to dif- 
ferent points, the positions of sunset and sunrise, 
whether equinoctial or solstitial, are different, but 
the length of the continent remains the same. 
Therefore, while it is not out of place to make the 
Tanais and the Nile limits of continents, it is some- 


1 Compare 11. 2. 2. 
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thing new to use the summer, or the equinoctial, 
sunrise for this purpose. 

8. Since Europe runs out into several promontories, 
Polybius’ account of them is better than that of Era- 
tosthenes, but it is still inadequate. For Eratosthenes 
spoke of only three promontories:! first, the pro- 
montory that juts down to the Pillars, on which is 
Iberia; secondly, that to the Strait of Sicily, on 
which is Italy; and, thirdly, that which ends at 
Cape Malea, on which are all the nations that dwell 
between the Adriatic, the Euxine, and the ‘Tanais. 
But Polybius explains the first two promontories in 
the same way and then makes a third of the pro- 
montory which ends at Cape Malea and Sunium, on 
which are all Greece, and Illyria, and certain parts 
of Thrace, and a fourth of the Thracian Chersonese, 
where the strait between Sestus and Abydus is, in- 
habited by Thracians; and still a fifth of the pro- 
montory in the region of the Cimmerian Bosporus 
and of the mouth of Lake Maeotis. Now we must 
grant the first two, because they are encompassed 
by simple gulfs: one of them, by the gulf that lies 
between Calpe and the Sacred Cape (the gulf on 
which Gades is situated) and also by that portion of 
the sea that lies between the Pillars and Sicily; the 
other, by the last-mentioned sea and the Adriatic— 
although, of course, the promontory of Iapygia, since 
it thrusts itself forward on the side and thus makes 
Italy have two crests, presents a sort of contradiction 
to my statement; but the remaining three promon- 
tories, which still more clearly are complex and com- 
posed of many members, require further division. 
Likewise, also, the division of Europe into six parts 


1 See 2. 1. 40. 
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is open to similar objection, since it has been made 
in accordance with the promontories. However, in 
my detailed account I shall make the suitable cor- 
rections, not only of these mistakes, but also of all 
the other serious mistakes that Polybius has made, 
both in the matter of Europe and in his circuit of 
Libya. But, for the present, I shall rest satisfied with 
what I have here said in criticism of my predecessors 
—that is, of so many of them as I have thought 
would, if cited, make enough witnesses to prove that 
I too am justified in having undertaken to treat this 
same subject, since it stands in need of so much 
correction and addition. 


V 


1. Since the taking in hand of my proposed task 
naturally follows the criticisms of my predecessors, let 
me make a second beginning by saying that the person 
who attempts to write an account of the countries 
of the earth must take many of the physical and 
mathematical principles as hypotheses and elaborate 
his whole treatise with reference to their intent and 
authority. For, as I have already said,! no architect 
or engineer would be competent even to fix the site 
of a house or a city properly if he had no conception 
beforehand of “climata’”’ and of the celestial phe- 
nomena, and of geometrical figures and magnitudes 
and heat and cold and other such things—much less 
a person who would fix positions for the whole of the 
inhabited world. For the mere drawing on one and 
the same plane surface of Iberia and India and the 
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14, Corais, for nai before d5evav; Meineke following ; 


C. Miller approving. 
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countries that lie between them and, in spite of its 
being a plane surface, the plotting of the sun’s 
position at its settings, risings, and in meridian, as 
though these positions were fixed for all the people 
of the world—merely this exercise gives to the man 
who has previously conceived of the arrangement 
and movement of the celestial bodies and grasped 
the fact that the true surface of the earth is spherical 
but that it is depicted for the moment as a plane 
surface for the convenience of the eye—merely this 
exercise, I say, gives to that man instruction that is 
truly geographical, but to the man not thus qualified 
it does not. Indeed, the case is not the same with 
us when we are dealing with geography as it is when 
we are travelling over great plains (those of Babylonia, 
for example) or over the sea: then all that is in front 
of us and behind us and on either side of us is presented 
to our minds as a plane surface and offers no varying 
aspects with reference to the celestial bodies or the 
movements or the positions of the sun and the other 
stars relatively to us; but when we are dealing with 
geography the like partsmustnever presentthemselves 
to our minds in that way. The sailor on the open sea, 
or the man who travels through a level country, is 
guided by certain popular notions (and these notions 
impel not only the uneducated man but the man of 
affairs as well to act in the self-same way), because he 
is unfamiliar with the heavenly bodies and ignorant 
of the varying aspects of things with reference to 
them. For he sees the sun rise, pass the meridian, 
and set, but how it comes about he does not con- 
sider; for, indeed, such knowledge is not useful to 
him with reference to the task before him, any more 
than it is useful for him to know whether or not his 
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1 That is, a kind of ‘‘ supreme excellence.’”’ Plutarch says 
that the Stoics recognized three ‘‘supreme excellences ” 
(Aretar) among the sciences—namely, physics, ethics, and 
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body stands parallel to that of his neighbour. But 
perhaps he does consider these matters, and yet 
holds opinions opposed to the principles of mathe- 
matics—just as the natives of any given place do; 
for a man’s place occasions such blunders. But the 
geographer does not write for the native of any par- 
ticular place, nor yet does he write for the man of 
affairs of the kind who has paid no attention to the 
mathematical sciences properly so-called; nor, to be 
sure, does he write for the harvest-hand or the ditch- 
digger, but for the man who can be persuaded that 
the earth as a whole is such as the mathematicians 
represent it to be, and also all that relates to such 
an hypothesis. And the geographer urges upon his 
students that they first master those principles and 
then consider the subsequent problems ; for, he 
declares, he will speak only of the results which follow 
from those principles; and hence his students will 
the more unerringly make the application of his 
teachings if they listen as mathematicians; but he 
refuses to teach geography to persons not thus 
qualified. 

2. Now as for the matters which he regards as 
fundamental principles of his science, the geographer 
must rely upon the geometricians who have measured 
the earth as a whole; and in their turn the geome- 
tricians must rely upon the astronomers; and again 
the astronomers upon the physicists. Physics is a 
kind of Arete!; and by Aretat they mean those 
sciences that postulate nothing but depend upon 
themselves, and contain within themselves their own 


logic ; and that they regarded all three as the expedient arts 
for the exercise of philosophy in the acquirement of know- 
ledge—which is wisdom. 
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principles as well as the proofs thereof. Now what 
we are taught by the physicists is as follows: The 
universe and the heavens are sphere-shaped. ‘The 
tendency of the bodies that have weight is towards 
the centre. And, having taken its position about 
this centre, the earth is spherically concentric with 
the heavens, and it is motionless as is also the axis 
through it, which axis extends also through the 
centre of the heavens. ‘The heavens revolve round 
both the earth and its axis from east to west; and 
along with the heavens revolve the fixed stars, with 
the same rapidity as the vault of the heavens. Now 
the fixed stars move along parallel circles, and the 
best known paraliel circles are the equator, the two 
tropics, and the arctic circles; whereas the planets 
and the sun and the moon move along certain oblique 
circles whose positions lie in the zodiac. Now the 
astronomers first accept these principles, either in 
whole or in part, and then work out the subsequent 
problems, namely, the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, their revolutions, their eclipses, their sizes, their 
respective distances, and a host of other things. And, 
in the same way, the geometricians, in measuring the 
earth as a whole, adhere to the doctrines of the phy- 
sicists and the astronomers, and, in their turn, the 
geographers adhere to those of the geometricians. 

3. Thus we must take as an hypothesis that the 
heavens have five zones, and that the earth also has 
five zones, and that the terrestrial zones have the 
same names as the celestial zones (I have already 
stated the reasons for this division into zones!). The 
limits of the zones can be defined by circles drawn 
on both sides of the equator and parallel to it, 
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namely, by two circles which enclose the torrid zone, 
and by two others, following upon these, which form 
the two temperate zones next to the torrid zone and 
the two frigid zones next to the temperate zones. 
Beneath each of the celestial circles falls the cor- 
responding terrestrial circle which bears the same 
name: and, in like manner, beneath the celestial 
zone, the terrestrial zone. Now they call “ temper- 
ate’’ the zones that can be inhabited; the others 
they call uninhabitable, the one on account of the 
heat, and the other two on account of the cold. 
They proceed in the same manner with reference 
to the tropic and the arctic circles (that is, in countries 
that admit of arctic circles!): they define their limits 
by giving the terrestrial circles the same names as 
the celestial—and thus they define all the terrestrial 
circles that fall beneath the several celestial circles. 
Since the celestial equator cuts the whole heavens 
in two, the earth also must of necessity be cut in 
two by the terrestrial equator. Of the two hemi- 
spheres—I refer to the two celestial as well as the 
two terrestrial hemispheres——one is called “ the 
northern hemisphere” and the other “the southern 
hemisphere ”’; so also, since the torrid zone is cut in 
two by the same circle, the one part cf it will be the 
northern and the other the southern. It is clear that, 
of the temperate zones also, the one will be northern 
and the other southern, each bearing the name 
of the hemisphere in which it lies. That hemisphere 
is called “northern hemisphere” which contains that 
temperate zone in which, as you look from the east 
to the west, the pole is on your right hand and the 
equator on your left, or in which, as you look towards 


1 See 2. 2. 2 and footnote. 
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1 The words tots yywpovixots kal rots &%AAois were omitted 
by Kramer and Meineke without comment. 
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the south, the west is on your right hand and the 
east on your left; and that hemisphere is called 
“southern hemisphere,’ in which the opposite is 
true; and hence it is clear that we are in one of the 
two hemispheres (that is, of course, in the northern), 
and that it is impossible for us to be in both. “ Be- 
tween them are great rivers; first, Oceanus’’, and 
then the torrid zone. But neither is there an Oceanus 
in the centre of our whole inhabited world, cleaving 
the whole of it, nor, to be sure, is there a torrid spot 
in it; nor yet, indeed, is there a portion of it to 
be found whose “ climata”’ are opposite to the 
“climata’’! which I have given for the northern 
temperate zone.? 

4, By accepting these principles, then, and also by 
making use of the sun-dial and the other helps given 
him by the astronomer—by means of which are found, 
for the several inhabited locaiities, both the circles 
that are parallel to the equator and the circles that 
cut the former at right angles, the latter being 
drawn through the poles — the geometrician can 
measure the inhabited portion of the earth by visit- 
ing it and the rest of the earth by his calculation 
of the intervals. In this way he can find the dis- 
tance from the equator to the pole, which is a fourth 
part of the earth’s largest circle; and when he has 
this distance, he multiplies it by four; and this is 
the circumference of the earth. Accordingly, just 
as the man who measures the earth gets his principles 
from the astronomer and the astronomer his from 
the physicist, so, too, the geographer must in the 


1 See footnote 2, page 22. 
2 If such were the case, such a portion would have to fall 
within the southern hemisphere. 
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Cc la) id >] \ NS \ \ “a / 
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1 «al, Groskurd inserts, before piav. 
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same way first take his point of departure from the 
man who has measured the earth as a whole, having 
confidence in him and in those in whom he, in his turn, 
had confidence, and then explain, in the first instance, 
our inhabited world—its size, shape, and character, 
and its relations to the earth as a whole; for this is 
the peculiar task of the geographer. Then, secondly, 
he must discuss in a fitting manner the several parts 
of the inhabited world, both land and sea, noting in 
passing wherein the subject has been treated in- 
adequately by those of our predecessors whom we 
have believed to be the best authorities on these 
matters. 

5. Now let us take as hypothesis that the earth 
together with the sea is sphere-shaped and that the 
surface of the earth is one and the same with that 
of the high seas; for the elevations on the earth’s 
surface would disappear from consideration, because 
they are small in comparison with the great size of | 
the earth and admit of being overlooked ; and so we 
use “sphere-shaped ”’ ‘for figures of this kind, not as 
though they were turned on a lathe, nor yet as the 
geometrician uses the sphere for demonstration, but 
as an aid to our conception of the earth—and that, 
too, a rather rough conception. Now let us conceive 
of a sphere with five zones, and let the equator be 
drawn as a circle upon that sphere, and let a second 
circle be drawn parallel thereto, bounding the frigid 
zone in the northern hemisphere, and let a third 
circle be drawn through the poles, cutting the other 
two circles at right angles. Then, since the north- 
ern hemisphere contains two-fourths of the earth, 
which are formed by the equator with the circle 
that passes through the poles, a quadrilateral area is 
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1 6n, Spengel, for 5¢; Meineke following. 


1 See page 17. 
* That is, one could circumnavigate the inhabited world 
by setting out in any one of four ways—either north or south, 
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cut off in each of the two fourths. The northern 
side of the quadrilateral is half of the parallel next 
to the pole; the southern side is half of the equator ; 
and the two remaining sides are segments of the 
circle that runs through the poles, these segments 
lying opposite to each other and being equal in 
length. Now in one of these two quadrilaterals (it 
would seem to make no difference in which one) we 
say that our inhabited world lies, washed on all sides 
by the sea and like an island; for, as I have already 
said above,! the evidence of our senses and of reason 
prove this. But if anyone disbelieves the evidence 
of reason, it would make no difference, from the 
point of view of the geographer, whether we make 
the inhabited world an island, or merely admit what 
experience has taught us, namely, that it is possible 
to sail round the inhabited world on both sides, from 
the east as well as from the west,? with the exception 
of a few intermediate stretches. And, as to these 
stretches, it makes no difference whether they are 
bounded by sea or by uninhabited land; for the 
geographer undertakes to describe the known parts 
of the inhabited world, but he leaves out of con- 
sideration the unknown parts of it—just as he does 
what is outside of it. And it will suffice to fill out and 
complete the outline of what we term “the island” 
by joining with a straight line the extreme points 
reached on the coasting-voyages made on both sides 
of the inhabited world. 

6. So let us presuppose that the island lies in the 
aforesaid quadrilateral. We must then take as its 


from either the Pillars or the eastern coast of India—were it 
not for the few intermediate stretches that prevent it. Com- 
pare page 17. 
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17d... 7unua, Kramer, for tod... tTuhuaros; editors 
following. 

2 édattwy, Casaubon, for éAatroy; Siebenkees, Corais, 
following. 


3 uvovpovy, Meineke restores, the reading before Kramer ; 
C. Miiller approving. 


1 Strabo has assumed that the earth is sphere-shaped and 
that the inhabited world is an island within a certain 
spherical quadrilateral. Then, after conforming the in- 
habited world to the limits of the quadrilateral, which 
represents only the obvious, or apparent, size and shape, he 
proceeds by argument to define more accurately both the 
size and the shape within the limits of the quadrilateral. 
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size the figure that is obvious to our senses, which is 
obtained by abstracting from the entire size of the 
earth our hemisphere, then from this area its half, 
and in turn from this half the quadrilateral in which 
we say the inhabited world lies ; and it is by an an- 
alogous process that we must form our conception of 
the shape of the island, accommodating the obvious 
shape to our hypotheses.t But since the segment 
of the northern hemisphere that lies between the 
equator and the circle drawn parallel to it next to 
the pole is a spinning-whorl ? in shape, and since the 
circle that passes through the pole, by cutting the 
northern hemisphere in two, also cuts the spinning- 
whorl in two and thus forms the quadrilateral, it 
will be clear that the quadrilateral in which the 
Atlantic Sea lies is half of a spinning-whorl’s surface ; 
and that the inhabited world is a chlamys-shaped ° 
island in this quadrilateral, since it is less in size than 
half of the quadrilateral. This latter fact is clear 
from geometry, and also from the great extent of the 
enveloping sea which covers the extremities of the 
continents both in the east and west and contracts 
them to a tapering shape; and, in the third place, it 


2 Approximately a truncated cone. 

3 That is, mantle-shaped—a common designation for the 
shape of the inhabited world in Strabo’s time. The skirt 
of the chlamys was circular; and the collar was cut in a 
straight line, or else in a circle with a larger radius and a 
shorter arc than the skirt. If the comparison be fairly 
accurate, then according to Strabo’s description of the in- 
habited world we must think of the ends of the chlamys 
(which represent the eastern and western extremities of the 
inhabited world) as tapering, and so much so that a line 
joining the corners of the skirt passes through the middle of 
the chlamys. (See Tarbell, Classical Philology, vol. i. 
page 283.) 
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1 The words in brackets are inserted by Groskurd ; 
Kramer, C. Miiller, Tardieu, approving. 





1 The large quadrilateral in question is composed of (1) the 
inhabited world, (2) a strip one half the width of the torrid 
zone and 180° long, and (3) ‘‘the remainder.” ‘‘ The re- 


mainder” consists of two small quadrilaterals, one of which © 


is east, the other west, of the inhabited world. By actual 
computation the strip of the torrid zone is more than half 
of the inhabited world, and ‘‘ the remainder ” is still more. 
Therefore the inhabited world covers Jess than half of the 
large quadrilateral in question. To illustrate the argument, 
draw a figure on a sphere as follows: Let AB be 180° of the 
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is clear from the maximum length and breadth. Now 
the length of the inhabited world is seventy thousand 
stadia, being for the most part limited by a sea which 
still cannot be navigated because of its vastness and 
desolation ; the breadth is less than thirty thousand 
stadia, being bounded by the regions that are un- 
inhabitable on account either of heat or cold. For 
merely the part of the quadrilateral that is un- 
inhabitable on account of the heat—since it has a 
breadth of eight thousand eight hundred stadia and 
a maximum length of one hundred and twenty six 
thousand stadia, that is, half the length of the 
equator—is more than half the inhabited world, and 
the remainder of the quadrilateral would be still more 
than that.! | 

7. In essential accord with all this are the views 
of Hipparchus. He says that, having taken as 
hypothesis the measurement of the earth as stated 
by Eratosthenes, he must then abstract the inhabited 
world from the earth in his discussion ; for it will not 
make much difference with respect to the celestial 
phenomena for the several inhabited places whether 
the measurement followed is that of Eratosthenes or 
that given by the later geographers. Since, then, 
according to Eratosthenes, the equator measures two 
hundred and fifty two thousand stadia, the fourth 


equator ; let CD be 180° of the parallel through the northern 
limit of the inhabited world; join A and C, and B and D; 
and then draw an arc of 180° parallel to the equator at 
8,800 stadia north of the equator, and also two meridian- 
arcs from CD to ABS through the eastern and western limits, 
respectively, of the inhabited world. Thus we have the 
large quadrilateral ACDB, and, within it, four small quadri- 
laterals, which constitute the three divisions above-men- 
tioned. 
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1 Kratosthenes divided the circumference of the earth into 
sixty intervals, one interval being equal to 6°. Hipparchus 
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part of it would be sixty three thousand stadia ; and 
this is the distance from the equator to the pole, 
namely, fifteen sixtieths of the sixty intervals into 
which the equator is divided.t And the distance 
from the equator to the summer tropic is four 
sixtieths ; and the summer tropic is the parallel 
drawn through Syene. Now the several distances 
are computed from the standard measures that are 
obvious to our senses. The summer tropic, for 
instance, must pass through Syene, because there, 
at the time of the summer solstice, the index of the 
sun-dial does not cast a shadow at noon. And the 
meridian through Syene is drawn approximately along 
the course of the Nile from Meroé to Alexandria, and 
this distance is about ten thousand stadia ; and Syene 
must lie in the centre of that distance; so that the 
distance from Syene to Meroé is five thousand stadia. 
And when you have proceeded about three thousand 
stadia ina straight line south of Meroé, the country is 
no longer inhabitable on account of the heat, and there- 
fore the parallel through these regions, being the 
same as that through the Cinnamon-producing 
Country, must be put down as the limit and the 
beginning of our inhabited world on the South. 
Since, then, the distance from Syene to Meroé is five 
thousand stadia, to which we have added the other 
three thousand stadia, the total distance from Syene 
to the confines of the inhabited world would be eight 
thousand stadia. But the distance from Syene to 
the equator is sixteen thousand eight hundred stadia 
(for that is what the four sixtieths amounts to, since 
each sixtieth is estimated at four thousand two 


seems to have been the first to divide the earth into three 
hundred and sixty degrees. 
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\ / \ \ A 4 b) \ 
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€ A vf? J a By 5 dl > \ 
LaTop@, ovO OTe OovrAN viwos EoTL TLS, OVT Eb TA 

/ A / / € \ 
péexpt Oevpo oiknowd éotiv, OTov oO Oeptvos 
1 repatodra:, Madvig, for weparot. 
1 That is, at Thule the variable arctic circle has the fixed 


value of the summer tropic. Hence, according to Pytheas, 
the latitude of Thule would be the complement of that of 
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hundred stadia), and therefore we should have eight 
thousand eight hundred stadia left as the distance 
from the confines of the inhabited world to the 
equator, and from Alexandria twenty-one thousand 
eight hundred. Again, all agree that the route by 
sea from Alexandria to Rhodes is in a straight line 
with the course of the Nile, as also the route thence 
along the coast of Caria and [Ionia to the Troad, 
Byzantium, and the Borysthenes. Taking, therefore, 
the distances that are already known and sailed over, 
geographers inquire as to the regions beyond the 
Borysthenes that lie in a straight course with this 
line—as to how far they are inhabitable, and how 
far the northern parts of the inhabited world have 
their boundaries. Now the Roxolanians, the most 
remote of the known Scythians, live beyond the 
Borysthenes, though they are farther south than the 
most remote peoples of whom we have knowledge 
north of Britain ; and the regions beyond the Roxo- 
lanians become at once uninhabitable because of the 
eold ; and farther south than the Roxolanians are the 
Sarmatians who dwell beyond Lake Maeotis, and 
also the Scythians as far as the Eastern Scythians. 

8. Now Pytheas of Massilia tells us that Thule, 
the most northerly of the Britannic Islands, is far- 
thest north, and that there the circle of the summer 
tropic is the same as the arctic circle.!. But from the 
other writers [ learn nothing on the subject—neither 
that there exists a certain island by the name of Thule, 
nor whether the northern regions are inhabitable up 
to the point where the summer tropic becomes the 


the terrestrial tropic. Assuming that Pytheas placed the 
.latter at 24° (as did Eratosthenes and Strabo), he placed 
Thule at 66°. 
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KNOS. TavTayoU adNaYOD” 6 TAapAaKpovopeEVos 
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OTL. TO Hey yap TV aTro ZTNABY ypanpny er 
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1 rovtov, B. Niese, for tovro; A. Vogel approving. 

2 adAAaxov, A. Jacob, for moAAaxou. 

3 of te, A. Jacob, for of €, reporting that of re is the 
reading of A, B, and C. 

4 aot, Madvig inserts, after mAéorres. 
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arctic circle. But in my opinion the northern limit of 
the inhabited world is much farther to the south than 
where the summer tropic becomes the arctic circle. 
For modern scientific writers are not able to speak of 
any country north of Ierne, which lies to the north 
of Britain and near thereto, and is the home of men 
who are complete savages and lead a miserable exist- 
ence because of the cold; and therefore, in my 
opinion, the northern limit of our inhabited world 
is to be placed there. But if the parallel through 
Byzantium passes approximately through Massilia, as 
Hipparchus says on the testimony of Pytheas (Hip- 
parchus says, namely, that in Byzantium the relation 
of the index to the shadow is the same as that which 
Pytheas gave for Massilia), and if the parallel through 
the mouth of the Borysthenes is about three thou- 
sand eight hundred stadia distant from that parallel, 
then, in view of the distance from Massilia to Britain,! 
the circle drawn through the mouth of the Borys- 
thenes would fall somewhere in Britain. But 
Pytheas, who misleads people everywhere else, is, I 
think, wholly in error here too; for it has been 
admitted by many writers that all the line drawn 
from the Pillars to the regions of the Strait of Sicily 
and of Athens, and of Rhodes, lies on the same 
parallel ; and it is admitted that the part of that line 
from the Pillars to the strait runs approximately 
through the middle of the sea. And further, sailors 
say that the longest passage from Celtica to Libya, 
namely, that from the Galatic Gulf, is five thousand 
stadia, and that this is also the greatest width of the 
Mediterranean sea, and therefore the distance from 


1 That is, 3,700 stadia. 
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1 rpocéxovtas, Corais conjectures ; editors following. 
2 Groskurd transposes $7: from a position before imép to a 


position before xabamep. 
3 mépas, Corais inserts ; editors following. 
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the line in question to the head of the gulf would 
be two thousand five hundred stadia and less than 
that to Massilia; for Massilia is farther south than 
the head of the gulf. But the distance from Rhodes 
to Byzantium is about four thousand nine hundred 
stadia, and therefore the parallel through Byzantium 
would be much farther north than that through 
Massilia. And the distance from Massilia to Britain 
may possibly correspond to that from Byzantium to 
the mouth of the Borysthenes ; but the distance that 
should be set down for the stretch from Britain to 
Ierne is no longer a known quantity, nor is it known 
whether there are still inhabitable regions farther 
on, nor need we concern ourselves about the question 
if we give heed to what has been said above. For, 
so far as science is concerned, it is sufficient to 
assume that, just as it was appropriate in the case 
of the southern regions to fix a limit of the habit- 
able world by proceeding three thousand stadia 
south of Meroé (not indeed as though this were 
a very accurate limit, but as one that at least ap- 
proximates accuracy), so in this case too we must 
reckon not more than three thousand stadia north of 
Britain, or only a little more, say, four thousand 
stadia. And for governmental purposes there would 
be no advantage in knowing such countries and their 
inhabitants, and particularly if the people live in 
islands which are of such a nature that they can 
neither injure nor benefit us in any way because of 
their isolation. For although they could have held 
even Britain, the Romans scorned to do so, because 
they saw that there was nothing at all to fear from 
the Britains (for they are not strong enough to cross 
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1 6n, A. Jacob, for &y. 

2 Sdvait’ &v, Cobet, for Stvarat. 

3 &rt yévoiro, Corais, for émiyévoiro. 


4 rv, Kramer suspects, after mapaaanaAwy; Meineke 
deletes. 
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over and attack us), and that no corresponding 
advantage was to be gained by taking and holding 
their country. For it seems that at present more 
revenue is derived from the duty on their commerce 
than the tribute could bring in, if we deduct the 
expense involved in the maintenance of an army 
for the purpose of guarding the island and collecting 
the tribute ; and the unprofitableness of an occupa- 
tion would be still greater in the case of the other 
islands about Britain. 

9. Now if to the distance from Rhodes to the 
mouth of the Borysthenes we add the distance of 
four thousand stadia from the mouth of the Borys- 
thenes to the northern regions, the sum total amounts 
to twelve thousand seven hundred stadia, but the 
distance from Rhodes to the southern limit of the 
inhabited world is sixteen thousand six hundred 
stadia, and therefore the total breadth of the in- 
habited world would be less than thirty thousand 
stadia from south to north. Its length, however, is 
estimated at about seventy thousand stadia; and 
this is, from west to east, the distance from the capes 
of Iberia to the capes of India, measured partly by 
land journeys and partly by sea voyages. And that 
this length falls within the quadrilateral mentioned 
above is clear from the relation of the parallels to the 
equator; hence the length of the inhabited world is 
more than double its breadth. Its shape is described 
as about like that of a chlamys; for when we visit 
the several regions of the inhabited world, we dis- 
cover a considerable contraction in its width at 
its extremities, and particularly at its western 
extremities. 

10. We have now traced on aspherical surface the 
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cuvvevovow év TH ohaipa mpos ev onpetov, AA 
1 oxnuatwyv, Corais, for oixnuarwy; Groskurd, Meineke, 
Tardieu, following ; C. Miller approving. 
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area in which we say the inhabited world is situated ! ; 
and the man who would most closely approximate 
the truth by constructed figures must needs make 
for the earth a globe like that of Crates, and lay off 
on it the quadrilateral, and within the quadrilateral 
put down the map of the inhabited world. But since 
there is need of a large globe, so that the section in 
question (being a small fraction of the globe) may be 
large enough to receive distinctly the appropriate 
parts of the inhabited world and to present the 
proper appearance to observers, it is better for him 
to construct a globe of adequate size, if he can do so; 
and let it be no less than ten feet in diameter. But 
if he cannot construct a globe of adequate size or not 
much smaller, he should sketch his map on a plane 
surface of at least seven feet.2 For it will make 
only-a slight difference if we draw straight lines to 
represent the circles, that is, the parallels and 
meridians, by means of which we clearly indicate 
the “ climata,” the winds and the other differences, 
_and also the positions of the parts of the earth with 
reference both to each other and to the heavenly 
bodies—drawing parallel lines for the parallels and 
perpendicular lines for the circles perpendicular to 
the parallels, for our imagination can easily transfer 
to the globular and spherical surface the figure or 
magnitude seen by the eye on a plane surface. And 
the same applies also, we say, to the oblique circles 
and their corresponding straight lines. Although 
the several meridians drawn through the pole all 
converge on the sphere toward one point, yet on our 


1 That is, the quadrilateral. 
2 In length apparently ; thus the scale would suit 70,000 
stadia, the length of the inhabited world. 
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utkpd, Madvig, for utxpas. 

jv, Capps, for rnp. 

ve, Kramer suspects, before cxjua; Meineke deletes. 
cuvtiénot, Casaubon, for riéno.; editors following. 
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plane-surface chart it will not be a matter of im- 
portance merely to make the straight meridian lines 
converge slightly?; for there is no necessity for this 
in many cases, nor are the converging straight lines, 
when the lines of the sphere are transferred to the 
plane chart and drawn as straight lines, as easily 
understood as are the curved lines on the sphere. 

11. And so in what I have to say hereafter I shall 
assume that our drawing has been made on a plane 
chart. Now I shali tell what part of the land and sea 
I have myself visited and concerning what part I 
have trusted to accounts given by others by word of 
mouth or in writing. I have travelled westward 
from Armenia as far as the regions of Tyrrhenia ? 
opposite Sardinia, and southward from the Euxine 
Sea as far as the frontiers of Ethiopia. And you 
could not find another person among the writers on 
geography who has travelled over much more of the 
distances just mentioned than I; indeed, those who 
have travelled more than I in the western regions 
have not covered as much ground in the east, and 
those who have travelled more in the eastern countries 
are behind me in the western; and the same holds 
true in regard to the regions towards the south and 
north. However, the greater part of our material 
both they and I receive by hearsay and then form 
our ideas of shape and size and also other character- 
istics, qualitative and quantitative, precisely as the 
mind forms its ideas from sense impressions—for our 
senses report the shape, colour, and size of an apple, 
and also its smell, feel, and flavour; and from all this 
the mind forms the concept of apple. So, too, even 


1 That is, in view of the fact that no attempt is made to 
indicate curvature. 2 Tuscany. 
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in the case of large figures, while the senses perceive 
only the parts, the mind forms a concept of the whole 
from what the senses have perceived. And men 
who are eager to learn proceed in just that way: 
they trust as organs of sense those who have seen or 
wandered over any region, no matter what, some in 
this and some in that part of the earth, and they 
form in one diagram their mental image of the 
whole inhabited world. Why, generals, too, though 
they do everything themselves, are not present 
everywhere, but they carry out successfully most of 
their measures through others, trusting the reports 
of messengers and sending their orders around in 
conformity with the reports they hear. And he who 
claims that only those have knowledge who have 
actually seen abolishes the criterion of the sense of 
hearing, though this sense is much more important 
than sight for the purposes of science. 

12. In particular the writers of the present time 
can give a better account! of the Britons, the 
Germans, the peoples both north and south of the 
Ister, the Getans, the Tyregetans, the Bastarnians, 
and, furthermore, the peoples in the regions of the 
Caucasus, such as the Albanians and the I[berians.? 
Information has been given us also concerning 
Hyrcania and Bactriana by the writers of Parthian 
histories (Apollodorus of Artemita and his school), 
in which they marked off those countries more 
definitely than many other writers. Again, since the 
Romans have recently invaded Arabia Felix with an 
army, of which Aelius Gallus, my friend and com- 
panion, was the commander, and since the merchants 


1 That is, better than their predecessors. Compare 
bee 2A 2 The ‘‘ Eastern Iberians.” See page 227. 
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! grédos, Tyrwhitt, for ordaAos ; editors following. 
&, before woAv, Paetz deletes ; editors following. 


3 éxévyouev, Corais, for Aéywpev. 
4 ravtn, Tyrwhitt, for ravra ; editors following, 
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of Alexandria are already sailing with fleets by way 
of the Nile and of the Arabian Gulf as far as India, 
these regions also have become far better known to 
us of to-day than to our predecessors. At any rate, 
when Gallus was prefect of Egypt, I accompanied 
him and ascended the Nile as far as Syene and the 
frontiers of Ethiopia, and I learned that as many as 
one hundred and twenty vessels were sailing from 
Myos Hormos to India, whereas formerly, under the 
Ptolemies, only a very few ventured to undertake 
the voyage and to carry on traffic in Indian 
merchandise. 

13. Now my first and most important concern, both 
for the purposes of science and for the needs of the 
state, is this—to try to give, in the simplest possible 
way, the shape and size of that part of the earth 
which falls within our map, indicating at the same 
time what the nature of that part is and what portion 
it is of the whole earth; for this is the task proper 
of the geographer. But to give an accurate account 
of the whole earth and of the whole “spinning- 
whorl”! of the zone of which I was speaking is the 
function of another science—for instance, take the 
question whether the “ spinning-whorl ” is inhabited 
in its other fourth also. And, indeed, if it is inhabited, 
it is not inhabited by men such as exist in our fourth, 
and we should have to regard it as another inhabited 
world—which is a plausible theory. It is mine, 
however, to describe what is in this our own in- 
habited world. 

14. As I have said, the shape of the inhabited 
world is somewhat like a chlamys,! whose greatest 
breadth is represented by the line that runs through 


1 See 2. 5. 6. 
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1 The Sembritae, who revolted from Psammetichus in the 
seventh century B.c. and fled to an island of the Nile, north 
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the Nile, a line that begins at the parallel that runs 
through the Cinnamon-producing Country and the 
island of the fugitive Egyptians,! and ends at the 
parallel through Ierne ; its length is represented by 
that line drawn perpendicular thereto which runs 
from the west through the Pillars and the Strait of 
Sicily to Rhodes and the Gulf of Issus, passes along 
the Taurus Range, which girdles Asia, and ends at 
the Eastern Sea between India and the country of 
those Scythians who live beyond Bactriana. <Ac- 
cordingly, we must conceive of a parallelogram in 
which the chlamys-shaped figure is inscribed in such 
a way that the greatest length of the chlamys 
coincides with, and is equal to, the greatest length 
of the parallelogram, and likewise its greatest breadth 
and the breadth of the parallelogram. Now this 
chlamys-shaped figure is the inhabited world; and, 
as I said, its breadth is fixed by the par allelogram’ S 
outermost lines, which separate its inhabited and its 
uninhabited territory in both directions.?- And these 
sides were: in the north, the parallel through Ierne ; 
in the torrid region, the parallel through the Cinna- 
mon-producing Country; hence these lines, if pro- 
duced both east and west as far as those parts of the 
inhabited world that “rise opposite to®’’ them, will 
form a parallelogram with the meridian-lines that 
unite them at their extremities. Now, that the 
inhabited world is situated in this parallelogram is 
clear from the fact that neither its greatest breadth 
nor its greatest length falls outside thereof; and 


of Meroé. See Strabo 16. 4. 8. and 17. 1. 2. Herodotus 
speaks of them as ‘‘ voluntary deserters” (2. 30). 

2 North and south. 

> That is, that ‘‘ lie on the same parallel.” See page 254. 
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1 $76, Corais, for 8 a6; Meineke, Forbiger, following ; 
C. Miiller approving. 

2 pds, Pletho, Corais, delete, before tyv; Meineke 
following: 
3 al nutoovs, Groskurd inserts, from a suggestion by 

Gosselin ; all subsequent editors and translators following. 


: Se Meineke, for xo "I8npas ; Forbiger, Tardieu, 
following; A. Vogel, C. Miller, Tozer, approving. 
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that its shape is like a chlamys is apparent from the 
fact that the extremities of its length, being washed 
away by the sea, taper off on both sides+ and thus 
diminish its width there; and this is apparent from 
the reports of those who have sailed around the 
eastern and western parts in both directions.?. For 
these navigators declare that the island called 
Taprobane is considerably south of India, inhabited 
nevertheless, and that it “rises opposite to” the 
Island of the Egyptians and the Cinnamon-bearing 
Country ; and that, indeed, the temperature of the 
atmosphere is much the same as that of these latter 
places; and the regions about the outlet of the 
Hyrcanian Sea are farther north than outermost 
Scythia beyond India, and the regions about Ierne 
are farther north still. A similar report is also 
made concerning the country outside the Pillars, 
namely, the promontory of Iberia which they call 
the Sacred Cape is the most westerly point of the 
inhabited world ; and this cape lies approximately on 
the line that passes through Gades, the Pillars, the 
Strait of Sicily, and Rhodes. At all these points, 
they say, the shadows cast by the sun-dial agree, and 
the winds that blow in either direction come from 
the same direction,? and the lengths of the longest 
days and nights are the same; for the longest day 
and the longest night have fourteen and a half 
equinoctial hours. Again, the constellation of the 
Cabeiri is sometimes seen along the coast near Gades. 
And Poseidonius says that from a tall house in a city 
about four hundred stadia distant from these regions 


1 See note on Chlamys, § 6 (preceding). 
2 That is, north and south. 
3 Strabo is referring to the periodic winds. 
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1 tov te robs, Corais, for rovrov re; Groskurd, Forbiger, 
following. 
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he saw a star which he judged to be Canopus itself, so 
judging from the fact that those who had proceeded 
but ashort distance south of Iberia were in agreement 
that they saw Canopus, and also from scientific 
observations made at Cnidus; for, says he, the 
observatory of Eudoxus at Cnidus is not much 
higher than the dwelling-houses, and from there, 
it is said, Kudoxus saw the star Canopus; and, 
adds Poseidonius, Cnidus lies on the parallel of 
Rhodes, on which lie both Gades and the coastline 
thereabouts. 

15. Now as you sail to the regions of the south 
you come to Libya; of this country the westernmost 
coast extends only slightly beyond Gades; then this 
coast, forming a narrow promontory, recedes towards 
the southeast and gradually broadens out to the 
point where it reaches the land of the Western 
Ethiopians. ‘hey are the most remote people south 
of the territory of Carthage, and they reach the 
parallel that runs through the Cinnamon-producing 
Country. But if you sail in the opposite direction 
from the Sacred Cape until you come to the people 
called Artabrians, your voyage is northward, and you 
have Lusitania on your right hand. Then all the 
rest of your voyage is eastward, thus making an 
obtuse angle to your former course, until you reach 
the headlands of the Pyrenees that abut on the 
ocean. The westerly parts of Britain lie opposite 
these headlands towards the north; and in like 
manner the islands called Cassiterides,! situated in 
the open sea approximately in the latitude of Britain, 
lie opposite to, and north of, the Artabrians. There- 
fore it is clear how greatly the east and west ends of 


1 <<'Tin Islands”; now Scilly. 
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the inhabited world have been narrowed down by 
the surrounding sea. 

16. Such being the general shape of the inhabited 
world, it is clearly helpful to assume two straight 
lines that intersect each other at right angles, one of 
which will run through the entire greatest length 
and the other through the entire greatest breadth of 
the inhabited world ; and the first line will be one of 
the parallels, and the second line one of the meri- 
dians; then it will be helpful to conceive of lines 
parallel to these two lines on either side of them 
and by them to divide the land and the sea with 
which we happen to be conversant. For thereby the 
shape of the inhabited world will prove more clearly 
to be such as I have described it, being judged by 
the extent of the lines, which lines are of different 
measurements, both those of the length and those of 
the breadth ; and thereby too the “climata”’ will be 
better represented, both in the east and in the west, 
and likewise in the south and in the north. But 
since these straight lines must be drawn through 
known places, two of them have already been so 
drawn, I mean the two central lines mentioned above, 
the one representing the length and the other the 
breadth ; and the other lines will be easily found by 
the help of these two. For by using these lines as 
“elements, !so to speak, we can correlate the regions 
that are parallel, and the other positions, both geo- 
graphical and astronomical, of inhabited places. 

17. It is the sea more than anything else that 
defines the contours of the land and gives it its 


1 Or, as we would say, ‘‘axes of co-ordinates.” (Strabo 
has in mind something similar to our system of co-ordinates 
in analytical geometry.) 
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1 §, Corais inserts, after &AAwv ; generally followed. 
2 #, Corais inserts ; Groskurd, Kramer, Forbiger, following. 
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shape, by forming gulfs, deep seas, straits, and like- 
wise isthmuses, peninsulas, and promontories; but 
both the rivers and the mountains assist the seas 
herein. It is through such natural features that we 
gain a clear conception of continents, nations, favour- 
able positions of cities, and all the other diversified 
details with which our geographical map is filled. 
And among these details are the multitude of islands 
scattered both in the open seas and along the whole 
seaboard. And since different places exhibit differ- 
ent good and bad attributes, as also the advantages 
and inconveniences that result therefrom, some due 
to nature and others resulting from human design, 
the geographer should mention those that are due to 
nature ; for they are permanent, whereas the adven- 
titious attributes undergo changes. And also of the 
latter attributes he should indicate such as can 
persist for a long time, or else such as can not persist 
for long and yet somehow possess a certain distine- 
tion and fame, which, by enduring to later times, 
make a work of man, even when it no longer exists, 
a kind of natural attribute of a place; hence it is 
clear that these latter attributes must also be men- 
tioned. Indeed, it is possible to say concerning 
many cities what Demosthenes said ! of Olynthus and 
the cities round about it,? which have so completely 
disappeared, he says, that a visitor could not know 
even whether they had ever been founded. But 
nevertheless men like to visit these places as well as 
others, because they are eager to see at least the traces 
of deeds so widely famed, just as they like to visit the 
tombs of illustrious men. So, also, I have mentioned 
1 Philippics 3. 117. 
2 Methone, Apollonia, and thirty-two other cities. 
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pipbwov Kal TONTELMY peuvywEeOa TOV MNKETL Ov- 
cov, évTav0a Kal Tis a@perelas mpoKxaroupévns 
TOV QUTOV TpoTroV évTep Kal él TOV Tpakewr' 7 
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aTovs 6€ TéTTapas: @v o pév Bopevos Kaotia 
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avayéovtat OardtTns, 0 pev THS Kaomias Kat 
avTikpv pddtaota, o b€ THs Llovtixjs: Tov 6é 
TETAPTOD, damep TON TOUTOUS vrrepBEBATaL KATA 
TO péyebos, 1) eVTOS. Kab Kal? mpas Deryopern Oahar- 
Ta amepyaverat, THY ev apxny aTO THS eomépas 
AapBdavovea Kal Tov Kara TAS “Hpaxnretous OTN 
Las wopOuov, unKxuvopevyn © els TO TpOsS EW pépos 
éy ANX®@ Kai GArX@! TrAaATEL, weTa OE TAVTA ayLCO- 
pévyn Kal TeXevTwaa eis dVO KOATTOUS TEXALOUS, 
TOV mev ev aplaoTepa, OvTep KvEewvov TovTov Tpoc- 
ayopevomev, TOV 6 ETEpOV TOV GUYKELMEVOY EK TE 
TOU Aiyurtiou TENAYOUS Kab TOU Tlappuatov 
kat Tov Iootxov. amavtes © ot Nex Oeuvres KOMTot 
amo THs 6&&o Oardrrns OTEVOV ExXOUaE TOV 
elo oun, Ha dov pev 0 TE ‘ApaBtos Kal oO 
KATO LTHdas, TT OV & ob Novarot. » O€ TrEpl- 
KNELOUTA avTous V7 TpLyh veveuntar, Kaba- 
TEP elpnTar. 7 pev ovv Kipoern TOAVTXNLOVE- 
oTATY TATOY eorUn, 7) dé ArBin TavavTia 


méTrovOev, » Se Acia péonv tas audow exer 


* at %4AAw, Casaubon conjectures ; editors following. 
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customs and constitutions that no longer exist, for 
the reason that utility urges me in their case just as 
it does in the case of deeds of action ; that is, either 
to incite emulation or else avoidance of this or that. 

18. I now resume my first sketch of the inhabited 
world and say that our inhabited world, being girt 
by the sea, admits into itself from the exterior sea 
along the ocean many gulfs, of which four are very 
large. Of these four gulfs the northern one is 
called the Caspian Sea (though some call it the 
Hyrcanian Sea); the Persian Gulf and the Arabian 
Gulf pour inland from the Southern Sea, the one 
about opposite the Caspian Sea and the other about 
opposite the Pontus; and the fourth, which far 
exceeds the others in size, is formed by the sea 
which is called the Interior Sea, or Our Sea; it takes 
its beginning in the west at the strait at the Pillars 
of Heracles, and extends lengthwise towards the 
regions of the east, but with varying breadth, and 
finally divides itself and ends in two sea-like gulfs, 
the one on the left hand, which we call the Euxine 
Pontus, and the other consisting of the Egyptian, 
the Pamphylian, and the Issican Seas. All these 
aforesaid gulfs have narrow inlets from the Exterior 
Sea, particularly the Arabian Gulf and that at the 
Pillars, whereas the others are not so narrow. The 
land that surrounds these gulfs is divided into three 
parts, as I have said. Now Europe has the most 
irregular shape of all three; Libya has the most 
regular shape ; while Asia occupies a sort of middle 
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position between the other two in this respect. And 
the cause of their irregularity or their lack of it 
lies in the coastline of the Interior Sea, whereas the 
coastline of the Exterior Sea, with the exception of 
that of the aforesaid gulfs, is regular and, as I have 
said, like a chlamys; but I must leave out of view 
the other slight irregularities, for a little thing is 
nothing when we are dealing with great things. 
And further, since in the study of geography we 
inquire not merely into the shapes and dimensions of 
countries, but also, as I have said, into their positions 
with reference to each other, herein, too, the coast- 
line of the Interior Sea offers for our consideration 
more varied detail than that of the Exterior Sea. 
And far greater in extent here than there is the 
known portion, and the temperate portion, and the 
portion inhabited by well-governed cities and 
nations. Again, we wish to know about those parts 
of the world where tradition places more deeds of 
action, political constitutions, arts, and everything 
else that contributes to practical wisdom ; and our 
needs draw us to those places with which commercial 
and social intercourse is attainable; and these are 
the places that are under government, or rather 
under good government. Now, as I have said, our 
Interior Sea has a great advantage in all these 
respects; and so with it I must begin my de- 
scription. 

19. I have already stated that the strait at the 
Pillars forms the beginning to this gulf; and the 
narrowest part of the strait is said to be about 
seventy stadia; but after you sail through the 
narrows, which are one hundred and twenty stadia 
in length, the coasts take a divergent course all at 
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1 rns, Kramer suspects, before trav SryndAév; Meineke 


deletes ; C. Miiller approving. 
2 Sapddviov, Corais, for Sapséviov; Meineke following ; 
C. Miiller approving. 
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once, though the one on the left diverges more; and 
then the gulf assumes the aspect of a great sea. It 
is bounded on the right side by the coastline of 
Libya as far as Carthage, and on the other side, 
first, by Iberia and also by Celtica in the regions of 
Narbo and Massilia, and next by Liguria, and finally 
by Italy as far as the Strait of Sicily. The eastern 
side of this sea is formed by Sicily and the straits 
on either side of Sicily; the one between Italy and 
Sicily is seven stadia in width and the one between 
Sicily and Carthage is fifteen hundred stadia. But 
the line from the Pillars to the seven-stadia strait is 
a part of the line to Rhodes and the Taurus Range ; 
it cuts the aforesaid sea approximately in the middle ; 
and it is said to be twelve thousand stadia in length. 
This, then, is the length of the sea, while its great- 
est breadth is as much as five thousand stadia, the 
distance from the Galatic Gulf between Massilia and 
Narbo to the opposite coast of Libya. The entire 
portion of this sea along the coast of Libya they call 
the Libyan Sea, and the portion that lies along the 
opposite coast they call, in order, the Iberian Sea, 
the Ligurian Sea, the Sardinian Sea, and finally, to 
Sicily, the Tyrrhenian Sea. There are numerous 
islands along the coast of the Tyrrhenian Sea as far 
as Liguria, and largest of all are Sardinia and 
Corsica, except Sicily ; but Sicily is the largest and 
best of all the islands in our part of the world. 


STRABO 


NerTromevat Treradytar pev Llavdatepia! te Kal 
Ilovtia, mpoayesot 6€ AiOanria Te Kal TDavacia 
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1 Tlavéarepia, Meineke, for Mavdapia. 


2 al te Yuuvhjowa, Du Theil, Kramer, for 4% te Tupryoia. 
> ov8 ai, Corais, for ov8é; Meineke following. 
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Far behind these in size are Pandateria and Pontia, 
which lie in the open sea, and, lying near the land, 
Aethalia, Planasia, Pithecussa, Prochyta, Capreae, 
Leucosia, and others like them. But on the other 
side of the Ligurian Sea the islands off the rest of 
the coast up to the Pillars are not numerous, among 
which are the Gymnesiae and Ebysus; and those off 
the coasts of Libya and Sicily are not numerous, 
either, among which are Cossura, Aegimurus, and 
the Liparian Islands, which some call the Islands of 
Aeolus. 

20. Beyond Sicily and the straits on both sides of 
it other seas join with the former sea. The first is 
the sea in front of the Syrtes and Cyrenaea and the 
two Syrtes themselves, and the second is the sea 
formerly called the Ausonian Sea, but now the 
Sicilian Sea, which is confluent with and a continu- 
ation of the first sea. Now the sea in front of the 
Syrtes and Cyrenaea is called the Libyan Sea, and it 
ends at the Egyptian Sea. Of the Syrtes, the lesser 
is about one thousand six hundred stadia in circum- 
ference; and the islands Meninx and Cercina lie at 
either side of its mouth. As for the Greater Syrtes, 
Eratosthenes says that its circuit is five thousand 
stadia, and its breadth eighteen hundred stadia, 
reckoning from the Hesperides to Automala and to 
the common boundary between Cyrenaea and the 
rest of Libya in that region; but others have esti- 
mated its circuit at four thousand stadia, and _ its 
breadth at fifteen hundred stadia, as much as the 
breadth of its mouth is. The Sicilian Sea lies in 
front of Sicily and Italy toward the regions of the 
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pEpos Kal €TL TOU peragv TOpov THs TE _ Pnyivns 
bey pt Ao pov, Kab THS Meoonvias HEX pl 2u- 
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ai Te “Apuptioes Kab Kupixtecy eal ArBupvides: 
étt & ‘loca Kal Tparyouptov Kat 7 } Mérawa Kop- 
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[LnOELOL. TOU LuKENLKOD O€ TO ért K pyrny amo 
Tayvvov TETPAKLTXUMOV xa TevTaKoa lov oTa- 
dtav daci: Too OUTOV 6é Kat TO émt Taivapov TIS 
ANaKkwvicis: TO O€ amo aKpas ‘Tarvyias emt TOV 
puxov TOU KopwOtaxod Kodrou TOV [ev Opta- 
XeMov éotly éXaTTOV, TO 6 ATO ‘laruyias els 
THY ArBonv ™ N€0V TOV TET paKtaXiAlov éoTi. 
veo 6 elaly évtavba y TE Kopkupa Kal 2vPora 
mpo THS Hrespatidos, cat ébeEns mpo Tob Kopw- 
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east, and, besides, in front of the strait that lies 
between them—in front of the territory of Rhegium 
as far as Locri, and of the territory of Messina as 
far as Syracuse and Pachynum. Toward the regions 
of the east it stretches on to the headlands of 
Crete, and its waters also wash round most of the 
Peloponnesus and fill what is called the Gulf of 
Corinth. On the north it stretches to the Iapygian 
Cape and the mouth of the Ionian Gulf and to the 
southern parts of Epirus as far as the Ambracian 
Gulf and the coast that adjoins it and, with the 
Peloponnesus, forms the Corinthian Gulf. But the 
Ionian Gulf is part of what is now called the 
Adriatic Sea. The right side of this sea is formed 
by Illyria, and the left by Italy up to its head at 
Aquileia. It reaches up towards the north-west in a 
narrow and long course ; and its length is about six 
thousand stadia, while its greatest breadth is twelve 
hundred stadia. There are numerous islands in this 
sea: off the Illyrian coast the Apsyrtides, and Cyric- 
tica, and the Liburnides, and also Issa, Tragurium, 
Black Corcyra, and Pharus;.and off the Italian 
coast the Diomedeae. The stretch of the Sicilian 
Sea from Pachynum to Crete, they say, measures 
four thousand five hundred stadia, and just as much 
the stretch to Taenarum in Laconia ; and the stretch 
from the Iapygian Cape to the head of the Gulf of 
Corinth is less than three thousand stadia, while 
that from lIapygia to Libya is more than four 
thousand. The islands of this sea are: Corcyra 
and Sybota off the coast of Epirus; and next to 
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1 Kaprafov, Tzschucke, for Kumpov; Groskurd, Forbiger, 
following. 

“The MSS. have: pepav. Ths 8 “Agias al re KukdAddes. 
Pletho deletes the 8 before ’Actas, and inserts év @ before 
al re KuxaAddes. 
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them, off the Gulf of Corinth, Cephallenia, Ithaca, 
Zacynthus, and the Echinades. 

21. Adjoining the Sicilian Sea are the Cretan, the 
Saronic, and the Myrtoan Seas. The Myrtoan Sea is 
between Crete, Argeia! and Attica; its greatest 
breadth, measured from Attica, is about one thousand 
two hundred stadia, and its length is less than double 
its breadth. In this sea are the islands of Cythera, 
Calauria, Aegina and its neighbouring isles, Salamis, 
and some of the Cyclades. Next beyond the Myrtoan 
Sea comes immediately the Aegean Sea, with the Gulf 
of Melas and the Hellespont; and also the Icarian 
and Carpathian Seas, extending to Rhodes, Crete, 
Carpathus,and the first regions of Asia. In the Aegean 
are the Cyclades,? the Sporades, and the islands 
that lie off Caria, Ionia, and Aeolis up to the Troad 
—I mean Cos, Samos, Chios, Lesbos, and Tenedos ; 
so also those that lie off Greece as far as Macedonia 
and Thrace the next country beyond Macedonia— 
namely, Kuboea, Scyros, Peparethos, Lemnos, Thasos, 
Imbros, Samothrace, and a number of others, con- 
cerning which I shall speak in my detailed description. 
The length of this sea is about four thousand stadia 
or slightly more, and its breadth is about two 
thousand stadia. It is surrounded by the aforesaid 
regions of Asia, and by the coast-line from Sunium 
to the Thermaic Gulf as you sail towards the north, 


1 Argolis. 

2 Strabo has just said that ‘‘ some of the Cyclades” belong 
to the Myrtoan Sea. He elsewhere places ‘‘many of the 
Sporades” in the Carpathian Sea (10.5. 14) ; and Samos, Cos, 
and others in the Icarian Sea (10. 5.18). He now, apparently, 
makes the Aegean comprehend all these islands and many 
others besides. But the text is corrupt. 
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Tapanias Kat TOV Maxkedovixdv KoATTOV pméexpl 
THs Opaxias yeppovycov. 

22. Kara 6€ tavtny éotl TO émtactTab.oy TO 
Kata Snotov Kat "A Bvsov, dv ov To Aiyatov Kal o 
‘EXdrAjomovtos éxdidwat impos apxtov eis aAdo 
méhayos, 0 Karodat IIpotrovtida. KaKetvo eis ad- 
ho, TOY KvEewvov mpocayopevomevoy movtov. eéaTe 
dé 610dXaTTOs TpoTOY TVA OUTOS* KATA pécoV yap 
TWS akpat Ovo TpoTitTovGLY, 7 pev éx THS Kvpo- 
Tns Kal Tov Bopetwv pepav, 7 8 é&x THs Actas 
évavtia TavTn, cvvayovoat TOV peTakv Topov Kal 
Totovcat Ovo TEAaYN peyada: TO pEV OV THS 
Kipemns adxpwrnpiov Karettat Kpiod pét@mov, TO 
dé THS “Acias Kdpap Bus, dvéyovta addjA@V TeEpi 
dtaxtriovs ! aotadtous Kal TevTaKoctous. TO pev 
ovv mpos éomépayv rédayos phKds eoTLY aTrO 
Bufavtiov péypt tov éxBorov tov Bopvalévovs 
TTALLMY TPLTXLNL@Y OKTAKOOL@V, TAATOS O€ dLC- 
yuMLov oKTaKociov év ToUT@ 8 7 AevKy vi}cOs 
éott’ TO © é@ov éott TrapdunKes, els oTEVOV 
TENEVTOV puxoy TOV KaTa ALtocKovpLaoa, él TeV- 
TAKLOXLALOUS 7) pulKp@ TWrelous aTadtovs, TO 6é 
TAATOS Tept TpLaXLALoUS' 7 S€ TEpipweTpOS TOU 
CUMTAVTOS TEAdYOUS éoTi OLtopUpL@Y TOU Kal 
TEVTAKLOYLNLOVY oTAdimV. etKafovoL OE TLVES TO 
TKHUA THS TepleTpou TAVTS eVTETAMEVO YKVOLKO 


1 C. Miiller shews that S:0x:Afovs must not be changed to 
xtAlous, with most editors. 
2 éxtaxootwy, C. Miiller proposes to insert, after dio xtAlwv 
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and by the Macedonian Gulfs up to the Thracian 
Chersonese. 

22. Along this Chersonese lies the strait, seven 
stadia in length, between Sestus and Abydus, through 
which the Aegean Sea and the Hellespont empty 
northwards into another sea which they call the 
Propontis ; and the Propontis empties into another 
sea termed the “ Euxine’”’! Pontus. This latter is a 
double sea, so to speak: for two promontories jut 
out at about the middle of it, one from Europe and 
the northern parts, and the other, opposite to it, 
from Asia, thus contracting the passage between 
them and forming two large seas. The promontory 
of Europe is called Criumetopon,? and that of Asia, 
Carambis*?; and they are about two thousand five 
hundred stadia distant from each other. Now 
the western sea has a length of three thousand 
eight hundred stadia, reckoning from Byzantium to 
the mouths of the Borysthenes, and a breadth of two 
thousand eight hundred stadia ; in this sea the island 
of Leuce is situated. The eastern sea is oblong 
and ends in a narrow head at Dioscurias; it has a 
length of five thousand stadia or a little more, and a 
breadth of about three thousand stadia. The cireum- 
ference of the whole sea is approximately twenty- 
five thousand stadia. Some compare the shape of 
this circumference to that of a bent Scythian bow,‘ 

* On the term ‘‘ Euxine” see 7. 3. 6. 

2 Cape Karadje, in Crimea. 

3 Cape Kerembe, in Paphlagonia. 

* The Scythian bow consisted of a central bar of elastic 
wood to whose ends were fitted the curved horns of an ibex 
or goat, the horns being tipped with metal and joined by a 
bow-string of ox-hide or sheep’s-hide. At the junction of 


the bar with each horn the curvature of the horn was con- 
cave but, at the tip, the horn had a convex curvature. 
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ToE@, THY pev vevpav é£opoLovyTes Tois dekLots 
KANOUMEVOLS pepert tov Ilovtov (Tadra & éotly o 
mapam ous 0 ATO TOU TTOMATOS Hex pe TOU puyou 
Tob KATO Avocxoupidéa: TY yap THIS KapapBtos 
n Ye addy Tao a, NLOV pLLK pas EXEL elaoxas! te Kal 
efoxas, aot et0eta eoLKeva), THD dé AOLTHV TO 
KEPAaTL TOU TOo£ou Surtip é EX OTE TH émuatpobyy, 
THD pev ava Tepipeper Tépav, THV O€ KAT@ EvOUTE- 
pav’ ovT@ O€ KaKelwny aTrepydbeo Pat Svo0 KONTOUS, 
ov o éoméplos ToAv Oatépov TrepipepeaTeEpos 
; 

éoTUV. 

23. ‘Tréprertau d€ TOU ewO woo KONTOU pos 
dipKT OV 9 Ma@tis Aipvn, THY T€pl MT POV éxouca 
evvaxlax iio oradioy Kab HuKp@ TAEOVOY™ 
éxdi0@at oe aut fev els Ilovrov KATA TOV Kup- 
pLepuxov kahovpevov Béoopor, ovTos dé KATA TOV 
Opaxcov eis THY Iporovrida: TO yep Bulavtvaxoy 
TTOMA OVTW Kadovor Opaxtov Boomopor, 0 0 TeTpa- 
aT aouov € éotuv. 1 O€ I poropvtis Xediov Kat TeV- 
TAKOTLIWY NEYETAL TO [LKOS TTAOLWY TO ATO THS 
Tpwddos ért to Bulavtiov: mdpicov 6€ Tes éoTt 
Kal TO WAATOS. evraiba 6 2 TOV Kufixnvav 
(OpuTae vhoos Kal TA Tepl QUT ynoia. 

24. Tovavrn pev 7) T pos aipK TOV TOU Aiyaiov 
Tedayous avdyvols Kal TooavTn, Tad O amo 
THS ‘Podias 1) TO Aiyom roy TEAS moLovoa Kal 
TO Tad vAvov Kal 70 Iootxov emt pev THY &w Kal 
Ths Kidtxias cata ‘looov éxtetvetat HEX pt Kal 
TEVTAKLO cALov oT AOLoV Tapa te Avxiav Kat 
Tlaupuriav Kat tHv Kidicoy mapadiay TACaD. 
évtedOev 5€ Xupia te Kat Doivicn Kal AtyumTros 

1 eigoxas, Meineke, for évoxas. 
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likening the bow-string to the regions on what is 
called the right-hand side of the Pontus (that is, the 
ship-course along the coast from the outlet to the 
head at Dioscurias; for with the exception of the 
promontory of Carambis the whole shore has but 
small recesses and projections, so that it is like a 
straight line; and the rest they liken to the horn 
of the bow with its double curve, the upper curve 
being rounded off, while the lower curve is straighter ; 
and thus they say the left coast forms two gulfs, 
of which the western is much more rounded than 
the other. 

23. North of the eastern gulf lies Lake Maeotis, 
which has a circumference of nine thousand stadia 
or even a little more. It empties into the Pontus at 
what is called the Cimmerian Bosporus, and the 
Pontus empties into the Propontis at the Thracian 
Bosporus; for they give the name of Thracian Bos- 
porus to the outlet at Byzantium, which is four 
stadia.t The Propontis is said to be fifteen hundred 
stadia long, reckoning from the Troad to Byzantium ; 
and its breadth is approximately the same. In it lie 
the island of Cyzicus and the little islands in its 
neighbourhood. 

24. Such, then, is the nature and such the size of 
the arm of the Aegean Sea that extends towards the 
north. Again: the arm that begins at Rhodes and 
forms the Egyptian, the Pamphylian, and the Issican 
Seas, stretches towards the east as far as Issus in 
Cilicia for a distance of five thousand stadia along 
Lycia, Pamphylia, and the whole coastline of Cilicia. 
Thence, Syria, Phoenicia, and Egypt encircle the sea 


' That is, in breadth ; but compare 7. 6. 1. 
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eyxvihot POS VOTOV Ty Oddatray Kal pos vow 
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TEVTAKLT XLALOUS OvUK OKVOUVT OV elmety, avTos 6é 
dua TOV o xvoO npiK ev /P@ MOV OY dveupety Tplaxe- 
tous eM TaKOaLOUS TEVTNKOVTA. Tovtou 67 Tob 
TENAYOUS TO ™ pos TH Kiduxia cat Hapgpurig Kal 
tov Llovtixovd Ta KaNovpmeva beta HEN Kal 
Uporrovris Kat 7 epegijs Tapanter pen pl Tlap- 
purias T Ovet TWA XEppovnaov peyaday KaL meyav 
TAYTNS io mov TOV amo THS T pos Tapo@ Janarrns 
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THY Oepioxupay. 1) yap évTos THS YPappens TAUTNS 
YoOpa péype Kapias Kal “Iwvias kal Tov evTOs 
“Advos VE [0 LEVOV éOvav TeptkhuaTos anaca 
éotTiv uToO Tov Aiyatov kal TOD ExaT Epo bev rex- 
Oévtwv THS JaratTns pep@v: Kal 617 Kal KaNODMEV 
"Aciav TavTny idiws Kal OMOvUpLES Th Ong. 

AS SurAdyBony 0 eiTrely, TIS. Kal Types Janrar- 
TNS VOTLOTATOD pev eo onpevov 0 TIS pmeyarns 
LUpTEws buxXos, Kal pera TOUTOV 1) Kar Aiyutrtov 
“Arefavopera kai tov Neirou | Tpoxoa, Bopevora- 
Tov 6€ TO TOV BopucBévous cTopa’ et d€ Kal THY 
Mat@tiv tpoctiOein TO Terayer Tis (Kal yap 
éoTW ws av pépos), To Tov Tavaidos:  dva- 
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on the south and west as far as Alexandria. And 
Cyprus must lie both in the Issican and the Pam- 
phylian Gulfs, since it borders on the Egyptian Sea. 
The sea-passage from Rhodes to Alexandria is, with 
the north wind, approximately four thousand stadia, 
while the coasting-voyage is double that distance. 
Kratosthenes says that this is merely the assumption 
made by navigators in regard to the length of the 
sea-passage, some saying it is four thousand stadia, 
others not hesitating to say it is even five thousand 
stadia, but that he himself, by means of the shadow- 
catching sun-dial, has discovered it to be three 
thousand seven hundred and fifty stadia. Now the 
part of this sea that is next to Cilicia and Pamphylia, 
and the side called the right-hand side of the Pontic 
Sea, and the Propontis, and the sea-board next 
beyond as far as Pamphylia, form a great peninsula 
and a great isthmus belonging thereto that stretches 
from the sea at Tarsus to the city of Amisus, and to 
Themiscyra, the Plain of the Amazons. For the 
country within this line, as far as Caria and Ionia 
and the peoples that live on this side of the Halys 
River, is all washed by the Aegean or else by the 
above-mentioned parts thereof on both sides of the 
peninsula. And indeed we call this peninsula by 
the special name of Asia, the same name that is 
given to the whole continent. 

25. In short, the head of the Greater Syrtis is the 
most southerly point of our Mediterranean Sea, and 
next to this are Alexandria in Egypt and the mouths 
of the Nile; the most northerly point is the mouth 
of the Borysthenes, though if we add Lake Maeotis 
to the sea (and indeed it is a part of it, in a sense) 
the mouth of the Tanais is the most northerly point ; 
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the most westerly point is the strait at the Pillars ; 
and the most easterly point is the above-mentioned 
head of the Pontus at Dioscurias ; and Eratosthenes 
is wrong in saying that the Issican Gulf is the most 
easterly, for it lies on the same meridian with Amisus 
and Themiscyra—or, if you like, you may add in the 
territory of Sidene on to Pharnacia. From these 
regions the voyage to Dioscurias is, | might say, 
more than three thousand stadia eastward, as will 
become clearer when I describe that region in de- 
tail.1 Such, then, is the nature of our Mediterranean 
Sea. 

26. I must also give a general description of the 
countries that surround this sea, beginning at the 
same points at which I began to describe the sea 
itself. Now as you sail into the strait at the Pillars, 
Libya lies on your right hand as far as the stream of 
the Nile, and on your left hand across the strait lies 
Kurope as far as the Tanais. And both Europe and 
Libya end at Asia. But I must begin with Europe, 
because it is both varied in form and admirably 
adapted by nature for the development of excellence 
in men and governments, and also because it has 
contributed most of its own store of good things to 
the other continents; for the whole of it is in- 
habitable with the exception of a small region that 
is uninhabited on account of the cold. This un- 
inhabited part borders on the country of the Wagon- 
Dwellers in the region of the Tanais, Lake Maeotis, 
and the Borysthenes. Of the inhabitable part of 
Europe, the cold mountainous regions furnish by 
nature only a wretched existence to their inhabitants, 
yet even the regions of poverty and piracy become 


1 Compare 12 VF 
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' xara, Tyrwhitt, for «at &; Madvig also independently. 
* 7é, Madvig deletes, before woArtixdy. 
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civilised as soon as they get good administrators. 
Take the case of the Greeks: though occupying 
mountains and rocks, they used to live happily, 
because they took forethought for good government, 
for the arts, and in general for the science of living. 
The Romans, too, took over many nations that were 
naturally savage owing to the regions they in- 
habited, because those regions were either rocky or 
without harbours or cold or for some other reason 
ill-suited to habitation by many, and thus not only 
brought into communication with each other peoples 
who had been isolated, but also taught the more 
savage how to live under forms of government. But 
all of Europe that is level and has a temperate 
climate has nature to codperate with her toward 
these results; for while in a country that is blessed 
by nature everything tends to peace, in a dis- 
agreeable country everything tends to make men 
warlike and courageous; and so both kinds of 
country receive benefits from each other, for the 
latter helps with arms, the former with products of 
the soil, with arts, and with character-building. But 
the harm that they receive from each other, if they 
are not mutually helpful, is also apparent; and the 
might of those who are accustomed to carry arms 
will have some advantage unless it be controlled by 
the majority. However, this continent has a natural 
advantage to meet this condition also; for the whole 
of it is diversified with plains and mountains, so that 
throughout its entire extent the agricultural and 
civilised element dwells side by side with the war- 
like element; but of the two elements the one that 
is peace-loving is more numerous and therefore keeps 
control over the whole body; and the leading 
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1 The words «al mpds eiphyvny are unintentionally omitted 
by Kramer ; also by Meineke, Miiller-Diibner, Tozer, Tardieu. 
2 égov, Groskurd inserts ; Kramer, Forbiger, Miiller- 
Diibner, following. 

37 os &AAn waoa, Pletho, Siebenkees, Corais, following 
gypr, for abrn. 
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nations, too—formerly the Greeks and later the 
Macedonians and the Romans—have taken hold and 
helped. And for this reason Europe is most in- 
dependent of other countries as regards both peace 
and war; for the warlike population which she 
possesses is abundant and also that which tills her 
soils and holds her cities secure. She excels also in 
this respect, that she produces the fruits that are 
best and that are necessary for life, and all the use- 
ful metals, while she imports from abroad spices and 
precious stones—things that make the life of persons 
who have only a scarcity of them fully as happy as 
that of persons who have them in abundance. So, 
also, Europe offers an abundance of various kinds of 
cattle, but a scarcity of wild animals. Such, in a 
general way, is the nature of this continent. 

27. If, however, we look at the separate parts of 
it, the first of all its countries, beginning from the 
west, is Iberia, which in shape is like an ox-hide, 
whose “neck” parts, so to speak, fall over into the 
neighbouring Celtica ; and these are the parts that 
lie towards the east, and within these parts the 
eastern side of Iberia is cut of by a mountain, the 
so-called Pyrenees, but all the rest is surrounded by 
the sea; on the south, as far as the Pillars, it is 
surrounded by our Sea, and on the other side, as 
far as the northern headlands of the Pyrenees, by 
the Atlantic. The greatest length of this country is 
about six thousand stadia; and breadth, five thousand. 

28. Next to Iberia towards the east lies Celtica, 
which extends to the River Rhine. On its northern 
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pov T@ Bpettavixke krvopévn topO ued tavtt: 
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opov KaTéxoucl. TavTa O éaTly opewh paxts dia 


' gowbtyta, Corais, for mowtvtwy; Forbiger, Meineke, 
Miiller-Diibner, following. 
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side it is washed by the whole British Channel (for 
the whole island of Britain lies over against and 
parallel to the whole of Celtica and stretches length- 
wise about five thousand stadia) ; on its eastern side 
it is bounded by the River Rhine, whose stream runs 
parallel to the Pyrenees; and on its southern side it 
is bounded, on the stretch that begins at the Rhine, 
by the Alps, and by our sea itself in the region 
where the so-called Galatic Gulf! widens out—the 
region in which Massilia and Narbo are situated, 
very famous cities. Opposite this gulf, and facing in 
the opposite direction, lies another gulf? that is also 
ealled Galatic Gulf; and it looks toward the north 
and Britain ; and it is between these two gulfs that 
Celtica has its least breadth; for it is contracted 
into an isthmus of less than three thousand, but 
more than two thousand, stadia. Between these 
two guifs a mountain range, the so-called Cemmenus 
Mountain,? runs at right angles to the Pyrenees and 
comes to an end in the very centre of the plains of 
Celtica. As for the Alps (which are extremely high 
mountains that form the arc of a circle), their convex 
side is turned towards the plains of Celtica just 
mentioned and the Cemmenus Mountain, while their 
concave side is turned toward Liguria and Italy. 
Many tribes occupy these mountains, all Celtic 
except the Ligurians; but while these Ligurians 
belong to a different race, still they are similar to 
the Celts in their modes of life. They live in the part 
of the Alps that joins the Apennines, and they 
occupy a part of the Apennines also. The Apen- 
nines form a mountain range running through the 


' Gulf of Lyon. * Gulf of Gascogne. 
8 Cevennes. 
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apEapévnv ato tov “Pivouv kal to Tetixov map 
Kal To TOY Tupeyetav cal Bactapyev cal Yavpo- 
HATOY pexpl Tavaidos TOT apoo Kal THS Mato- 
TLCOS AMYNS, év dcEia € THv TE Opaeny dimacav 
KaL THY ‘Drupioa, AoiTHVY O€ KAaL TENEUTALAV THY 
‘EAAdOa. T POKEWT OL 6€ VHoOL THS Evperns, a as 
EDAMED, ef pev LTNrOv Daderpa TE Kab Karre- 
TEpLoes Kal Bpetravixat, évTos 6€ YTHrAOV al Te 
Pupvnova Kal adra vnotiboa Powixor Kat Ta 
TOV Maccadwwtov Kal Auyvov Kab au Tpo THS 
‘Tradias bey pl TOV AtoXov vicwy Kal THS DuKe- 
Mas, é Ocal TE TEpL THY ‘Hrreiporw Kal ‘EXA doa Kab 
péexpt Maxedovias kai THs Opakias Keppovycov. 


1 gradiwy, Pletho inserts, after émraxicxiAlwy ; following 
Op. 
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whole length of Italy from the north to the south 
and ending at the Strait of Sicily. 

29. The first parts of Italy are the plains that lie 
at the foot of the Alps and extend as far as the head 
of the Adriatic and the regions near it, but the rest 
of Italy is a narrow and long promontory in the form 
of a peninsula, through which, as I have said, the 
Apennines extend lengthwise for about seven thou- 
sand stadia, but with varying breadth. ‘The seas 
that make Italy a peninsula are the Tyrrhenian 
(which begins at the Ligurian Sea), the Ausonian, 
and the Adriatic. 

30. After Italy and Celtica come the remaining, 
or eastern, countries of Europe, which are cut in two 
by the River Ister. This river flows from the west 
towards the east and the Euxine Sea; it leaves on 
its left the whole of Germany (which begins at the 
Rhine), all the country of the Getans, and the 
country of the Tyregetans, Bastarnians, and Sar- 
matians as far as the River Tanais and Lake Maeotis ; 
and it leaves on its right the whole of Thrace, 
Illyria, and, lastly and finally, Greece. The islands 
which I have already mentioned! lie off Europe; 
outside the Pillars: Gades, the Cassiterides, and the 
Britannic islands ; and inside the Pillars: the Gym- 
nesiae and other little islands? of the Phoenicians,?® 
and those off Massilia and Liguria, and the islands 
off Italy up to the Islands of Aeolus and to Sicily, 
and all the islands round about Epirus and Greece 
and as far as Macedonia and the Thracian Cher- 
sonese. 


1 §§ 19-21 (above). 
* That is, the Pityussae, which, with the Gymnesiae, form 
the Balearic Isles. aniSee 3:°5. 1! 
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] 
2 


Mev, Jones inserts. 

tavTn, Capps, for mpbs thy abrny. 

* Groskurd defends the old reading Mara Savpouarar, 
and deletes the comma after ’AABavéyv ; Forbiger approving. 
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31. After the Tanais and Lake Maeotis come the 
regions of Asia—the Cis-Tauran regions which are 
contiguous to the Tanais and Lake Maeotis, and 
following upon these regions come the Trans-Tauran 
regions. For since Asia is divided in two by the 
Taurus Range, which stretches from the capes of 
Pamphylia to the eastern sea at India and farther 
Scythia, the Greeks gave the name of Cis-Tauran to 
that part of the continent which looks towards the 
north, and the name of Trans-Tauran to that part 
which looks towards the south; accordingly, the 
parts of Asia that are contiguous to lake Maeotis and 
the Tanais belong to the Cis-Tauran regions. The 
first of these regions are those that lie between the 
Caspian Sea and the Euxine Pontus, and they come 
to an end, in one direction, at the Tanais and the 
ocean, that is, both at the exterior ocean and at 
that part of it which forms the Hyrcanian Sea, and, 
in the other direction, at the isthmus, at the point 
where the distance from the head of the Pontus to 
the Caspian Sea is least. Then come those Cis- 
Tauran regions that are north of Hyrcania, which 
reach all the way to the sea at India and farther 
Scythia, and to Mt. Imaeus. These regions are 
inhabited, partly, by the Maeotic Sarmatians, and by 
the Sarmatians that dwell between the Hyrcanian 
Sea and the Pontus as far as the Caucasus and the 
countries of the Iberians and the Albanians, and by 
Scythians, Achaeans, Zygians, and Heniochians ; and, 
partly, beyond the Hyrcanian Sea, by Scythians, 
Hyrcanians, Parthians, Bactrians, Sogdianians, and 
also by the inhabitants of the regions that lie beyond 
India on the north. And to the south of the 
Hyrcanian Sea, in part, and of the whole of the 
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Kat Tov icOuwov tavtés petakév TavTns Kal Tov 
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1 +a, after cat, Pletho deletes; editors following. 
2 Kardaoves, Siebenkees, for Auvxdoves ; usually followed. 
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isthmus between this sea and the Pontus lie the 
greater part of Armenia, Colchis, the whole of 
Cappadocia up to the Euxine and to the Tibaranian 
tribes, and also the so-called Cis-Halys country, 
which embraces, first, next to the Pontus and to the 
Propontis, Paphlagonia, Bithynia, Mysia, the so-called 
“ Phrygia on the Hellespont” (of which the Troad 
is a part) ; and, secondly, next to the Aegean and to 
the sea that forms its continuation, Aeolis, Ionia, 
Caria, Lycia; and, thirdly, in the interior, Phrygia 
(of which both the so-called “Galatia of the Gallo- 
Grecians’”’ and “ Phrygia Epictetus!” form a part), 
Lycaonia, and Lydia. 

32. Following immediately upon the Cis-Tauran 
peoples come the peoples that inhabit the mountains?: 
the Paropamisadae, the tribes of the Parthians, of 
the Medes, of the Armenians, and of the Cilicians, 
and the Cataonians and the Pisidians. Next after 
the mountaineers come the Trans-Tauran regions. 
The first of them is India,? which is the greatest of 
all nations and the happiest in lot, a nation whose 
confines reach both to the eastern sea and to the 
southern sea of the Atlantic. In this southern sea, 
off the coast of India, lies an island, Taprobane,* 
which is not less than Britain. Then, if we turn from 
India toward the western regions and keep the 
mountains on our right, we come to a vast country, 
which, owing to the poverty of the soil, furnishes 
only a wretched livelihood to men who are wholly 
barbarians and belong to different races. They call 
this country Aria, and it extends from the mountains 

1 «* Phrygia-Annex ” ; the name given to lesser Phrygia by 
the Kings of Pergamus. 2 Compare 1]. 1. 4. 


3 For the full description of India, see 15. 1. 1 ff. 
4 Ceylon. 
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1 4, the reading of C, for of; so Groskurd, Kramer, Miiller- 
Diibner, and Meineke. 

* rovtous (namely «éAmovs), Casaubon, for tatty ; Du Theil, 
Tardieu, following ; Groskurd approving. 
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as far as Gedrosia and Carmania. Next after Aria, 
toward the sea, are Persia, Susiana, Babylonia 
(countries which reach down to the Persian Sea,") 
and the small tribes that dwell on the frontiers of 
those countries; while the peoples who live near 
the mountains or in the mountains themselves are 
the Parthians, the Medes, the Armenians and the 
tribes adjoining them, and the Mesopotamians. After 
Mesopotamia come the countries this side of the 
Kuphrates. These are: the whole of Arabia Felix 
(which is bounded by the whole extent of the 
Arabian Gulf and by the Persian Gulf), and all the 
country occupied by the Tent-Dwellers and by 
the Sheikh-governed tribes (which reaches to the 
Euphrates and Syria). Then come the peoples who 
live on the other side of the Arabian Gulf and as far 
as the Nile, namely, the Ethiopians and the Arabs, 
and the Egyptians who live next to them, and the 
Syrians, and the Cilicians (including the so-called 
“ Trachiotae *’’), and finally the Pamphylians. 

33. After Asia comes Libya, which is a continuation 
of Egypt and Ethiopia. Its shore that lies opposite 
to us runs in a straight line almost to the Pillars, 
beginning at Alexandria, except for the Syrtes and 
perhaps other moderate bends of gulfs and_ pro- 
jections of the promontories that form these gulfs ; 
but its coastline on the ocean from Ethiopia to a 
certain point is approximately parallel to the former 
line, and then it draws in on the south and forms a 
sharp promontory, which projects slightly outside 
the Pillars and thus gives to Libya approximately 


1 That is, the Persian Gulf, 
* That is, the inhabitants of ‘‘ Rugged Cilicia.” Compare 
ray Ort: 
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the shape of a trapezium. And Libya is—as the 
others show, and indeed as Cnaeus Piso, who was 
once the prefect of that country, told me—like a 
leopard’s skin ; for it is spotted with inhabited places 
that are surrounded by waterless and desert land. 
The Egyptians call such inhabited places “ auases.”’ ! 
But though Libya is thus peculiar, it has some other 
peculiarities, which give it a threefold division. In 
the first place, most of its coastline that lies opposite 
to us is extremely fertile, and especially Cyrenaea 
and the country about Carthage up to Maurusia and 
to the Pillars of Heracles ; secondly, even its coast- 
line on the ocean affords only moderate sustenance ; 
and thirdly, its interior region, which produces 
silphium, affords only a wretched sustenance, being, 
for the most part,a rocky and sandy desert; and the 
same is also true of the straight prolongation of this 
region through Ethiopia, the Troglodyte Country, 
Arabia, and Gedrosia where the Fish-Eaters live. 
The most of the peoples of Libya are unknown to us ; 
for not much of it is visited by armies, nor yet by 
men of outside tribes ; and not only do very few of 
the natives from far inland ever visit us, but what 
they tell is not trustworthy or complete either. But 
still the following is based on what they say. They 
call the most southerly peoples Ethiopians; those 
who live next north of the Ethiopians they call, in 
the main, Garamantians, Pharusians, and Nigritans ; 
those who live still north of these latter, Gaetulans ; 
those who live near the sea, or even on the seacoast, 
next to Egypt and as far as Cyrenaea, Marmaridans ; 
while they call those beyond Cyrenaea and the Syrtes, 
Psyllians, Nasamonians, and certain of the Gaetulans, 


1 That is, ‘‘ oases.” 
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A / uo) 
kal Tov TaitovAwy tivds, eit “AoBiotas Kat 
/ VA a / 
Bufaxiovs péeypt ths Kapynoovias. ord & 
b] \ e / / >] e wv 
éotiy 7 Kapyndovia: cuvarrovot 6 ot Nopddes 
avTH TovTwY Sé TOUS YyYwWpPLLwTaTOUS TOUS peV 
a“ \ \ A deh 
Macovnsets, Tous 6€ Macatavrtous mpocayopevou- 
ow: vaotato. 6 etat Mavpovorn. tmaca 8 
2 to N K 50 / > XG b, 10 4 
ato Kapynoovos pmexpt UTNrA@V éoTw evdaipor, 
/ A 
Onpirotpodos 5€, WaomrEp Kal 1) pecoyata Taca. 
b) > \ o? 1 \ T 10 A , 
ovx atretxos 691 kat Nopddas rexOjvai twas 
A lA la] aA 
avT@Y, ov Suvapévouvs yewpyely da TO TWANBOs 
an J , e nA n 
Tov Onpiwy TO Tadatov: ol O€ VOY dua TH ép- 
/ a / / \ la ¢€ I. 
TELPLA THS Onpas Ouapepovres, Kat TOY Popatov 
TPOTAAaLAVOVTWY TPOS TOUTO La THY OTrOVOHY 
\ N iA f , 
THv Tept Tas Onptomaxias, awpotépwv Trepiyiy- 
a J A Ie n 
vovTat Kal Tov Onpiwy Kal THS yewpyias. TooavTa 
a / / 
Kal TEPL TOV NTELPOV NEyomeED. 
ra A / \ 
34. Aotrov eitety Tept TOV KALMATOY, OTED KAL 
\ VA ¢ a 
avto éyee Kabortxnv vTroTUTwcLW, opunbetow éx 
A A / a a“ 
TOV ypaypav exeivo@v, & oToLvela exarécaper, 
A \ a \ lf 
Aéyw O€ THS TE TO wHKOS ahopLLovans TO MéeyLOTOV 
\ a \ / / be A \ / 
Kat THS TO TWAATOS, MAALTTA O€ THS TO TAATOS. 
la 9 A \ V4 A 
TOLS MEV OV ATTPOVOMLKOLS ETL TAEOV TOUVTO TrOLN- 
, / 
téov, Kabarep “Immapyos émrolncev. aveyparve 
/ \ / a 
yap, @> avTos dyot, Tas yeyvopévas év Tols 
/ rye asd A a / 
ovpaviors diadhopas Kal’ éxaotov THs YyHs ToToOV 
la) lal (a) Uf / 
TOV €v TH KAO Huas TETAPTNMOpL® TETAYMEVOV, 
a N a b] n / a) 
Neyo O€ THY ATO TOV LonpEptvOD péeypL TOD 
a \ A a 
Bopeiov modov. Tots dé yewypadhovaow ovTE TOV 
! 6H, Jones, for 6¢, 
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and then Asbystians and Byzacians, whose territory 
reaches to that of Carthage. The territory of Car- 
thage is large, and beyond it comes that of the 
Nomads !; the best known of these are called, some 
of them, Masylians, and others Masaesylians. And 
last of all come the Maurusians. The whole country 
from Carthage to the Pillars is fertile, though full of 
wild beasts, as is also the whole of the interior of 
Libya. So it is not unlikely that some of these 
peoples were also called Nomads for the reason that 
in early times they were not able to cultivate the 
soil on account of the multitude of wild animals. 
But the Nomads of to-day not only excel in the skill 
of hunting (and the Romans take a hand in this with 
them because of their fondness for fights with wild 
animals), but they have mastered farming as well as 
the chase. This, then, is what I have to say about 
the continents. 

34. It remains for me to speak about the “ climata ”’ 
(which is likewise a subject that involves only a 
general sketch), taking my beginning at those lines 
which I have called “ elements ?”-—I mean the two 
lines that mark off the greatest length and breadth 
of the inhabited world, but more particularly the 
breadth-line. Astronomers, of course, must treat 
this subject more at length, just as Hipparchus has 
treated it. For, as he himself says, he recorded the 
different aspects of the celestial bodies for all the 
different regions of the earth that are found in our 
Fourth ?—I mean the regions between the equator 
and the north pole. The geographer, however, need 
not busy himself with what lies outside of our 


1 Numidians. 2 See 2. 5. 16. 
3 See 2. 5. 5. 
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é&o THs Kal’ nuas olKovpévns hpovTiaTtéor, 
ovT év avTots Tols THS olKOUmEVNS pEpETL TAS 
TotavTas Kal tocavtas diadhopas TapadexTéov 
TO TONTLED® TeptaKenels yap cialv. GAN 
GapKEeL TAS onpercddexs Kal amrovaTtépas exGé- 
bas TOV UT aurod Nex Gera Ov, bod epevors, 
Gomep exELVOS, ELval TO peyedos THS YAS oT adiov 
elKogl TEVTE puUpLad@y Kal Oraxihion, @S Kat 
‘Eparoadevns aTroolbwa tw" ov peyarn yap Tapa 
TOUT éoTaL dvapopa Tpos Ta parvopeva év TOUS 
petaed TOV OiKnoEMY StaTTHUATLY. Eb OH TLS ELS 
TPLAKOT LA eEnrovra THN MATA TELOL TOV péyLoTOV 
THs yhs KvKop, EoT at ET TAKOTLOY or asiov éKa- 
oTov TOV THNMLATOV TOUT® 51) YPHTAL METPO T pos 
Ta OtacTHpata Ta) ev TO AexOevre did Mepons 
peone Bp hapBdverBar HENAOVTA. exetvos [Lev 
on ApXeTat amo TOV év TP Lon MEeplv@ oixovrTan, 
Kal NoLTrOV ael Ou ErTaKOTiwv oTabdimy Tas éheENs 
OLKHTELS ETL@Y KATA TOV AEXOeVTA peonuPpLVOV 
TElpAaTaL NEyElLY TA TAP ExdoTOLS hawopevar Huty 
6 ovK evred0ev cipKTéov. Ka yap €b OlKnoLMLG 
Tatra oT, domep olovrat TWES, iota yé TLS 
olKoupern abrn earl, 6La EONS THS /GouKnTov 61a 
Kadpa orev) TeTapevn, ovK ovca pépos THs Kad 
HILAS oiKoupenns” o 6€ yeoypados emia comet TaU- 
TyV povny THY Kad npas OLKoUpernY. attn © 
apopileras Tépact votim pev TO Ota THS Kuvva- 
popopopou maparnijo, Bopeto ys T@ Bud “Tépyns: 
ovTe O€ TAS TOTaUTAS OikKnaELS eTLTEOY, boas UTTA- 


' +a, Corais inserts, after diactquata; Meineke following ; 
C. Miiller approving. 
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inhabited world ; and even in the case of the parts of 
the inhabited world the man of affairs need not be 
taught the nature and number of the different aspects 
of the celestial bodies, because this is dry reading for 
him. But it will be sufficient for me to set forth the 
significant and simplest differences noted by Hippar- 
chus, taking as a hypothesis, just as he does, that the 
magnitude of the earth is two hundred and fifty-two 
thousand stadia, the figure rendered by Eratosthenes 
also. For the variation from this reckoning will not 
be large, so far as the celestial phenomena are 
concerned, in the distances between the inhabited 
places. If, then, we cut the greatest circle of the 
earth into three hundred and sixty sections, each of 
these sections will have seven hundred stadia. Now 
it is this that Hipparchus uses as a measure for the 
distances to be fixed on the aforesaid meridian through 
Meroé. So he begins with the inhabitants of the 
equator, and after that, proceeding along the said 
meridian to the inhabited places, one after another, 
with an interval each time of seven hundred stadia, 
he tries to give the celestial phenomena for each 
place; but for me the equator is not the place to 
begin. For if these regions are inhabitable, as some 
think, they constitute a peculiar kind of inhabited 
country, stretching as a narrow strip through the 
centre of the country that is uninhabitable on account 
of the heat, and not forming a part of our inhabited 
world. But the geographer takes into his purview 
only this our inhabited world; and its limits are 
marked off on the south by the parallel through the 
Cinnamon-producing Country and on the north by 
the parallel through Ierne ; and, keeping in mind the 
scope of my geography, I am neither required to 
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ryopever TO NeVvGev peTakv OudoTn ua, OUTE TAaVTA 
Ta pawopeva Geréon, pe pvnpevors TOD yewypa- 
prod TXNMATOS. apKTEeov 6’, womep “Irmapyos, 
GTO TOV VOTLOV pepo. 

35. Bynolt 6 Tols olKovdow emt TO OLa THS 
Kivapopopopov TAPANAHAY, Os aTreXEL THs 
Mepons Tpiaxthtous oTAOLOUS 7 pos vOTOV, TOUTOU 
6 lonpeptvos oKTaKLaXUdLOUS Kal OKTAKOTLOUS, 
Eval THD olka éyyUTaT@ peony TOU Té (on |Le- 
pwvod Kab Tob Oepivod TPOTLKOD TOU KATA Sunny: 
aT EXEL yap THD Lunvny TEVTAKLOXLALOUS THs 

Epons: mapa dé TOUTOLS TP@TOLS THV pK pay 
dpK TOV oN év 7@ GPKTUCD meprexerOau Kal ael 
patverOan TOV Yap em axpas Tis oupas NapuT pov 
COTEPA, | VOTLOTAT TOV ota, ém avTov Lopia Par TOU 
APKTLKOD KUKAOV, WoT éhamTecOaL Tov optorTos. 
TO O€ AEeYVOvTe pweonuBpive TapdddAnrOs Tas 
Tapaxertar Ewfev o “ApdBios KoXTOS* ToUTOU & 
éx Baous eis TO eo méXayos 7 Kwvapopopopos 
éoTiv, ep ms y TOV edepavTov ryéryove Onpa TO 
Tmahavov. éxTimTer © O TaparANros OUTOS TH 
pev emt TOUS VOTLOTEPOUS [LK pov THS Tam poBdvns 
n én TOUS €oxaTous otxouvTas, TH O éml Ta 
VOTLWTATA TIS ArBuns. 

36. Tots d€ cata Meponv cai Utorepaida rHv 


1 The arctic circle as referred to by Strabo was a variable 
celestial circle, and may be represented by a system of con- 
centric circles, each one of which is tangent to the horizon of 
the observer and has for its centre the visible celestial pole 
and for its radius the altitude of that pole above the horizon. 
At the equator, of course, the observer has no arctic circles 
—that is, they are non-existent for him at that point. As he 
proceeds toward the north pole his arctic circle expands, so 
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enumerate all the many inhabited places that the 
said intervening distance suggests to me, nor to fix 
all the celestial phenomena; but I must begin -with 
the southern parts, as Hipparchus does. 

30. Now Hipparchus says that the people who 
live on the parallel that runs through the Cinnamon- 
producing Country (this parallel is three thousand 
stadia south of Meroé and from it the equator is 
distant eight thousand eight hundred stadia), have 
their home very nearly midway between the equator 
and the summer tropic which passes through Syene ; 
for Syene is five thousand stadia distant from Meroé. 
The Cinnamon-producing people are the first to 
whom the Little Bear is wholly inside the arctic 
circle and always visible; for the bright star at the 
tip of the tail, the most southerly in the constellation, 
is situated on the very circumference of the arctic 
circle, so that it touches the horizon.! The Arabian 
Gulf lies approximately parallel to the meridian in 
question, to the east of it; and where this gulf pours 
outside into the extericr sea is the Cinnamon- 
producing Country, where in ancient times they used 
to hunt the elephant. But this parallel? passes 
outside the inhabited world, running, on the one 
side,’ to the south of Taprobane, or else to its farther- 
most inhabitants, and, on the other side, to the most 
southerly regions of Libya. 

36. In the regions of Meroé, and of the Ptolemais 


that at the Cinnamon-producing Country the Little Bear is 
comprehended within his circle, and at Syene almost the 
whole of the Great Bear, and so on. The same general 
principle would apply to observations made by an observer 
in a journey from the equator to the south pole. 

* That is, through the Cinnamon-producing Country. 

* That is, on the east. 
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vy Th TpmydoduTicn 1) peylioTn huépa wpov ton- 
év Th Tpoy 1} peylorn jpépa apav ion 
A - / ld ’ 
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dia Yunvns TwapaddrArAnros TH pev Ova THS TOV 
la \ \ iA Ni a 
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TEVTAKLOYLALOLS TTAOLOLS TTAPA [ALK POV. 
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/ bY A \ 
TOUVOLW Al OKLAL Eb EXATEPA, TPOS TE APKTOVS KAL 
la) ‘i a / \ n a 
peonuBpiav, tots & ato Lunvys Kai! Tov Gepivod 
A J e x \ 
TPOTLKOU TPOS APKTOUS TLTTOVTW Al TKLAL KATA 
VA s aA S € \ b] J e S 
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\ Y \ A 
ETEepOoKloL. eats S€ TUS Kal AAANH Stahopa Tots 
e \ A “ A / 5) A \ cal 
imo TH TpoTLKH, Hv TpoeiTopev ev TH Mepl TOY 
A / \ / b] ¢e a 
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1 nat, Madvig, for é« after Suqjvns. Ax of ; 
2 aith ydp éoriw 7 yh Slaypos, Madvig, for avn Te yap éoriw 
n Siappos. 
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in the country of the Troglodytes, the longest day 
has thirteen equinoctial! hours; and this inhabited 
country is approximately midway between the equator 
and the parallel that runs through Alexandria (the 
stretch to the equator being eighteen hundred stadia 
more *). And the parallel through Meroé passes, on 
the one side, through unknown regions, and, on the 
other, through the capes of India. At Syene, at 
Berenice on the Arabian Gulf, and in the country 
of the Troglodytes, the sun stands in the zenith at 
the time of the summer solstice, and the longest day 
has thirteen and one half equinoctial hours; and 
almost the whole of the Great Bear is also visible in 
the arctic circle, with the exception of the legs, the 
tip of the tail, and one of the stars in the square. 
And the parallel through Syene passes, on the one 
side, through the country of the Fish-Eaters in 
Gedrosia, and through India, and, on the other side, 
through the regions that are almost five thousand 
stadia south of Cyrene. 

37. In all the regions that lie between the tropic 
and the equator the shadows fall in both directions, 
that is, toward the north and toward the south; but, 
beginning at the regions of Syene and the summer 
tropic, the shadows fall toward the north at noon; 
and the inhabitants of the former region are called 
Amphiscians,’ and of the latter, Heteroscians. There 
is still another distinctive characteristic of the regions 
beneath the tropic, which I have mentioned before in 
speaking of the zones,‘ namely, the soil itself is very 

1 On the ‘‘ equinoctial hour,” see footnote 4, page 283. 

* That is, the distance from Meroé to the equator is 11,800 
stadia, and to Alexandria, 10,000. 


3 See $ 43 (following), and also 2. 2. 3. 
poe Qi &: 
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Kat ciddiopopos Kat Enpd, TOV VOTLMTEPOV [EPO 
ede Te Kal evKapTOD ¢ OVTOD. 

"Ey 6é Tots Tov be “Areavopetas Kab 
ofa voTLaTépoLs ooov TET paKoatous oT aoLols, 
OTov  peyioTn 1mépa Opav éoTw _tonpepwov 
dexaTeTTapan, Kara Kopupny vyiverau 0 &pKTOUPOS, 
HK POV EKKAVOV T pos vOTOD. év dé 7H AndeEavopeta 
0 YP ooo Novyov exer 7 pos tiv lonmepwwiy oxedp, 
Ov eXet Ta, TeVTE mT pos Tpia." Kapxndovos dé 
voTL@rEpot Eloe Kertows kal TpLaKoators aTaoioes, 
elmep €v Kapxndov o 0 Yvowov Noryov evel Tos THY 
Lon pep ny oKidy, Ov Exel Ta époeKka T pos Ta 
éemta. Ounket © O TO pahnrOs OUTOS TH pev Ola 
Kupyvns Kal TOV VOTLMTE POV Kapyndoves éva- 
Koolols oTAdéLoLs, HEX pe Mavpovotas BETIS Th 
bé Ov Auyorrou Kat Kothns Suplas Kal THS avo 
Yupias kat BaBvrovias? kal Lougidsos, Ilep- 
ci6os, Kappavias, Tedpwoias tis dvw méexpe THS 

‘Tv dxf. 

39. “Ep be TOUS rept IIroepaida Tay év TH 
Powiey Kal 2ddva * kat Tvpov 1 peyiarn npepa 
éoTly @POV Lanueplvav SeKaTETTAaP@V Kal TETap- 
tou: Boperotepot © etoly ovtor AndeEavdpeias pev 
as yurdtos éEaxoatos ctadtos, Kapyndovos 5é€ ws 

1 rpta, Gosselin, for érra ; editors following. 

2 BaBvarwvias, Gosselin, for BaBvdavos ; Meineke, Groskurd, 


following ; C. Miller approving. 
3 s.de@va, Meineke, for S.5dva ; C. Miiller approving. 


1 Computation on the basis of this ratio gives Alexandria’s 
latitude as 30° 57’ 50”, and its distance from the equator as 
21,675 stadia. Of course figures based on such a ratio are 
only approximate. Hipparchus gives 21,800. Leta vertical 
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sandy, silphium-producing, and dry, whereas the 
regions to the south of it are well-watered and very 
fruitful. 

38. In the region approximately four hundred 
stadia farther south than the parallel through 
Alexandria and Cyrene, where the longest day has 
fourteen equinoctial hours, Arcturus stands in the 
zenith, though he declines a little toward the south. 
At Alexandria the relation of the index of the sun- 
‘dial to the shadow on the day of the equinox is as 
five to three.1 But the region in question is thirteen 
hundred stadia farther south than Carthage—if it be 
true that at Carthage the relation of the index to the 
shadow on the day of the equinox is as eleven to 
seven.* But our parallel through Alexandria passes, 
in one direction, through Cyrene and the regions 
nine hundred stadia south of Carthage and central 
Maurusia, and, in the other direction, it passes 
through Egypt, Coelesyria, Upper Syria, Babylonia, 
Susiana, Persia, Carmania, Upper Gedrosia, and 
India.* 

39. At the Ptolemais in Phoenicia, at Sidon, and 
at Tyre, and the regions thereabouts, the longest day 
has fourteen and one quarter equinoctial hours ; and 
these regions are about sixteen hundred stadia farther 
north than Alexandria and about seven hundred stadia 
line AB represent the index. Then let BC be the horizontal 
shadow. The angle BAC is the latitude of the point B and 
may be solved by trigonometry. 

2 The latitude of Carthage, therefore, would be 32° 28’ 16”, 
which corresponds to a distance of 22,730 stadia from the 
equator. 

> To fix a parallel of latitude by the countries through 
which it runs seems loose indeed, but Strabo not infrequently 


does so. On Coelesyria see 16. 2.16; 16.2.21; and 16.3.1. 
By Upper Syria Strabo must mean Assyria. | 
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éemTakocio. év de TH IleXoTovyna@ Kal Trepl Ta 

/ n € if \ \ i i aah An td A \ 
péoa THS Podias nat wept RavOov ths Aveias h ta 
pLKp@ voTL@TEpa Kal ETL TA Yupakovoiwv voTio- 
Tepa TeTpaxootous TT ALOIS, évtav0a 1 peyiarn 
nwepa early epav bonpepiv Ov SexateTTapov Kal 
Hpioous: aTrexXouet & of TOT0t OVTOL “AreFavopetas 
pev Tpirxtrtous éEaxoctous TeTTApaKovTa, OLN KEL 
5 0 Tapadhnr0s ovUTOS KaT ‘Eparoodevn ua 
Kapias, Aveaovias, Kataovias, Mnoias, Kacriov 
TUAMV, Ivoav TOV Kara Kavxcacov. 

40. “Ep dé Tous mept “Aref avo perav pépeoe THIS 
Tpadéos, KAT “A ppitrodup Kal ‘Aro @viay THY 
ev ‘Hrretp@ KaL TOUS Pons pep VOTLWTEPOUS, Bo- 
pevorepous dé NeaTrohews  pEeylioTn Hpepa éoTly 
@p@Vv lonpeplyav OeKamrev Te améyer S€ 0 T pan 
ANOS OUTOS Tou pev Ov ‘AreEavopetas TIS ™ pos 
Aiyorr@ @S EN TAKLEXUALOUS oTASdtous ™ pos aip- 
KTOV, TOU oy Lonpepwvod UTED Suc puptous o OKTAKLO- 
xLALous OKTAKOTLOUS, TOU Oe 61a “Podov TpLaXe- 
Nous TeTpaKootous, 7 pos VOTOV O€ Bufavtiou Kab 
Nexatas Kat TOV mept Maccahiav XedLous TevTa- 
Koolous, pax pov é APKTUKOTEPOS éotw o dra Avot- 
payelas,) 6v dynow ‘Epatoabévns dua Mvotas 
eivat Kal Tlapdayovias Kal TOV TeplL LuwwaTHY Kal 
ae. Kal Baxrpa. 

"Ev 6é ois mepl TO Bulavtvoy n peyiarn 
vx @pav éoruy Lonpepivev OckamevTe KaL TE- 
TapToU, o 0€ omar ™p0s THY oKLaY Aoyov Exel 
éy TH Fepiv7 TpoTH, OV TA EKATOV ElKOGL ITpOS 
TETTAPAKOVTA OVO, AELTOVTA TEUTT@. ATEXOVGL 
_ | Avomaxelas, Meineke, for Avoimaxias; C. Miller approv- 
ing. 
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farther north than Carthage. Butin the Peloponnesus, 
in the regions about the centre of Rhodes, about 
Xanthus of Lycia or a little south of Xanthus, and 
also in the regions four hundred stadia south of 
Syracuse,— here, I say, the longest day has fourteen 
and one half equinoctial hours. These regions are 
three thousand six hundred and forty stadia distant 
in latitude from Alexandria; and, according to 
Eratosthenes, this parallel runs through Caria, 
Lycaonia, Cataonia, Media, the Caspian Gates, and 
the parts of India along the Caucasus. 

40. At the Alexandria in the Troad and the 
regions thereabouts, at Amphipolis, at the Apollonia in 
Epirus, and in the regions south of Rome but north 
of Neapolis, the longest day has fifteen equinoctial 
hours. This parallel is about seven thousand stadia 
north of the parallel through the Alexandria in 
Kgypt, and more than twenty-eight thousand eight 
hundred stadia distant from the equator, and three 
thousand four hundred stadia distant from the 
parallel through Rhodes, and one thousand five 
hundred stadia south of Byzantium, Nicaea, Massilia, 
and the regions thereabouts; and a little north of it 
lies the parallel through Lysimachia, which, says 
Kratosthenes, passes through Mysia, Paphlagonia, 
Sinope, and the regions thereabouts, Hyrcania, and 
Bactra. 

41. At Byzantium and the regions thereabouts the 
longest day has fifteen and one quarter equinoctial 
hours, and the ratio of the index of the sun-dial to 
the shadow at the time of the summer solstice is that 
of one hundred and twenty to forty-two minus one 
fifth. These regions are about four thousand nine 
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5 of Toot ovTOL TOD ba péans THS “Podtas cept 
TETPAKLAXLALOUS Kal évvVaKOTioUS, TOD 0 tonpeEpt- 
VOU WS TpLaMUpLoUs TpLaKoaious. elamTAEVGacL O 
eis Tov Ildvtov Kal mpoedOovow él Tas apKTous 
Gcov XLALovs Kal TeTpaKOctoUS % peylaTH Hepa 
ylveTa, Mpav tonuepivay Sexarrévte Kal Hpicous: 
améyovat © ot TOTOL OUTOL icov amo TE TOU TONOU 
Kal TOU LONMEPLVOD KUKAOV, KAL 0 APKTLKOS KUKNOS 
KATA Kopudiy avtots éotw, éb ov Keitar 6 T év 
TO Tpaxynr@ THS Kacoverreias cal o év TO beELO 
ayKkave Tov Llepoéws purxp@ Boperotepos wv. 

42. "Ev te tots améyovot Bufavtiov mpos 
dpktov Goov TplaxXtAtovs OKTAaKOTLOUS 1) pMEyLoTN 
nuépa eotivy opav tonuepivav SexaéE 1 ovy 02) 
Kaooréreca €v TO ApKtTiK@ dhépetar. elat 6 ob 
Toot ovToL Tept Bopuvcbéyn Kal THs Mas@tidos 
Ta voTla: amréxovct O€ TOV LonweEpLVOD TreEpt TPLO- 
puplous TEeTpaKlaxLALous ExaToV. oO d€ KATA TAS 
dpxtTous TOoTos Tov opiovTos év Oats oYEdOY TE 
tais Oepwais vv&l mapavydfetat vrd Tod 7diov 
ato Svcews ws Kal avaTorAnS avTiTmEepuTTapMevou 
Tov mdwtos' 0 yap Oepivds TpoTriKoS aTéyEL a7rO 
Tod opitovtos, évos Cwdtov Husou Kal dwdéKxaTov: 
tocovToy ovv Kal 0 HALOS AdiaTaTat TOV OpiCovTOS 
KATA TO MeToVUKTLOV. Kal Tap nHptv dé TOTOUTOV 
Tov opilovtos aTroay@Vv Tpo TOU GpOpov Kai peTa 
THY éoTrépay ion KaTauvyave. TOV Tepl THY ava- 
TONY % THY Oval aépa. ev O€ Tals YELmepLVvats 
0 HALOS TO TAELOTOV pETEWpLlETAL THHYELS EVVEA. 
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hundred stadia distant from the parallel through the 
centre of Rhodes and about thirty thousand three 
hundred stadia distant from the equator.1 If you sail 
into the Pontus and proceed about fourteen hundred 
stadia toward the north, the longest day becomes 
fifteen and one half equinoctial hours. These regions 
are equidistant from the pole and from the equator, 
and there the arctic circle is in the zenith ; and the 
star on the neck of Cassiopeia lies on the arctic circle, 
while the star on the right elbow of Perseus is a little 
north of it. 

42. In the regions about three thousand eight 
hundred stadia north of Byzantium? the longest 
day has sixteen equinoctial hours; and therefore 
Cassiopeia moves within the arctic circle. These are 
the regions about the Borysthenes and the southern 
parts of Lake Maeotis, and they are thirty-four 
thousand one hundred stadia distant from the 
equator. There the northern part of the horizon is 
dimly illumined by the sun throughout almost the 
entire night in the summer-time, the sun’s light 
making a reverse movement from west back to east. 
For the summer tropic is seven-twelfths of a zodiacal 
sign * distant from the horizon; and accordingly the 
sun at midnight is just that distance below the 
horizon. And in our own regions also, when the sun 
is so far as that from the horizon before sunrise and 
after sunset, it illumines the skies in the east and in 
the west. And in those regions in the winter-days 
the sun attains an elevation of at most nine cubits.® 


1 That is, a latitude of 43° 17’ 9”. 

* Which corresponds to 48° 42’ 51”. 3 Compare 2. 1. 18. 
4 That is, seven-twelfths of 30°, or 17° 30’. 

° The astronomical cubit of the ancients was two degrees. 
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STRABO 


b) / a / / 
dynot & “EpatooGévns tovtovs this Mepons dréyeuv 
an 3 \ 
Mikp@ WAELous 1) Stopupious TplaxXLALOUS, Oa yap 

¢ / 5 / >] / 3 
EAAHCTOVTOU ELVAL LUPLOUS OKTAKLTXLALOUS, ELTA 
tie) A b) / 3 \ a ps! f 
TevtaKktaytrtous ets Bopucbévyn. év de Tots aré- 
a y , Neve / 
youvot Tov Bulaytiov otadiouvs epi éEaxtayidous 
/ 9 aA / 
Tptaxootovs, PBopetotépots ovat tHS Matwridos, 
x \ a 
KATA TAS VELMEpLVas Huepas pweTewpLCeTaL TO TEL- 
Carer Siee\ / eo e \ / (¢ VA 
OTOV O HALOS ETL mMHYELS EF, 1) SE MEyLaTH NMEpA 
EOTLY WPOY LanMEpLV@V CEKaeTTTA. 
43. Ta & éméxewa, i6n TWrANoLAfoVTA TH GoLKn- 
\ la > J Vd, an Ld 
T® Ova WUKXOS, OVKETL YPHTUA TO yewypado 
/ e \ a) a 
éotiv. o 6€ PBovArAdpevos Kal TavTa pabeiy Kal 
e/ YA n b) i/ c/ \ 7 
ooa ada TOV ovpaviwy “Immapyos meV ElpnKeD, 
Lal VA \ Ss > Lal 
NMELS O€ TApaNeElTomEV OLA TO TPAVOTEPA EivaL THS 
la / 3 ee / & 
VOV TTPOKELMLEVNS TpaymaTelas,! Tap EéKxelVvou, Aap- 
, / 3 \ \ = 
Bavétw. Tpavotepa 6 éoti kal Ta Tepl TOV TreEpt- 
VA / Ne 
cKioY Kal apdtoxiwy Kal EéTepocKkiwv, a pyat 
¢ is a) 
Ilocesd@vi0s. Ouas ye Kal TOUTMY TO ye TOTOUTOY 
/ a 
emipvynotéov, wate THY éTrivotav dvacadhaat, Kat 
A \ \ \ an / 
TH XPHTLLOV TpOS THY yewypapiav, Kal TH aypy- 
3 \ \ \ A 31949" Het an € f 
oTov. émet O€ TEept THY ad HALOV TKL@V O OYOS 
\ VA 
éotiv,o & HALOS Tpos aicOnaw KaTa TapadrAndoV 
c id 9 2) 
dépetat, Kal’ ov Kal 0 Koopos, map ols Kad 
/ \ / / 
EXATTNY KOTLOV TrEPLOTPOPHY NMEpa yiveTaL Kal 
/ e/ \ e \ a CN 4 e/ ’ 
vue, OTE ev UTEP ys TOV HALOU hEepomevou, OTE O 
A / MY / A 
UTO yhv, Tapa TovTols of TE AuploKtot e7rLVOOUD- 
€ / tf \ 
Tal Kal ol ETEPOTKLOL. AphioKlol pév, Goor KATA 
1 rpayuatetas, Jones, for ypaupareias. 
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Kratosthenes says that these regions are a little more 
than twenty-three thousand stadia from Meroé, since 
the distance from Meroé to the parallel through the 
Hellespont is eighteen thousand stadia, and thence 
to the Borysthenes, five thousand. In the regions 
about six thousand three hundred stadia distant 
from Byzantium! north of Lake Maeotis, in the 
winter-days, the sun attains an elevation of at most 
six cubits, and there the longest day has seventeen 
equinoctial hours. 

43. Since the regions beyond already lie near 
territory rendered uninhabitable by the cold, they 
are without value to the geographer. Butif any one 
wishes to learn about these regions also, and about 
all the other astronomical matters that are treated 
by Hipparchus, but omitted by me as being already 
too clearly treated to be discussed in the present 
treatise, let him get them from Hipparchus. And 
what Poseidonius says about the Periscians and 
Amphiscians and Heteroscians? is too clear to be 
repeated here ; nevertheless, I must mention these 
terms at sufficient length to explain the idea and to 
show wherein it is useful for geography and wherein 
useless. Now since the point in question concerns 
the shadows cast by the sun, and since, on the 
evidence of our senses, the sun moves along a circle 
parallel to the revolution of the universe, it follows 
that, wherever each revolution of the universe pro- 
duces a day and a night (because at one time the sun 
moves beneath the earth and at another time above 
the earth), the people are thought of as either 
Amphiscians or Heteroscians,—as Amphiscians, all 

1 Corresponding to 52° 17’ 9”. 
aSee 2.2/3 and 2, 5. '87. 
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STRABO 


/ / \ \ 
METOV HMEpas TOTE eV ETL TAOE TITTOVTAS eYouUGE 
\ ft / ¢ a 
TAS TKLAS, OTAV O HALOS ATO pecnuBplas TO yvo- 
Me fal ’ a \ 
ove Tpoorintyn TO opO@® mpos TO UTroKELmEvOV 
b] id 5 \ © 3 2) / e/ € e/ 3 
émimeoov, TOTE O Els TOUVAVTLOV, OTAV O HALOS Ets 
/ aA a 
TOVVAYTLOV TEptaTH’ TOUTO Oé cvpPEBHKE jLOVvOLS 
a \ A A A 
TOS pPeTAEV TOV TPOTLK@Y OLKODOWW. ETEPOTKLOL 
y / 3 \ 
d dco 7} ert THY apKTov del wimTovaL, WaTrEp 
cA xX ’ \ \ / e/ aA b) A Cf 
nul, ) em’ Ta VOTLA, WaTEp TOls ev TH ETEpa 
’ / IZ 3 A la) N tA “A 
evxpaT@ Cwovn olkovat. TovTO d€ cupPBaiver Tact 
an 4 A a 
TOUS ENATTOVA EXOVTL TOU TPOTLKOV TOV APKTLKOD. 
\ x b ] 3 , \ La) 

OTAaV O€ TOY AVTOV 7) pmEiCoVA, ADK TOV TEPLaKiwV 
\ J A 77 \ lal / a 
EOTL MEYPL TOV OLKOUVT@V UTTO T@ TOA. TOU yap 
Cx. 2) es. \ a iy \ 
nrtov Kal’ OAnVY THY TOD KOoMoU TEpLaTpOdHY 

e \ a / / \ e \ 7 
vTep ys pepomevov, SnNOVOTL Kal ) TKLA KUKA@ 
/ \ / aA \ 
TeprevexOnoeTat TEpt TOV yv@pova. Kal 0 dn Kai 
\ 
TEPLOKLOUS AUTOUS exddETEV, OVOEV GVYTAS TPOS THV 
y, a \ 
yewypadiav: ov yap é€oTlW olKnolwa TAUTAa Ta 
/ } \ A e b) a \ II Oé 
pepn ola wWuyos, womep ev Tots mpos Iluleav 
/ P) lal J nr 
Oyous elpnKapev. WoT oOvde TOU peyéloUS THS 
Vi 7 f a A ce 
GOLKNTOV TAUTNS PpovTtaTEov ex TOV AaPeEtY OTL 
\ \ , 
Ol EXOVTES APKTLKOV TOV TPOTTLKOV UTOTETNTMKACL 
a \ A A an 
TO ypahouev@ KVKA® UTO TOV TOXOU TOD GwdLtaKov 


1 From the equator to 66° every man is either Amphiscian 
or Heteroscian. 

2 From 66° to 90°. 

3 Strabo places the tropic of Cancer at 24° (4/60 or 24/360 
of the greatest circle); and he places the beginning of the 
frigid zone at 66°. The radius of the tropic, therefore, is 
constant, and is 66°, while the radius of the arctic circle 
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whose shadows at noon sometimes fall toward the 
north, namely, when the sun strikes from the south 
the index (which is perpendicular to the horizontal 
surface beneath), and, at other times, fall in the 
opposite direction, namely, when the sun revolves 
round to the opposite side (this is the result for only 
those who live between the tropics), but as Heteros- 
cians, all whose shadows either always fall toward 
the north, as is the case with us, or always toward 
the south, as is the case with the inhabitants of 
the other temperate zone. And this is the result 
for every man whose arctic circle is smaller than 
the tropic circle. But wherever the arctic circle is 
the same as, or larger than, the tropic,? there the 
Periscians begin and they extend to the people who 
live beneath the pole. For since, in those regions, 
the sun moves above the earth throughout the 
whole revolution of the universe, it is clear that 
the shadow will move in a circle round the index ot 
the sun-dial; and that is the reason why Poseidonius 
called them Periscians, although they are non-existent 
so far as geography is concerned; for all those 
regions are uninhabitable on account of the cold, as 
I have already stated in my criticism of Pytheas. 
Therefore I need not concern myself, either, with 
the extent of this uninhabited region, apart from 
assuming that those regions which have the tropic- 
arctic circle? lie beneath the circle described by 


is a variable, and is 66° only when the observer stands at 
the beginning of the frigid zone. Accordingly, when the 
observer is within the frigid zone the radius is greater than 
66°, and less than 66° when he is this side of it. By ‘‘the 
tropic-arctic circle” Strabo refers to the case where the 
arctic circle becomes equal to the tropic circle, namely, at 
latitude 66°. 


eg 


STRABO 


KATA THY TOU KOTMOV TrEplaTPOhHY, UTrOKELMEVOU 
ToD petakv SLacTHMaATOS TOU TE LonpepLvod Kal 
TOD TpoTLKOD TeTTAapwWY EENKOTT@V TOU pEyioTOU 
KUKAOU. 


1 That is, the pole of the ecliptic, which daily appears to 
describe a circle in the heavens about the pole of the equator. 
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the pole of the zodiac! in the diurnal revolution 
of the universe—that is, on the hypothesis that the 
distance between the equator and the tr ‘opic is four- 
sixtieths of the greatest circle. 


The projection of this circle upon the earth marks off the 


frigid zone, and is practically what we mean to-day by 
the term “arctic circle.” 
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A PARTIAL DICTIONARY 


PROPER 


A 


Aea, a city of Medea, compared with 
the Aeaea of Circe, 75 

Aeolus, 73, 85; mythical king of the 
Aeolian Islands and ruler of the 
winds, residing on the isle now 
called Stromboli 

Aelius Gallus, 453; Roman prefect 
of Egypt about 25 B.c. and per- 
sonal friend of Strabo 

Aeschylus, 123, 157; 
poet, 525-456 B.c. 

Agamemnon, 35; commander-in- 
chief of the Greek forces in the 
Trojan War 

Albis (Hlbe), the, 51 

Aleaeus of Mitylene in Lesbos (fl. 
about oe B.C.), 135 ; the famous 
lyric poet 

Moonee of Sardis (fi. about 625 B.©.), 
157; the founder of Doric lyric 


poetry 

Alexander the Great (356-323 B.C.), 
49, 249, 259, 347 

Amisus (Samsun), 255, town on the 
southern coast of the Huxine 

a the temple of, in Kgypt, 
18 


Anaximander of Miletus (b. 610 B.C.) 
3; an Jonian philosopher, and 
pupil of Thales. He introduced 
the gnomon into Greece, and was 
said to have been the inventor of 
geographical maps, 23 

Andromeda, 157; daughter of 
Cepheus, ‘king of Ethiopia; her 
story was made the subject of 


the tragic 


OF 
NAMES! 


tragedies (now lost) by Sophocles 
and Euripides 

Antiphanes of Berga in Thrace (fl. 
not later than the third century 
B.C.), 391; traveller, and typical 
romancer. ‘‘ Bergaean ’’ became 
a proverbial epithet for romancers 

Apelles (fl. about 330 B.c.), 53; the 
most famous of Greek painters 

Apollodorus of Artemita (fl. appar- 
ently about the middle of the 
first century B.O.), 453; author 
of a history of Parthia 

Apollodorus of Athens (fl. about 
£40°B.0:),, LUZ, 1575-168; 1227 ; 
grammarian, pupil of Aristar- 
chus, and _ prolific writer on 
various subjects 

Arabian Gulf (Red Sea), the 
Ethiopians ‘‘ sundered in twain ”’ 


by, 129 
Aratus of Soli in Cilicia (b. about 
315 B.0.), 11, 397; the astro- 


nomical poet, of whose works 
there remain two short poems 
and some recently discovered 
fragments 

Arcesilaus of Pitane in Aeolis (b. 
about 316 B.C.), 53; founder of the 
Middle Academy of Philosophy 


Archimedes of Syracuse (287-— 
212 B.C.), 201; the great mathe- 
matician and inventor. Nine of 


his treatises are extant 

Aristarchus of Samothrace (fl. about 
155 B.O.), 118, 397; grammarian 
and critic, and librarian at 
Alexandria 


1 A complete index will appear in the last volume. 


STRABO I, 
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Aristeas of Proconnesus, 79; an 
epic poet, author of the Arimas- 
pian Epic; all accounts of him 
are uncertain 

Ariston of Chios (fl. about 260 B.o.) 
53; a Stoic philosopher, and 
pupil of Zeno 

Aristonicus of Alexandria, 139; 
grammarian and contemporary 
of Strabo 

Aristotle of Stagira (384-322 B.c.), 
prince of ancient philosophers ; 
on the winds, 107, the zones, 363 

Aristoxenus of Tarentum (fi. about 
330 B.C.), 57; pupil of Aristotle, 


philosopher, musician, and author - 


of Elements of Harmony, of which 
three incomplete books are pre- 
served 

Artabrians, the, 461; a district at 
the north-western corner of Spain 

Asteria (the Homeric Asteris), 221 ; 
a small island between Ithaca 
and Cephallenia 

Atalanta (now Talanta), 225; an 
island between -Euboea and 
Locris 

Athenodorus of Canana near Tarsus 
(about 74 B.C.-A.D. 7), 193; pupil 
of Poseidonius, friend of Strabo, 
learned scientist; none of his 
oe are extant. On the tides, 

03 

Atlantic Ocean, not divided by 
isthmuses into two seas, 17, 121 

Atreus, father of Agamemnon, dis- 
covered that the sun and heavens 
moved in contrary directions, 87 

Axius (Vardar), the, 21 


B 


Bear, the Great, 11, 45, 509; the 
Little, 507 

Bion, the astrologer,” 107, by 
whom is meant, probably, Bion 
of Abdera, a philosopher and 
mathematician who flourished 
about 400 B.C. 

Bion, the philosopher, 53, born near 
the mouth of the Dnieper River 
and flourished about 250 B.o. He 
was long at the court of Anti- 
gonus Gonatas in Macedonia 
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Bistonis (Lagos), 
Thrace 

Bizone, 199, on the Thracian coast 
of the Euxine, identical with the 
Kavarna of to-day 

Boagrius, the, 225; a torrent near 
Thronium in Locris 

Bogus (Bocchus), 383, King of 
Maurusia in Libya about 110 B.c. 

Boreas, the north wind, 105 

Borysthenes (Dnieper), the, 235, 
413; Strabo often refers to the 
mouth of the Borysthenes simply 
as Borysthenes 

Bosporus, the Cimmerian, 21, 75; 
the Strait of Yenikale 

Britain, its position and length, 235 

Bura, 199, 219; a town on the 
Corinthian Gulf 


Lake, 221, in 


C 


Cadmus of Miletus (fl. about 550 
B.C.), 65; probably the earliest 
Greek prose-writer. A work On 
the Foundation of Miletus, in four 
books, was attributed to him 

Callimachus of Cyrene (fl. about 
250 B.O.), 163, 169; Greek poet 
and grammarian, ‘librarian at 
Alexandria, cataloguer of the 
library, and said to have written 
about 800 works, in prose and 
verse. Only 6 hymns, 64 epi- 
grams and some fragments are 


extan 

Calpe 189, the Rock of Gibraltar 

Celts, campaign of the Komans 
against the, 37 

Ceraunian Mountains oR Speers 
Mountains in Albania), 7 

Chersonese, the Thracian, one the 
Gallipoli ‘peninsula 

Choaspes (Kerah); a river empty- 
ing into the Tigris, 175 

Cimbrians, the, a Teutonic tribe, 
who, before their appearance in 
Roman history (113 B.o.), lived 
on the North Sea (in Jutland, 
apparently), but later migrated 
on account of an inundation, 393 

Clazomenae, an important city on 
the Gulf of Smyrna; once an 
island, 217 
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Cleopatra, 379, wife of Ptolemy 
Euergetes II, king of Egypt, 
146-117 B.o. 

Clytaemnestra, wife of Agamemnon, 
Sit 


Cnaeus Piso, 501; fought against 
Caesar in Libya (46B.¢.), and 
later (23 B.0.) was raised to the 
consulship 

Cobus, the Treran chief, 227 

Copais (Topolia), Lake, 219, in 
Boeotia 

Corcyra (Corfu), island of, 163 

Corinth, an attempt to cut through 
the Isthmus of, 201 

Crates of Mallus in Cilicia (fl. about 
150 B.¢.), 11; aStoic philosopher, 
author of a commentary on 
Homer, and the leading exponent 
of the allegorical theory of 
exegesis. Concerning the tides, 
15; his misunderstanding of 
Homer, 113; his theory of 
Menelaus’ wanderings, 139; his 
globe and map, 449 

Ctesias of Cnidus in Caria (fl. in the 
fifth century B.C.), 159; _ his- 
torian, physician to Artaxerxes, 
and author of a Persian History 
in 23 books 

Cumae, Gulf of, (Bay of Naples), 81 

Cyaneae (‘‘ Dark Bive Rocks ’’), 
two isles near the mouth of the 
Bosporus, 75, 349; also called 
Symplegades (“‘ Clashing Rocks’’) 

Cyrus (Kur), 227; a large river in 
Asiatic Russia, emptying into the 
Caspian Sea 


D 


Damastes of Sigeum, 173; Greek 
historian, contemporary of Hero- 
dotus, and discredited by Strabo. 
His works are lost 

Danaiis, discoverer of the reservoirs 
of Argos, 87 

Darius Codomannus, King of Persia, 
301; defeated by Alexander near 


Gaugamela in 331 B.c. (‘‘ the 
battle of Arbela ’’) 
Deimachus, 257, ambassador of 


Antiochus Soter (reigned 281-— 
262 B.c.) to Allitrochades, King 
of Palimbothra in India. He 


wrote a work on India, which was 
thoroughly distrusted by Strabo 
because of its fabulous stories 

Demetrius of Callatis (fi. about 
200 B.C.), 223; historian, and 
author of a work on the geo- 
graphy and ethnography of the 
Euxine regions 

Demetrius Poliorcetes (334-283 B.O.) 
201; son of Antigonus the king 
of Asia; a noted engineer, 
general, and admiral 

Demetrius of Scepsis (fl. about 
150 B.C.), 165, 215; grammarian, 
and author of a historical and 
geographical work, in 30 books, 
on the Trojan allies 

Democles of Pygela in Lydia (fourth 
or fifth century: B.O.),. 217; a 
cataloguer of earthquakes, of 
whom little is known 

Democritus of Abdera (b. about 
460 B.C.), 3, 227, 245; a cele- 
brated philosopher, traveller, and 
lecturer 

Demosthenes (about 383-322 B.¢.), 
465; the great Athenian orator 

Dicaearchia (Puteoli), 95 

Dicaearchus of Messene in Sicily 
(ii about: 320 B.¢C.); 3; 399.2 a 
peripatetic philosopher and pupil 
of Aristotle, historian, and geo- 
grapher. Besides other works he 
wrote a Periegesis, and he was the 
first to measure the altitude of 
mountains, a subject upon which 
he wrote a treatise 

Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux), 177 

Duris of Samos (fl. about 350 B.c.), 
223; author of a number of his- 
torical works, of which only frag- 
ments remain. Among them was 
a History of Greece and Macedon 

Dyris, the Atlas Mountains, 121 


E 


Echinus (now Echino), 225 ; a town 
in Thessaly near the sea 

Ephialtes, the traitor at Thermo- 
pylae, 35 

Ephorus of Cyme in Aeolis, 3, 121, 
125;. a pupil of Isocrates, and 
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author of a history dating from 
the Dorian Invasion to 340 B.c., 
the year of his death 

Epidamnus, 355, 409, now Durazzo, 
on the coast of Albania 

Eratosthenes of Cyrene (about 276-— 
194 B.C.), 3, 49; the learned 
mathematician and geographer, 
writer on philosophy, and for 
years librarian at Alexandria. 
His opinion of Homer, 93; con- 
cerning currents of straits, 201; 
the dimensions of the inhabited 
world, 237, 487; his map, 253; 
the size of the earth, 505 

Ethiopians, the, ‘‘sundered in 
twain,” 109, 119, 397 

Eudoxus of Cnidus (fl. about 366 
B.C.), 3, 461 ; an astronomer, who 
also wrote a geographical work, 
to which Strabo frequently refers 

Eudoxus of Cyzicus (fl. about 
130 B.c.); a navigator and ad- 
venturer. His voyages about 
Libya were described at length by 
Poseidonius, and discussed by 
Strabo, 377 

Euhemerus of Messene (fl. about 
310 B.c.), 173, 391, 4015; author 
of a work on Sacred History, 
which was discredited by Strabo 

Euripides (480-406 B.c.), 99, 123; 
the tragic poet 

Euripus, the narrow strait between 
Boeotia and EHuboea, 133 

Euxine (Black) Sea, 21: its bed 
mo than that of the Propontis, 
18 


G 


Gades (now Cadiz), 381 

Galatic Gulf (Gulf of Lyon), 409 

Gaudos (Gozo), 163; an island 
south of Sicily 

Gelo, 377, who became tyrant of 
Gela in 491 B.c., of Syracuse in 


485 B.C., and, later, lord of all 
Sicily. "He died in the year 
478 B.C. 


Germans, campaign of the Romans 
against the, 37 

Gerrha, 185, 207 ; ; a town in Egypt 
between Pelusium and Mt. Casius 
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H 


Hecataeus of Miletus (b. about 
540 B.C.), 8, 23, 653; a historian 
and geographer. His geographi- 
cal work was called Periegesis, 
which embodied about ali the 
Greeks of his time knew on the 
subject 

Hellanicus of Lesbos (fl. about 
430 B.C.), 159; the first scientific 
chronicler among the Greeks, and 
author of a number of works, 
among them histories of Troy and 
Persia 

Heracleia Trachinia, 225; a town 
in Thessaly about eight miles 
from Thermopylae and _ three 
miles from the sea 

Heracleides of Pontus (b. about 
380 B.c.); pupil of Plato and 
Aristotle, philosopher, and author 
of numerous works on a variety 
of subjects, including certain 
be ae mentioned by Strabo, 

Heracleitus of Ephesus (about 535-— 
475 B.C.), 11; the founder of 
metaphysics, ” and called the 
** Dark Philosopher ”* because of 
the obscurity of his writings 

Herodotus (about 484-425 B.O.), the 
‘‘ Father of History ’”; concern- 
ing the Nile, 111, 131; narrator 
of myths, 159; ‘the silting pro- 
cess, 221; the Hyperboreans, 
229 ; the circumnavigation of 
Libya, 377 

Hesiod of Ascra in Boeotia (fl. in the 
eighth century B.C.), 85; the 
father of Greek didactic poetry. 
The extant works under his name 
are Works and Days, Theogony, 
and the Shield of Heracles. Con- 
cerning the Nile, 107; his 
mythical stories, 157 

Hesperides, 473; a city of Cyren- 
aica in Libya, renamed Berenice 
by Ptolemy III, now called 
Bengazi 

Hipparchus of Nicaea in Bithynia 
(fl. about 150 B.c.), 5; the famous 
astronomer. He made the dis- 
covery of the precession of the 
equinoxes, was the first to divide 
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the inhabited world into zones of 
latitude (“‘ climata’’), and in- 
vented a method of fixing terres- 
trial positions by circles of longi- 
tude and latitude. On the tides, 
19; the inhabited world, 269, 
437 : the “ climata,” 505 

Homer, the great epic poet ; philo- 
sopher, 3; founder of the science 
of geography, 5, 23; his concep- 
tion of Oceanus, 13; his wide 
knowledge, 59 ; his use of myth, 
67, 71, 75, 159 

Hypanis (Bog), the, 413 


I 


Terne (Ireland), 237, 279, 443 
er (Danube), the, 21, 169, 211, 
3 


J 


Jason, 21, 39, 167; leader of the 
Argonautic expedition, who went 
to Colchis in quest of the golden 
fleece i 


Lapithae, the, 29 ; a mythical race 
of Thessaly, akin to the Centaurs 

Lelantine Plain, 215, in Euboea, 
between the cities of Eretria and 
Chalcis 

Leonidas, 37, the hero of Thermo- 
pylae (480 B.C.) 


M 


Madys, the Scythian chief, 227, who 
overran portions of Asia Minor, 
conquering Cyaxares in 623 B.C. 

fae A (Sea of Azov), the, 51, 277, 

3 


Malea, a promontory on the 8.E. 
coast of Laconia, 93 

Massilia (Marseilles), 237, 283 

Maurusia (Morocco, approximately), 


Megasthenes, 257, ambassador of 
Seleucus Nicator (reigned 312- 
281 B.c.) to Sandrocottus, king 
of Palimbothra in India. He 
wrote a historical and geographi- 
cal work on India, which was dis- 
credited by Strabo because of its 
fabulous stories 

Melas (Saros), Gulf of, 103 


STRABO I. 


Meninx (now Isle of Jerba), home of 
the Lotus-Eaters, 91 

Meroé, 119, 233, 255, 439; metro- 
Mea of the Ethiopians, on the 

ile 

Midas, ancient king of Phrygia, 229 

Mimnermus of Colophon (fl. about 
625 B.C.), 171; the Greek elegiac 
poet 

Minos, 177, ancient king of Crete 

Mithridates Eupator, 277, king of 
Pontus (120-63 B.O.), and most 
formidable enemy of the Romans 
in the East 

Moeris (Birket-el-Kerun), Lake, 185 

Myrsilus of Lesbos, 223; a inis- 
torical writer of uncertain date 


N 


Narbo (Narbonne), 403 

Neanthes of Cyzicus (fl. in the third 
century B.C.), 165 ; a voluminous 
writer on historical subjects, 
though only a few fragments of 
his works are extant 

Neapolis (Naples), 83 

Nearchus, 263; an admiral of 
Alexander the Great; in 325 B.c. 
he made a voyage with his fleet 
from the mouth of the Indus to 
the Persian Gulf. An abstract 
of his voyage is contained in the 
Indica of Arrian. Strabo dis- 
credited his work 

Neco, 377, king of Egypt, who be- 
gan his reign in 612 B.C. 

Nile, the, and its mouths, 107; 
boundary-line between Asia and 
Libya, 119, 243; the silting pro- 
cess at its mouth, 193 

Notus, the south wind, 105, 229 


O 


Olynthus, 465; a Greek city near 
the head of the Gulf of Torone. 
It was destroyed and its inhabi- 
tants sold as slaves by Philip of 
Macedon in 347 B.0. 

Onesicritus, 263; wrote a_ bio- 
graphy of Alexander the Great, 
including a description of Asiatic 
Countries traversed by Alexander, 
particularly India. He accom- 
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panied the admiral Nearchus on 
a voyage from the Indus to the 
Persian Gulf. His work was 
discredited by Strabo 


iP 


Panchaea, 401; a fabulous land 
which Euhemerus professed to 
have visited 

Parmenides of EHlea in Italy (b. 
about 510 B.¢.), 361; philosopher 
and poet; and author of a 
didactic poem On Nature, of 
which only fragments remain 

Parthenope, one of the sirens, 
momument of, 83 

Parthians, campaign of the Romans 
against es 373 Spread of the 
empire of, 4 

Patrocles about 312-261 B.O.), 255 ; 
Macedonian general under Seleu- 
cus [ and Antiochus I; explorer, 
and author of geographical 
treatises (now lost). He _ re- 
garded the Caspian Sea as a gulf 
of the ‘‘ Northern Ocean.” Strabo 
had the utmost faith in his state- 
ments 

Peiraeus, the most important har- 
nove of Athens; once an island, 

Pelorias (Faro), Cape, 81 

Pelorus, the pilot who was put to 
death by the Carthaginians, 35 

Peneus (Salambria), the, 21 

Phalara, 225; now Stillida, on the 
Maliac Gulf 

Pharos, 109, 135, 217, an island off 
Alexandria, which Alexander 
united by a mole to the coast 

Phasis, 167, 193, river, and town, at 
the eastern end of the Huxine 

Pherecydes of Syros (fl. about 
560 B.C.), 653; a philosophical 
theologian, author of a work 
concerning nature and the gods, 
and possibly the earliest prose- 
writer 

Phrixus, 167 ; the mythical son-in- 
law of Aeétes the king of Colchis 

Pillars of Heracles, the Straits of 
Gibraltar, 19, 119, 141 

Plato (427-347 B.c.), 391; the 
great Athenian philosopher 

Polemon of Troas (fl.about 200 B.O.), 


rs 


53; among other works he wrote 
one on Athens. His works, now 
lost, were of great value to later 
times, being rich in information 
for travellers and students of art 
and archaeology 

Polybius of Megalopolis in Arcadia 
(b. about 204 B.C.), 3, 73, 85, 367, 
399; of his Histories in 40 books 
only the first five have come down 
to us in complete form. His 
geographical treatise, referred to 
by Geminus, is thought to be 
identical with the 34th book of 
the Histories, of which only a few 
fragments remain 

Pontus (see Huxine), the, 75, 77 

Poseidonia (Salerno), Gulf of, 75, 81 

Poseidonius of Apamea in Syria 
(b. about 130 B.0.), 3; the author 
of a history in 52 books, now lost. 
His researches in geography and 
astronomy were of the greatest 
value to Strabo and other scienti- 
fic writers. Concerning the tides, 
15; the winds, 107; the 
Erembians, 151; the silting 
process, 199; the tides, 203; 
Oceanus and the zones, 361 

Psammitichus, king of Egypt, Vay ie 
one of the Psammitichi of the 
sixth and seventh centuries, B.O. 

Ptolemy Euergetes II (Physcon), 
379, 397; king of Egypt 146-. 
117 B.O. 

Pygmies, geographical position of, 
120 


Pytheas of Massilia (Marseilles), 
233, 391, 399; navigator, and 
author of a geographical treatise 
(now lost). He was the first, 
apparently, to give definite in- 
formation on Western Europe 
and especially the British Islands. 
Though pronounced by Strabo as 
unworthy of belief, he is now re- 
garded with greater favour. His 
date is uncertain, but he flour- 
ished at some time before 285 B.C. 


R 


Romans, campaigns of the, against 
the Parthians, Germans, and 
Celts, 373 spread of the empire 
of, 49 
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S 


Sacred Cape (St. 
Iberia, 407 

Salganeus, the pilot who was exe- 
cuted by the Persians, 35 

Salmydessus, 193; the coast of 
Thrace to the north of the Bos- 


porus 

Sappho of Lesbos (fl. about 600 B.C.) 

' 149; Greek poetess, and con- 
temporary of Alcaeus 

Scironian Rocks (Derveni Bouno), 
103; large rocks on the eastern 
coast of Megaris 

Scylla and Charybdis, 73, 77 

Seleucus, king of Babylonia, 19; 
b. about 358 B.c. and assassinated 
281 B.C. 

Semiramis and Ninus, 319; the 
mythical founders of the Assyrian 
Empire of Nineveh 

Sesostris, 141, a legendary king of 
Egypt; the name is regarded as 
a corruption of Senwosri, but 
which one of the Senwosri is 
meant is unknown, 227 

Sipylus, Mt.,-217, in Lydia; a 
branch of the Tmolus. 

Sirbonis, i185, a lake on the coast of 
Lower Egypt 

Sirenussae (Siren Rocks), a three- 
peaked rock between the Bay of 
Naples and the Gulf of Salerno, 81 

Solon (b. about 638 B.0.), 3915; the 
great Athenian legislator 

pee the territory of the, 19, 77, 


Sophocles (495-406 B.c.), 99; the 
tragic poet 

Sphercheius (Hellada), the, 225 

Stesichorus of Himera in Sicily (fl. 
about 600 B.C.), 155; there re- 
main only about thirty fragments 
of his lyric poetry 

Strato of Lampsacus in Mysia in 
Asia Minor, 181; became head of 
the Peripatetic school of philo- 
sophy in 287 B.c., and was sur- 
named “‘ the physicist ”’ 

Sunium (Colonna), Cape, 353 

Syene (now Assuan), at the ‘‘sum- 
mer tropic,”’ 439 


Vincent), of 


aE 


Tanais (Don), the, 243, 411 
fae rok: (now Ceylon), 235, 271, 


Tartessians, the, 121; a people in 
Spain, west of Gibraltar 

Tearko, the Ethiopian Chief, 227 

Thebes in Egypt, 31, 109, 147 

Theopompus of Chios (b. about 
380 B.C.), 159 3 pupil of Isocrates, 
and historian of Greece (411- 
394 B.C.) and of Philip of -Mace- 
donia (360-336 B.C.) 

Thermaic Gulf (Gulf of Saloniki),355 

Thermodon, and Iris, 193, rivers 
emptying from the south into the 
Euxine 

Thermopylae, the pass of, 35, 133, 
the spring at, 223 

Theseus, 177, a legendary Attic hero 

Thessalonica (Saloniki), 409 

Thrasyalces the Thasian, 105; one 
of the earliest writers on natural 
Se: and quoted by Aris- 


totle - 

Thule, the island of, 233, 441 ; first 
referred to by Pytheas, and re- 
garded as the most northerly 
point of the inhabited world. 
Strabo denied the existence of 
such an island 

Timosthenes of Rhodes (fl. about 
280 B.c.), 107, 3533; an admiral 
under Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
author of a work on The Harbours 
in ten books 

Troglodytes, the, 5, 153 

Tyras (Dniester), the, 51, 413 


xX 


Xanthus of Lydia (fl. about 
480 B.C.). 181; a writer of Lydian 
history 

Xenocles, 261 ; 
surer 

Xerxes, 35; 
465 B.C.) 


Alexander’s trea- 
king of Persia (485- 


Z 


Zeno of Citium in Cyprus (about 
345-265 B.0.),° 53, 151; the 
founder of the Stoic school of 
philosophy 
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